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XII. 

DICO,  che  come  arriva  in  fu  la  fponda 
Del  fiume  quel  prodigo  Vecchio,  fcuote 
II  lembo  pieno ;  e  nella  torbida  onda 
Tutte  lafcia  cader  I'imprefTe  note. 
Un  numer  fenza  fin  fe  ne  profonda, 
Ch'  un  minlmo  ufo  aver  non  fe  ne  puote, 
E  di  cento  migliaja,  che  V  arena 
Sul  fondo  involve,  un  fe  ne  ferva  appena. 

XIII. 

Lungo,  e  d'  intorno  quel  fiume  volando 
Givano  corvi,  ed  avidi  avoltori, 
Mulacchie,  e  varj  augelli,  che  gridando 
Facean  difcordi  ftrepiti,  e  romori ; 
Ed  alia  preda  correan  tutti  quando 
Sparger  vedean  gli  amplifiimi  tefori ; 
E  chi  nel  becco,  e  chi  nell'  ugna  torta 
Ne  prende,  ma  lontan  poco  li  porta. 

XIV. 

Come  vogliono  alzar  per  1'  aria  i  voli, 
Non  han  poi  forza,  che  '1  pefo  foftegna. 
Si  che  convien  che  Lete  pure  involi 
De'  ricchi  nomi  la  memoria  de2:na. 
Fra  tanti  augelli  fon  duo  cigni  foli 
Bianchi,  Signor,  come  e  la  voftra  infegna, 
Che  vengon  lieti  riportando  in  bocca 
Sicuramente  il  nome,  che  ior  tocca. 


Cosi  contra  I  penfierl  empj,  e  malign! 
Del  Vecchio,  che  donar  li  vorria  al  fiume, 
Alcun  ne  falvan  gll  augelli  benigni; 
Tutto  P  avanzo  obblivion  confume. 
Or  fe  ne  van  notando  i  facri  Cigni, 
Ed  or  per  T  aria  battendo  le  plume, 
Fin  che  prefTo  alia  ripa  del  fiume  empio 
Trovano  un  colie,  e  fopra  il  colle  un  Templo. 

XVI. 

All'  Immortal Itade  il  luogo  e  facro, 

Ove  una  bella  Ninfa  giu  del  colle 

Viene  alia  ripa  del  Leteo  lavacro, 

E  di  bocca  del  Cigni  i  nomi  tolle ; 

E  quegli  ailigge  intorno  al  fimulacro, 

Che  in  mezzo  il  Tempio  una  colonna  eftolle: 

Quivi  li  facra,  e  ne  fa  tal  governo, 

Che  vi  fi  pon  veder  tutti  in  eterno. 
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THIRD  DISSERTATION,  &c, 


An  ephemera,  or  fever  confiftlng  of 
one  paroxyfm  only,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  a  cold  fit,  hot  fit,  and  crifis,  is  eanly 
diftingulfhed  from  any  other  difeafe;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  diflinguifh  an  intermitting 
fever,  if  regular,  as  it  confifts  of  feveral 
paroxyfms,  fimilar  in  all  their  parts  to  the 
one  paroxyfm  of  an  ephemera.  But  a  fe- 
ver going  on  for  many  days  without  any 
appearance  of  crifis ;  having  only  one 
marked  crifis  after  a  continuance  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  perhaps  going  off  with- 
out any  marked  crifis,  is  with  difficulty 
diilinguiflied  from  many  other  difeafes. 
B  This 
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This  feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of 
the  confufion  found  in  the  works  of  even 
pra6lical  authors,  who  have  treated  on 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  author  alfo  fail 
in  difcriminating  it,  he  will  have  this 
eonfolation,  that  he  has  failed  with  many 
of  the  firft  pracflitioners  who  have  written 
on  this  fubjedt. 

A  fever  which  continues  for  three, 
four,  five  weeks,  or  even  longer,  without 
any  marked  crifis,  and  afterwards  goes  off 
by  degrees,  one  critical  fymptom  happen- 
ing after  another,  is  only,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  a  repetition  of  ephemers,  where 
the  fubfequent  paroxyfm  begins  before  the 
crifis  of  the  former  has  be2:un  to  take 
place. 

It  has  been  fhewn,  in  the  Treatife  on  a 
regular  tertian,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe  the  fucceeding  paroxyfm  often  com- 
mences before  the  beginning  of  the  crifis  of 
the  preceding  one :  were  this  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  it  would  be  a 
continued  fever.     It  has  alfo  been  noticed,. 

that 
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that  if  one  very  perfect  crifis  fhould  take 
place,  it  fometimes  terminates  an  intermit- 
tent ;  but  that  when  the  difeafe  is  not  fo 
carried  off,  it  gradually  diminiflies  after  a 
certain  time,  and  ceafes  entirely. 

A  regular  continued  fever  begins  in  the 
fame  manner,  increafes  for  a  certain  time^ 
remains  nearly  in  the  fame  degree  for  fome 
time,  diminiflies  from  no  apparent  caufe, 
and  leaves  the  patient.  Or  otherwife,  a 
crifis  takes  place  during  fome  part  of  its 
progrefs,  either  carrying  it  off  altogether, 
or  converting  it  into  an  intermittent. 

A  fever  is  a  difeafe  of  the  whole  fyitem. 
If  a  difeafe  of  a  part,  therefore,  fhould  go 
off  while  the  caufe  remains,  and  the  fyfcem 
fhould  not  be  generally  afFeded  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  it  ought  not  to  be  confidered 
as  fever. 

One  criterion  of  a  regular  continued  fever 
is,  that  it  increafes  for  a  certain  time  from  its 
beginning,  remains  for  fome  time  in  its 
greatefl  degree,  or  as  the  Greeks  call  it 
acme,  then,  without  any  apparent  caufe, 
B  a  gradually 
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gradually  diminifhes,  and  terminates  in 
health.  Or  otherwife,  a  crifis  takes  place 
during  its  progrefs,  and  carries  off  the  dif- 
cafe;  or  the  crilis  converts  it  into  an  inter- 
mittent; or  otherwife  in  hs  progrefs  it  pro- 
duces topical  inflammation ;  or  kills  the 
patient.  Any  difeafe,  not  having  thefe 
qualities,  is  not  a  regular  continued  fever. 

The  author  has  before  remarked,  that 
when  a  caufe  is  applied  which  produces 
fever,  it  produces  it  zmo  iclu^  at  a  blow  ; 
and  the  difeafe  continues  afterwards,  although 
the  caufe  be  no  longer  applied ;  neither  is  it 
increafed,  diminlfiied,  or  altered  by  the  far- 
ther application  of  its  caufe.  The  author,, 
therefore,  would  not  admit  any  aifedion  of 
the  general  fyftem  to  be  a  fever,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  conftant  application  of  the 
original  caufe. 

Should  a  difeafe  arife  with  frequency  of 
the  pulfe,  and  other  affections  of  the  whole 
lyftem ;  but  if  thefe  general  affedions  fliould 
not  be  fuch  as  are  commonly  found  in  fe- 
ver; that  is,   if  there  fliould  not  be   con- 

tradion 
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traiflion  of  the  veffels,  depreffion  of  flrength, 
^ffedion  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  although  the 
difeafe  fhould  arife  from  a  caufe,  the  conti- 
nuance of  which  is  not  neceflary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  difeafe 
ihould  gradually  increafe,  remain  for  fome 
time  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  then 
gradually  diminifh  and  go  off,  neverthelefs 
it  muft  not  be  ccniidered  as  fever. 


The  follov^ing  rules  may  be  applied  for 
diftinguifhing  the  feveral  difeafes  which 
have  been  called  fever  from  that  difeafe. 


When  the  difeafe  has  a  tendency,  after 
having  increafed  to  a  certain  degree,  gra- 
dually to  diminifh^  and  go  off  without  any 
apparent  caufe. 

This  is  a  property  of  fevers,  but  not  of 
fevers  only.  Acute  rheumatifm,  when  no 
medicine  whatever  is  exhibited,  increafes 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  rifes  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  continues  for  a  time  in  an  equal 
degree,  then  gradually  abates  and  leaves  the 
patient.  Hemicrania  encreafes  for  a  time, 
B  3  then 
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then  continues  in  the  fanne  ilate,  although  a 
much  longer  time  than  acute  rheumatifm, 
and  afterwards  leaves  the  patient  without 
any  apparent  caufe  whatever,  feeming  only 
(if  the  expreffion  may  be  ufed)  to  grow 
tired  of  a  longer  ftay.  Some  caufe,  hov/ever, 
there  mud  be  for  all  fuch  increafe  and  dimi- 
nution, although  it  has  not  yet  been  difco- 
yered.    - 

This  criterion  of  fever,  therefore,  is  unfit 
for  univerfal   application  ;  but    it  may  be 

applied  in  many  cafes ;  as  for  diflingulfh- 
in?  the  difeafe  called  hedic  fever,  This 
diieafe  fometimes  agrees  with  regular  con- 
tinued fever,  in  arifing  without  apparent 
caufe ;  but  it  commonly  arlfes  from,  and  is 
kept  up  by  the  conftant  application  of 
an  apparent  caufe.  There  is  coldnefs, 
palenefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of  dc- 
preflion  of  ftrength  and  CLntraclion  of 
the  fmall  veffcls :  thefe  are  followed  by  heat, 
frequency  cf  the  pulfe,  foulnefs  of  the 
tongue,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the  hot  fit 
cf  fever.  I'he  attacks  and  fubfcquent  ap- 
parent hot  fits  take  place  in  the  evening,  ter- 
minating 
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minating  in  the  morning,  often  with  feve- 
ral  critical  fymptoms.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  attack  happens  in  the  day-time,  but 
not  commonly.  This  difeafe  has  been  fre- 
quently called  fever,  but  it  wants  this  elTen- 
tial  property,  that  where  it  does  not  arife  from 
an  apparent  canfe,  and  often  when  its  caufe 
is  removed,  it  has  no  difpofition  to  go  off 
of  itfelf,  but  remains  until  it  deflroys  the 
patient.  This  want  of  means  of  curing 
itfelf  excludes  it  from  the  clafs  of  fevers. 

In  tetanus  contraflion  often  takes  place  in 
the  mufcles  of  various  parts  of  the  body, 
continuing  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
without  any  apparent  intermediate  lelaxa- 
tion;  the  general  fyflem  is  often  affed:ed, 
the  pulfe  becomes  frequent  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ftrokes  in  a  minute  or 
more :  there  is,  however,  no  other  appearance 
of  fever  in  the  fyftem ;  the  patient  is  often  in 
a  profufe  fweat,  the  tongue  is  clean,  and  the 
ftomach  not  much  affeded.  This  affecftion 
of  the  fyflem  often  arifes  without  any  appa- 
rent caufe,  and  frequently  after  fome  other 
difeafe  has  gone  off,  as  after  the  cure  of  a 
B  4  fever. 
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fever,  or  the  healing  of  an  ulcer ;  it  incrcafes 
to  a  certain  degree,  continues  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  diniinifhes,  and  goes  off. 

The  fame  affedion  of  the  fyflem  arifes  not 
uncommonly  with  little  or  without  any  fpaf- 
modic  contradionof  any  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
body.  Although  this  cafe  has  not  been  re- 
marked by  any  writer  the  author  is  acquainted 
with,  yet  he  has  {ten  it  feveral  times.  Firft, 
where  there  has  been  fpafmodic  contraction  in 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  the  affection  of 
thefyftem  has  been  greater  than  in  proportion 
to  fuch  fpafmodic  contraflion.  Secondly, 
when  there  has  be^n  no  fpafm  in  any  part, 
and  therefore  the  affedlion  of  the  iyflem 
fubfiils  without  any  continued  caufe  ap- 
plied. This  affection  cannot  be  called  fever, 
becaufe  it  totally  difagrees  with  it  in  its  ap- 
pearances. 

Should  a  phlegmonous  inflammation 
arife  in  any  part  of  the  body  of  a  ftrong 
j^oung  perfon,  diftending  the  part  ccnfidera- 
bly,  and  accompanied  with  violent  pain  ;  as 
the  inflammation  increafes,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes hard,   full,  ftrong,  frequent  and  fvn- 

chronous ; 
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chi-onoas ;  confiderable  degree  of  heat  and  of 
general  tenfion  takes  place  all  over  the  body ; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  v^hite  fur,  the 
patient  has  head-ach,  feeling  as  if  his  head 
would  burft ;  pains  in  the  extremities,  and 
great  fenfe  of  heat :  thefe  appearances  gra- 
dually fubiide,  when  the  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation has  fuppurated,  and  the  pus 
has  made  its  exit  externally ;  they  are  there- 
fore kept  up  only  by  a  conftant  apparent 
caufe,  and  are  confequently  excluded  from  fe- 
vers; or  fhould  the  inflammation  be  cured  by 
any  means,  this  afFeftion  of  the  fyflem  alfo 
goes  off^in  thefame  manner,  fo  that  the  aiiec- 
tion  of  the  fyftem  evidently  depends  on  the 
topical  affedion,  and  therefore  is  not  fever. 

Should  rheumatifm  arife  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  all  the  appearances  in  the  fyftem 
jufi:  enumerated  take  place,  and  continue 
often  as  long  as  the  rheumatic  aff^edlion  con- 
tinues in  any  part,  or  parts  of  the  body.  But 
when  the  rheumatic  affedlion  has  gone  ofl^, 
thefe  appearances  gradually  fubfide  alfo, 
^nd  leave  the  patient.  Sometimes,  when 
the  rheumatifm  is  not  in  fad:  cured,  but  has 

left 
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left  the  patient  in  appearance  free  from  dif- 
eafe,  after  a  fliort  paufe  a  metaftafis  takes 
place  to  the  head  or  breaft,  and  foon  proves 
fatal.  This  remifiion  of  the  fymptoms  is 
nothing  like  an  intermiilion  of  fever,  for 
which  reafon  it  is  here  noticed. 

Similar  appearances  take  place  in  the 
fyflem  in  the  gout,  and  in  other  difeafes 
,  v/hich  depend  entirely  upon  their  apparent 
caufe;  incieafing  as  that  caufe  increafes, 
diminiiliing  vv^hen  it  diminifhes,  and  going 
off  when  it  is  removed. 

■  Thefe  appearances  have  often  been  called 
inflammatory  fever,  or  general  inflammation, 
but  are  excluded  fiom  the  clafs  of  fevers  by 
their  dependance  upon  their  caufe. 

Should  eryfepelatous  inflammation  arife 
on  the  {kin,  it  often  happens,  after  the  in- 
flammation has  taken  place,  that  the  pulfe 
becomes  frequent  to  120  fl:rokes  in  a  minute 
or  upwards ;  the  fl:rength  of  the  patient  is 
univerfally  deprefled,  there  is  head-ach, 
foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  lofs  of  appetite, 
naufea  ;  the  fenfe  of  heat  is  very  much  in- 
creafcd,  as  alfo  the  degree  of  heat  to  ico% 

or 
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or  103*^,  or  104°;  there  is  drynefs  of 
the  ilcin,  and  obdrudion  of  the  pulfe. 
Thefe  fymptoms  are  all  very  much  increafcd 
in  the  evening  3  and  there  is  fome  degree 
of  relaxation  of  them  in  the  morning. 
This  difeafe  is  extremely  fim.ilar  to  fever, 
yet  it  is  to  be  excluded  from  that  difeafe  by 
its  total  dependance  upon  its  caufe,  theery- 
fepelatous  inflammation  of  the  ficin ;  for  if 
that  be  removed  by  application  of  alkoho], 
dilated  with  water,  to  the  inflamed  part 
only,  all  thefe  affedlions  of  the  fyftem  ge- 
nerally go  oft. 

Should  an  eryfepelatous  inflammation 
arife  in  the  throat,  producing  v^vhitilh 
floughs  in  it,  fimilar  lymptoms  appear  in 
the  fyftem ;  but  if  the  inflammation  be 
carried  off  by  the  exhibition  of  large  quan- 
tities of  the  bark  of  the  cinchona,  and  the 
whitifh  floughs  be  made  to  fall  off,  fo 
that  all  difeafe  fliall  be  removed  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  fyftem  generally  ceafes.  This 
afFwdion  of  the  fyflem,  therefore,  cannot 
be  ranked  ainong  fevers,  according  to  the 
fule^  v/hich  excludes   from    fevers  difeafes 

2,  depending 
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depending  on  the  conftant  application  of 
their  caule. 

Should  phlegmonous  inflammation  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  duodenum,  jejunum 
or  ilium ;  and  after  the  inflammation  has 
taken  place,  as  fliewn  by  the  pain,  if  the 
ftrength  be  greatly  deprefl^ed,  if  the  pulfe 
fhould  become  hard,  frequent  to  1 20  flrokes 
in  a  minute  or  upwards,  and  much  con- 
traded ;  if  there  fhould  be  a  thick  brown 
fur  upon  the  tongue,  great  fenfe  of  heat, 
head-ach,  palenefs,  and  contradion  of  the 
fkin,  naufeaand  vomitings  if  there  fhould 
even  be  delirium ;  let  the  inflammation  of 
the  inteflines  be  cured  by  copious  bleeding 
from  the  arm  and  fkin  of  the  abdomen,  by 
the  application  of  fedative  and  relaxing  fo- 
mentations to  the  abdomen  ;  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms  in  the  fyfl:em  generally  will  fubfide  and 
go  off,  and  therefore  cannot  form  a  difeafe 
which  ought  to  be  included  in  the  clafs  of 
fevers. 

In  treating  of  the  ephemera  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  fit  a 

topical 
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topical  inflammation  fometimes  arifes  and  car- 
ries off  the  fever.  Thus,  for  example,  in  an 
hour  or  two  after  all  the  appearances  of  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  fever  have  taken  place,  a  pain 
arifesin  the  fide  a  little  belov^  the  clavicle. 
The  pulfe  either  was,  before  the  pain  in  the 
ii'de  took  place,  or  becomes  afterwards,-  very 
hard,  full,  and  ftrong,  accompanied  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  increafed  pain  of  the  fide 
on  infpiration,and  all  the  other  appearances, 
which  would  havearifen  had  a  phlegmonous 
inflammation  taken  place  in  the  pleura 
without  any  preceding  cold  or  hot  fit.  Iti 
the  latter  cafe,  if  large  evacuations  be  made 
by  bleeding  from  the  arm  and  fkin  of  the 
breaft,  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is 
carried  off^,  and  every  morbid  afFedtion  of 
the  fyftem  ceafes  in  confequence;  but  it 
fometimes  happens  that  the  inflammation 
being  carried  ofi^  from  the  pleura,  that  is  the 
pain  having  left  the  fide,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  having  ceafed,  the  frequency 
of  pulfe,  heat,  and  all  the  other  lymp- 
toms  of  fever  remain  notwithflianding,  and 
go  through  the  courfe  of  a  regular  con- 
tinued fever.     This  cafe  the  author  finds  a 

difficulty 
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diiKculty  in  difcriminating  ^  but  he  conceive 
that  an  ephemera  had  taken  place  in  the 
firft  inftance;  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  had  cured  this  ephemera;  that  the 
inflammation  being  carried  off  by  the  evacu- 
ation, or  other  remicdies,  no  fever  remained 
in  thofe  cafes  where  the  fymotoms  entirelv 
ceafed  on  the  ceffation  of  the  inflammation; 
but  that  v\-hen  the  febrile  fymptcms  conti- 
nued after  the  pleurify  was  cured,  a  regular 
continued  fever  had  been  diminifhed  by  the 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  but  not  entirely 
carried  off;  that  therefore  when  the  pleu- 
rify was  cured,  the  fever  went  on  as  it  would 
have  done  if  no  fuch  inflammation  had  hap- 
pened. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  it  were  more  fimple 
to  confider  all  thefe  affe(flions  of  the  fyflem 
as  fever;  but  it  has  been  always  thought, 
that  in  fcientific  fubjedls  nice  diftindlions 
(hould  be  made  where  they  adlually  exift, 
in  order  to  difcriminate  the  natural  proper- 
ties of  bodies.  \n  botany,  for  example,  a 
fuperficial  obferver  would  rank  together  all 
beautiful  and  fweet-fcented  plants  under  the 

nam^e 
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name  of  flowers ;  all  plants  v/hofe  feed 
gives  nourifliment  to  mankind,  under  the 
name  of  grain;  all  plants  whofe  leaves, 
ftems  or  roots  are  eatable,  under  the  name 
of  pot-herbs,  and  reckon  all  others  weeds ; 
while  the  botanift  would  carefuU/  diflin- 
guifh  between  the  figures  and  qualities  of 
plants  fim.ilar  to  each  other  in  any  one  re* 
fpedl.  Some  confider  all  noifes  the  fame ; 
a  mufician  carefully  diftinguifhes  a  femi- 
tone.  Were  difeafes  ftudied  merely  to  invef- 
tigate  their  properties,  it  would  fcill  be  worth 
while  to  enter  into  accurate  and  minute  dif- 
tindions  ^  but  they  become  of  much  greater 
moment  when  the  objeft  is  to  alleviate  and 
remove  the  difeafe. 

One  objedt  in  view  in  laying  down  the 
above  diftincftions,  is  to  difcriminate  between 
difeafes  where  it  is  only  neceffary  to  remove 
their  caufe  to  cure  the  patient,  and  thofe 
where  other  circumftances  of  the  difeafe 
are  of  moment. 

In  what  is  called  hedlic  fever,  which  con- 
tinues often  after  its  caufe  is  removed,  as  it 

does 
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does  not  produce  any  means  of  its  own  cure, 
fume  muft  be  employed  to  carry  off*  the 
difeafe,  without  attention  to  its  own  ordinary 
progrefs. 

If  a  difeafe  depends  folely  upon  its  caufe, 
it  is  fuiiicient  to  remove  that  caufe,  and  in 
general  attention  to  the  difeafe  itfelf  is  un- 
neceifary.  Should  a  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion .produce  the  appearances  limilar  to 
thofe  of  a  paroxyfm  of  fever,  medicines 
are  to  be  em.ployed  that  will  carry  off"  the 
topical  inflammation  without  attending  to 
the  general  aii^^dion  of  the  [yiiQin,  excepting 
that  this  general  affedion  muft  fometimes 
be  coniidercd  as  an  accident  that  may  in 
itfelf  be  mifchievous.  Where  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation  cannot  be  cured,  if  it 
fliould  not  prove  fatal,  from  affed;ing  fome 
organ  neceflary  for  life,  the  inflammation  muft 
be  allowed  to  fuppurate,  and  the  fippuratioa 
muft  even  be  forwarded  very  frequently  by 
means  increafing  the  general  affedtion  of  the 
fyftcm,  inftead  of  employing  medicines  to  di- 
miniih  or  remove  it.  Whereas  in  fever,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  attention  is  di- 
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refled  to  the  application  of  remedies  that 
will  either  remove  the  difeafe,  or  make  it  go 
through  its  natural  eourfe  without  danger  to 
the  patient,  or  with  a  lefs  degree  than  it 
otherwife  would,  totally  neglecting  the 
caufe  which  firfl  produced  it. 

General  inflammation  excited  by  a  dif- 
eafe  afiedling  fome  part  neceflary  for  life, 
might  however  be  fatal,  independent  of  the 
topical  inflammation  which  occafioned  it. 
In  this  cafe  it  would  be  neceifary  to  employ 
means  to  take  oft  the  general  inflammation; 
but  they  are  comm.only  the  fame  as  thofe 
which  take  off  the  topical  inflammation,  and 
totally  different  from  thofe  that  {hould  be 
employed  to  take  off  fever. 

When  rheumatifm  excites  general  inflam- 
mation, the  general  inflammation  frequently 
appears  to  be  the  piinci[)al  difeafe  ;  and  until 
lately  praditioners  have  thought  it  ought  to 
be  carried  off  by  large  evacuations  cfpecially 
b/  bleeding.  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  an  ex- 
traordinary pradlitioner,  conceived  that  the 
evening  attacks  of  violent  pain,  frequently 
C  happening 
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happening  in  acute  rheumatifm,   were  the 
returns  of  the  paroxyfes  of  an  intermittent. 
He  therefore  exhibited  the  bark  of  the  cin- 
chona, in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  and  an 
half,  during   the  interval  of  the  pain,    al- 
though the  pulfe  continued  hard,  full,  ftrong 
and  freqiient,  and  thus  fucceeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  the  pain.     This  pradlice 
has  fince  been  adopted  v^ith  fuccefs  by  many 
pradlitioners.  Some  have  even  employed  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona  in  acute  rheumatifm, 
where  there  was  no  remiffion  of  pain,  but  in 
the  cafes  the  author  has  feen,  without  effedl. 
While  it  was   the  practice  to  remove  the 
general  inflammation  by  bleeding,  metaftaiis 
frequently  took  place  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  body,  and  deftroyed  the  patient.     This 
accident  in  the  author's  praftice  daring  the 
laft  fifteen  years  has  rarely  happened.   In  this 
period  he  has  entirely  left  off  bleeding   in 
acute  rheumatifm;    and  has  not  loft  above 
two   or    three    patients,    although    he   has 
treated    feveral    hundreds    in    this    difeafe. 
This   may  be   confidered  as   a    digrefliorr^ 
but  it  is  intended  to    fhew,    that  general 
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inflammation,  in  this  cafe,  has  nothing  in  its 
treatment  limilar  to  fever. 

»■. 
If  in  the  gout,  or  in  other  difeafes  where 
general  inflammation  takes  place,  unlefs  it 
were  fo  violent  as  immediately  to  threaten  the 
deflrudion  of  the  patient,  large  evacuations 
by  bleeding  certainly  ihould  not  be  made, 
nor  any  means  be  employed  to  carry  it  ofl^, 
which  would  increafe  the  original  difeafe. 
In  managing  the  gout,  or  other  fuch  dif- 
eafes, in  the  befl:  manner,  remedies  muft 
fometimes  be  employed  which  evidently 
tend  to  increafe  the  general  inflammation. 

If  in  confequence  of  an  eryfepelatous  in- 
flammation of  the  flcin  the  pulfe  fhould 
become  frequent  to  1 20  flrokes  in  a  minute, 
or  upwards,  there  (liould  be  univerfal  de- 
prefTion  of  fl:rength,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  general  affedion  of  the  fyftem,  they 
ought  not  to  be  attended  to,  but  folely  the 
eryfepelatous  inflammation  of  the  flcin,  as  on, 
the  cure  of  that,  the  afi^edion  of  the  fyfliem 
would  ceafe, 
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Ineryfepelatous  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
producing  whitifh  floughs  in  it,  the  general 
affecflion  of  the  fyftem  is  not  to  be  attended 
tO;  but  the  praditioner  fliould  endeavour  to- 
carry  off  theeryfepelaious  inflammation  and 
remove  the  floughs^  without  attending  to  the 
frequency  of  pulfe,  heat,  or  any  part  of  the 
affedion  of  tl:be  fyftem  generally. 

If  from  inflammation  of  the  duodenum, 
jejunum  or  ilium^  there  fhould  arife  great 
depreffion  of  ftrengtb^  frequency  and  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  general  aifedion  of  the  fyftem,  an  expe- 
rienced praditioner  would  not  employ  cor- 
dials, or  Peruvian  bark,  to  fupport  or  in- 
xreafe  the  ftrength;  nor  would  he  attend  at 
all  to  the  general  affedion  of  the  fyftem, 
but  would  endeavour  to  cure  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  inteftine,  without  paying  the 
leaft  attention  to  the  general  affection  of 
the  fyftem. 

If  an  attack  fljould  take  place  fimilar  to 
the  attack  of  an  ephemera,  and  violent  pain 
ihould  arife  in  the  lide,  a  little  under  the 
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clavicle,  increafing  upon  infpiration,  the 
pulfe  becoming  hard,  full  and  ftrong,  and 
ether  fymptoms  of  general  inflammation 
taking  place ;  if  by  making  large  evacua- 
tions by  bleeding  from  the  arm  and  fkin  of 
the  breaft,  by  blifters  and  other  remedies, 
the  pain  fhould  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
fide ;  if  notwithftanding  the  general  afFedlioa 
of  the  fyftem  fliould  not  go  off,  that  general 
affedion  is  then  undoubtedly  to  be  attended 
to.  If,  during  the  exiftence  of  the  pleurify 
a  praditioner  is  enabled  to  determine,  that 
although  the  pleurify  fliould  be  carried  ofF, 
the  affedlion  of  the  fyftem  would  flill  re- 
main, in  this  cafe  the  general  aiFedion  is  to 
'be  attended  to,  both  during  the  pleurify  and 
after' it  is  carried  off.  Thefe  diftindions, 
however  important,  have  hardly  ever  been 
made  matter  of  enquiry. 

A  regular  continued  fever  takes  place  ex- 
adly  in  the  manner  of  an  ephemera,  or  a 
regular  tertian  i  nor  would  it  be  pofiible, 
from  the  appearances  of  the  difeafe,  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  an  ephemera 
iimplex,  a  regular  tertian,  or  a  regular  con- 
C  3  tinued 
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tinued  fever.  The  circumflance  of  a  pa- 
tient's living  in  a  country,  where  intermit- 
tents  vi^ere  endemic,  from  moifture  or  putre- 
fadtion,  arifing  in  marfhy  grounds,  in  v^arm 
climates;  or  of  intermittents  being  from 
any  caufe  epidemic  in  dry  countries,  might 
make  a  practitioner  fufped:  that  the  difeafe 
would  be  an  intermittent  or  remitting  fever. 
But  without  fuch  circumftances,  no  appear- 
ance in  the  patient  himfelf  v/ould,  within 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  attack,  at  all  ena- 
ble him  to  determine  what  kind  of  fever  it 
would  prove. 

Continued  fevers  fometimes  then  begin  at 
once  exadlly  with  the  fame  fymptcms  as  an 
ephemera.  At  times,  however,  there  arifes 
immediately  upon  application  of  the  caufe  of 
difeafe,  particularly  if  it  lliould  be  ex- 
pofure  to  cold,  putrefadion,  or  infedlion, 
fome  derangement  of  the  fyftem,  but  no 
complete  paroxyfm  of  fever.  Thefe  derange- 
ments confift  of  languor,  the  patient's  feeling 
himfelf  not  perfedly  well,  and  being  unable 
to  exert  the  powers  of  his  body  or  his  mind, 
whether  for  bufmefs  or  amufement,  fo  per- 
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fedly  as  when  in  abfolute  health.  Some- 
times his  fleep  is  diflurbed  ;  he  does  not 
go  to  fleep  readily  5  his  fleep  during  the 
night  is  broken,  and  he  is  not  refrefhed  fo 
much  as  ufual.  It  happens  fometimes  that 
thefe  iymptoms  go  off  in  a  few  dajs;  fome- 
times they  all  at  once  increafc  very  confider- 
ably,  and  form  a  paroxyfm,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  fever. 

The  fl:ate  of  fleep  has  beeil  varioufly 
reprefented  by  writers  upon  it,  whe- 
ther phyficians  or  metaphyficians.  The 
effeds  of  fleep  in  fever,  and  particularly  in 
continued  fever,  are  fo  great,  that  it  may 
be  neceflary  for  the  author  to  ftate  his  ideas 
on  the  fubjed. 

Whence  or  how  the  powers  of  exertion, 
and  the  various  operations,  either  of  the 
body  or  mind,  are  produced,  it  is  impofllble 
to  fay:  or  at  leafl:  every  thing  that  has  hi- 
therto been  faid  on  the  fubject  is  vifionary. 

It  has   already  been  obferved,  that   the 

power  exerted  by  the  mufcles   is  not  djs- 
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rived  from  any  mechanical  or  chemical 
conftrud;ion  or  operation,  but  that  it  is 
an  original  power  arifing  from  the  life  of 
the  animal.  This  power  may  be  infinite, 
fo  that  all  the  mufcles  may  be  able  to 
exert  themfelves  conftantly  with  an  infinite 
force  j  or  it  may  be  finite,  and  fo  that  the 
mufcles  of  the  body  may  ad:  altogether 
with  a  certain  force,  and  conflantly  conti- 
nue that  force  of  acflion  ;  or  a  certain  num- 
ber of  mufcles  may  exert  all  the  force  of 
the  body,  the  others  being  at  the  fame  time 
neceffarily  at  reft. 

We  find  by  experience  that  the  force  is 
not  infinite,  and  that  only  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  can  be  exerted  in  a  given  time.  It  may 
be  exerted  either  in  all  the  mufcles  at  once, 
or  in  a  certain  number  of  them,  the  remain- 
der being  at  reft  :  for  no  man  can  lift  above  a 
certain  weight,  therefore  the  force  is  not 
infinite.  A  man  cannot  run  with  velocity, 
and  ftrike  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  number 
of  blov/s  of  equal  force  with  a  man  keeping 
the  mufcles  of  his  lower  extremities  at  refl. 

A  man 
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A  man  might  be  able,  either  to  exert  his 
utmoft  mufcular  force  conftantly,  or  it 
might  be  neceffary  for  him  to  come  to  reft, 
after  having  continued  to  exert  his  utmoft 
mufcular  force  a  certain  time,  and  to  remain 
fome  time  at  reft  before  he  could  again  ex- 
ert it.  The  latter  of  which  is  known  to 
be  the  cafe;  that  is,  when  a  man  has  ex- 
haufted  himfelf  by  labour,  it  is  necelTary  that 
he  ftiould  be  recruited  by  reft. 

The  reft  from  mufcular  exertion  is  not, 
hov/ever,  abfolute  reft  y  for  there  are  fome 
of  the  mufcular  exertions  of  the  body  which 
muft  always  be  carried  on,  in  order  that  a 
man  fliould  live.  It  k  neceffary,  for  exam* 
pie,  that  the  mufcles  of  the  organs  of  refpira- 
tion  ftiould  continue  to  expel  vr.pours  from 
the  lungs,  as  they  become  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  and  draw  in  ivtih  vapours, 
otherwife  the  life  would  be  loft ;  that  the 
heart  and  arteries  ihould  be  in  conftant 
adion  ;  that  fuch  mufcular  powers  as  form 
the  tone  of  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  body 
fliould  be  conftantly  exerted,  &c»  The  body 
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may  be  compared  to  a  machine,  moved  by  a 
ftream  of  water  always  fufficient  to  keep 
fome  parts  of  the  machine  in  adlion,  but  not 
the  whole.  If  a  dam  be  formed,  leaving  aa 
outlet  for  pait  of  the  water  fufficient  to  keep 
certain  neceflary  parts  of  the  machine  in 
conftant  adion,  the  remainder  may  be  re- 
tained for  a  time,  when  on  opening  a  fluice 
the  water  treafured  up  will  fet  the  whole 
machine  in  motion,  and  continue  its  action 
until  the  dam  is  emptied. 

After  a  man  has  been  at  reft  for  a  certain 
time,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  he  fhould  exert 
the  power  he  has  re-acquired  ;  he  may  if  he 
pleafes  continue  in  a  certain  degree  at  reft. 

In  fever,  not  only  the  body  is  affedted, 
but  often  the  mind  alfo.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  neceffary  to  make  fome  inveftigation  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  intended  to  treat  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  or  its  properties,  as  they  relate 
to  difeafes  of  the  mind,  but  only  in  fo  far 
as  they  are  connected  with  difeafes  of  the 
body,  particularly  with  fever. 

The 
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The  powers  of  the  mind  are,  i  ft.  percep- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  power  of  receiving  im- 
prefiions  from  the  organs  of  fenfatlon. 

The  organs  of  fcnfatlon  are  of  a  particu- 
lar conftruftion,  by  which  fome  alteration 
is  produced  in  them  by  external  objects. 
The  eye,  for  example,  the  organ  whofe 
operation  is  in  this  refpedl  moft  evident,  has 
a  membrane  in  it  called  the  retina,  upon 
which  the  image  of  an  external  objecft  is 
painted,  by  the  lenfes  of  the  eye  ;  fo  far  the 
body  contributes  to  the  idea  formed  in  the 
mind  by  an  external  objedl,  and  fo  far  the 
perception  is  in  the  body.  Any  thing  in  the 
body  which  prevents  an  objedl  being  painted 
on  the  retina,  or  painted  with  fufficient  per- 
fedion  on  the  retina,  may  be  conlidered  as 
a  difeafe  in  the  body  preventing  the  per- 
ception of  an  external  objedt.  Suppoiing 
the  objedl  is  perfedlly  painted  upon  the  re-, 
tina,  yet,  frequently,  no  impreffion  is  made 
upon  the  mind,  and  no  idea  whatever  is 
excited.  This  may  happen  without  any 
difeafe  of  the  mind,  merely  from  its  atten- 
tion   being   withdrawn    to  fomething  elfe. 

The 
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The  tree  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  has  been 
painted  perfeftly  on  the  retina  of  miUions  of 
people,  without  exciting  any  idea  in  the 
mind,  fo  much  fo  as  to  be  a  common  topic 
of  jeft  books.  This  perception  then  muft 
be  conlidered  as  an  operation  of  the  mind 
entirely  feparate  from  the  painting  of  the 
objedl  on  th€  retina. 

The  fecond  operation  of  the  mind  is  me- 
mory, the  power  of  recalling  ideas  which 
have  been  formed  by  impreffions  made  on 
feme  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  operation  of  the  mind  alone. 

Imagination,  or  the  power  of  arranging 
ideas  in  various  ways,  has  likewife  been  con- 
lidered as  purely  an  operation  of  the  mind. 

Laftly  judgment,  or  the  power  of  deter- 
mining whether  ideas  are  properly  arranged, 
and  according  to  their  original  perception. 
The  judgment,  for  example,  would  revolt, 
on  having  prefented  to  it  by  the  imagination 
a  cow  -  with  an  hcrfc's  head,  or  St,  Paul's 
church  placed  in  Pekin, 

All 
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All  thefe  exertions  of  the  mind  are  exer- 
tions of  a  certain  power,  but  that  power 
feems  at  firft  fight  to  be  totally  different  from 
the  mufcular  power  of  the  body  ^  yet  there 
is  certainly  this  connedion  between  them, 
that  if  the  body  has  been  fatigued  with  ex- 
crcife,  the  mind  cannot  exert  its  powers  of 
judgment,  nor  carry  on  any  procefs  by 
which  it  may  determine  the  congruity  of 
ideas,  A  f Indent  in  mathematics,  having 
once  acquired  the  knowledge  lubfervient  to 
the  demonftration  of  a  problem,  would  not 
be  able,  after  having  contended  in  an  athle- 
tic game,  to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  the 
problem  was  demonftrated. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  mathsmatlcian,  after 
having  gone  through  a  new  and  laborious 
demonftration,  would  be  unable  to  exert  the 
powers  of  his  body  in  a  fox  chace. 

Whether,  thei-efore,  it  be  the  fame  power 
employed  in  the  exertions  of  the  mufcies 
and  the  mind,  or  different  powers,  yet 
thefe  powers  are  [o  connected  together, 
that  the  exertion  of  the  one  will  pre- 
2  vent 
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vent  the  poffibllity  of  exerting  the  other  in 
fo  great  a  degree  as  it  might  have  been 
had  there  been  no  immediately  previous 
exertion  of  either. 

The  powers  of  the  mind,  like  the  muf- 
cular  power  of  tlie  body,  are  not  infinite.  A 
man  cannot  perceive,  remember,  imagine, 
and  judge  of  an  infinite  quantity  of  fubjedls 
at  the  fame  inflant ;  he  muft  indeed  firfl 
perceive,  then  remember,  then  imagine, 
and  then  judge.  Neither  can  the  imagi- 
nation arrange  an  infinite  number  of  diffe- 
rent ideas  at  the  fame  inftant,  nor  the  judg- 
ment determine  whether  they  are  properly 
arranged,  nor  the  memory  bring  up  at  once 
all  the  ideas  it  has  in  flore,  nor  percep- 
tion produce  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  at 
once.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  no  more  infinite  than  the 
powers  of  the  body. 

The   mind  having    exerted  any   one    of 

its  faculties   for  a   certain  length    of  time, 

can  no  more  continue  the  exertion  of  that 

faculty,   than   a  mufcle,    not   necefTary  for 
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the  itnmediate  purpofes  of  life,  can  continue  1 
its  motion.  This  beyond  a  certain  period 
renders  it  neceflary,  after  the  exertion  of  any 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  that 
faculty  be  allowed  to  reft  feme  time  before 
it  is  again  exerted. 

If  the  powers  of  the  mind  be  exhaufted 
l)y  the  exertion  of  any  one  faculty,  no  other 
faculty  of  the  mind  can  be  exerted  till  after 
reft. 

In  all  thefc  refpedls  the  force  of  the  muf- 
cles,  and  the  powers  of  the  exertion  of  the 
mind,  are  perfed:ly  fimilar  to  one  another. 
There  is  one  thing  indeed  which  has  been 
difputed  by  metaphyficians,  whether  there 
be  any  exertion  of  the  mind  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  its  exiftence,  as  the  refpiration 
and  the  aftion  of  the  heart  are  neceflary  for 
the  exiftence  of  the  body.  It  is  not  our 
prefent  purpofe  to  enquire  into  this ;  all 
that  is  to  be  faid  is,  that  we  do  not  know, 
cither  a  priori ^  or  froui  experience,  that  is, 
from  reflexion  on  the  faculties  of  our  own 
minds,    that  it  is  neceflary  that  the  mind 
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fhould  perceive,  remember,  arrange,  or  judge 
of  any  fet  of  ideas  in  order  to  exift. 

Upon  the  whole,   therefore,  in  order  to 
exert  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the  mind 
in  their  full  force,  it  is  neceffary  that  there 
fhould  be  intervals   of  reft.     The  author 
conceives  that  fleep  is  this  reft,   fometimes 
more  fometimes  lefs  perfed;   for  in  fleep 
WQ  fhall,   in   the  firft  place,    confider  the 
exertions   of  the   mind.      The  judgment, 
which  is  the  moft  exhaufting  operation  of 
the  mind,  is  totally  at  reft.     Suppofmg  even 
that  the  patient   lliould   dream,  that   is  to 
fay,  that  the  memory  fhould  prefent  certain 
ideas,   and   the   imagination  arrange  them, 
the  judgment  never  exerts  its  powers  at  all. 
The  mind  never  revolts  at  a  cow  with  an 
horfe's  head,    nor    the  town  of  Fekin  fur- 
rounding  St.  Paul's  5  nor  whether  St.  Paul's 
is  placed    upon  its    bafe    or    turned    topfy 
turvy,  and  reeling  upon  its  crofs.    Imagina- 
tion is  left  to  go  on  freely  in   a  dream  with- 
out correction   from    the  judgment.     This 
is  therefore  certainly  a  great  degree  of  reft 
of  the  2:reateft  exertion  of  the  mind.     AI- 
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though  it  frequently  happens  in  Deep,  that 
the  memory  and  imagination  are  employed  > 
or  in  other  words,  when  a  man  dreams, 
it  feems  clear  that  they  are  at  reft  in  a  cer- 
tain degree.  If  a  man  attends  to  what  hap- 
pens to  him  in  a  dream,  he  feels  often  that 
he  has  loft  himfelf  entirely,  as  if  the  me- 
mory produced  no  connected  feries  of  ideas, 
but  flew  from  one  objedl,  and  apparently 
from  one  period  of  time,  to  another  3  he 
is  totally  loft,  and  wonders  that  he  has 
found  himfelf  again.  That  conftant  con- 
nexion of  ideas,  therefore,  which  takes 
place  when  a  man  is  awake,  does  not  exift  in 
jQeep.  The  memory,  then,  and  the  imagi- 
nation do  not  exert  themfelves  fo  much  in 
fleep,  and  fo  conftantly,  as  when  a  man  is 
awake.  Without  entering  into  the  con- 
troverfy,  whether  the  memory  and  imagi- 
nation are  ever  totally  at  reft,  the  powers  of 
perception  in  the  mind  are  certainly,  in 
many  cafes  of  fleep,  totally  at  reft,  with- 
out any  defecft  in  the  organs  or  the  exertions 
of  the  body.  It  is  very  true,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  that  the  exertions  of  the 
body  are  often  fuch  as  put  parts  of  it  in 
D  thofe 
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thofe  fituations  in  which  the  mind  can  take 
perceptions  from  it.  The  mufcles  of 
the  eye  for  perception  muft  exert  them- 
felves  fo,  as  to  give  the  lenfes  the  proper 
convexity  to  paint  objefts,  which  are  at  dif- 
ferent diftances,  correctly  on  the  retina. 
Therefore,  fliould  a  man  fleep  in  day-light 
with  his  eyes  open,  which  has  happened  in 
a  great  number  of  cafes,  the  mind  could  not 
receive  perceptions,  which  are  diilhift,  of 
objects  which  are  at  various  diftances. 
The  lenfes  of  the  eye  would  certainly 
paint  objcfts  at  a  given  diftance  very  per- 
fectly ;  but  the  mind  would  receive  no  idea 
from  fuch  painting.  Therefore  the  mind, 
while  a  man  is  afleep,  is  at  reft,  fo  far  as 
regards  the  power  of  perception. 

Here  then  two  exertions  of  the  mind,  in 
tolerably  found  fleep,  are  entirely  at  reft ; 
the  power  of  receiving  ideas  from  impreflions 
from  the  body,  and  the  power  of  judging 
whether  the  imagination  has  properly  ar- 
ranged the  ideas  that  may  be  reprefentcd  to 
it.  There  is  certainly  likewife  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  povfr'ers  of  the  memory,  in  pre- 
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(en ting  ideas  to  the  imagination,  although 
perhaps  not  equally  a  diminution  of  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  in  arranging  fuch 
ideas,  which,  without  the  correction  of  the 
judgment,  would  arrange  them,  as  the  wind 
blows,  as  it  lifteth*  There  are  perhaps  too 
(as  has  been  contended  by  feme  metaphyii- 
cians)  cafes  in  which  the  memory  prefents 
no  ideas  to  the  imagination,  which  of  courfe 
can  make  no  arrangement  of  them,  fo  that  the 
mind  is  perfedlly  at  reft.  In  a  certain  degree 
of  fleep,  the  mind  perhaps  neither  receives 
any  impreffion  from  any  external  object, 
nor  has  any  ideas  brought  up  into  it,  of 
courfe  no  ideas  can  be  arranged  ;  therefore 
arrangement  cannot  be  judged  of,  or,  in 
common  expreffion,  a  man  does  not  dream 
at  all,  according  to  fome  metaphyficians. 
This  happens,  we  may  fay  almoft  undoubt- 
edly, in  fainting  fits,  fits  of  epilepfy,  hyfteric 
fits,  &c,  where  it  was  never  known  that 
any  perfon,  after  coming  out  of  them,  ever 
remembered  any  dream  at  all.  If  in  fleep, 
therefore,  the  mind  is  not  at  perfect  reft,  it 
is  certainly  at  reft  in  a  very  great  degree. 

Dz  It 
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It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  body 
cannot  exert  itfelf  always,  but  muft  come  to 
reft.  The  next  enquiry,  therefore,  is,  how 
far  the  body  is  at  reft  during  fleep  more  than 
it  is  at  any  time  while  a  man  is  awake. 
The  firft  thing,  in  which  the  different  ftates 
are  to  be  compared,  is  the  power  of  giving 
perceptions  to  the  mind.  The  eye  is  that 
organ,  in  which  the  pow^r  of  the  body  in 
giving  perceptions  to  the  mind  has  been 
moft  completely  difcovered,  although  per- 
haps not  quite  completely.  It  admits  rays 
of  light ;  it  coUedls  them,  and  applies  them 
to  the  retina,  through  tranfparent  len  fes,  fo 
as  to  paint  there  an  image  fimilar  to  the 
body,  from  which  thofe  rays  of  light  were 
emitted.  In  fleep,  then,  the  eye-lids 
are  generally  fhut,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
rays  from  falling  upon  the  retina  at  all; 
or  at  leaft  the  eye-lids  are  fo  opake,  as 
not  to  allow  the  rays  to  fall  upon  the  retina, 
fo  as  to  paint  any  image  at  all ;  therefore  the 
power  of  perception  in  the  body  is,  in  this 
cafe,  fufpended  and  at  reft.  The  author 
might  fay  that,  from  analogy,  the  fame 
thing  probably  happens  in  all  the  other  or- 
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gans  of  the  fenfes,  and  that  they  alfo  are  at 
reft;  but  he  does  not  think  that  any  truth 
can  be  deduced  from  analogy.  It  mud;  de- 
pend only  on  future  experience  to  determine, 
whether  the  feniibility,  or  power  of  im- 
preffing  an  idea  on  the  mind  by  any  of  the 
other  organs  of  fenfation,  is  equally  fuf- 
pended  in  fleep  as  the  power  of  the  eye. 

In  tolerable  fleep,  therefore,  the  adion  of 
the  body,  which  makes  the  impreffion  on 
the  mind,  if  not  totally  at  reft,  is  much 
more  at  reft  than  when  the  body  is  awake. 

When  a  man  goes  to  fleep,  as  he  does 
when  not  prevented  by  any  external  acci- 
dent, he  puts  himfelf  in  a  recumbent  pof- 
ture,  which  is  not  a  pofture  he  commonly 
affiimes  when  awake.  \vs.  this  poiition,  in 
the  firft  place,  he  is  fupported  by  a  great 
many  more  points  than  when  ftandiiig,  fit- 
ting, or  walking  ;  therefore  more  points 
being  preffed  upon,  it  requires  lefs  exertion 
to  avoid  the  effedls  of  fuch  prefllire.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  exertion  might  be 
equal,  altliough  it  does  not  feem  to  the  feel- 
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ing  to  be  ib.  In  the  next  place,  if  a  man 
is  in  an  ered:  pofture,  it  requires  the  exer- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  mufcles  to  keep 
up  the  equilibriura  neceiTary  for  that  pof- 
ture,  while  no  fuch  exertion  is  required  in 
a  recumbent  pofture,  every  part  of  the  body 
throwing  itfelf  in  that  lituation,  in  which 
its  gravity  would  place  it.  So  far,  there- 
fore, the  body  is  more  at  reft  when  a  maa 
is  aileep  than  when  he  is  awake.  More- 
over it  is  well  known,  that  what  is  habitual 
is  performed  v/ith  great  eafe  ;  whereas  go- 
ing out  of  the  habit  requires  a  very  conii- 
derable  degree  of  exertion.  Now  the  foetus  in 
the  womb  is  laid  with  its  body  bent,  its 
knees  brought  towards  the  chin,  and  its 
arms  folded.  A  man  in  health  rather  lies, 
therefore,  in  this  pofture,  w^hich  he  has  ac- 
quired by  habit,  than  exert  himfelf  againft 
that  habit ;  fo  far  again  he  is  at  reft  in 
fieep.  It  is  true  that  lying  in  this  pof- 
ture requires  fome  mufcular  exertion,  and  fo 
we  fee  that  thofe  who  have  been  reduced  to 
a  great  degree  of  weaknefs  lie,  even  when 
awake,  upon  their  back,  where  there  is 
hardly  any  mufcular  exertion  at  all.   This, 

being 
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being  contrary  to  their  habit,  produces  a 
certain  degree  of  unealinefs,  which  occa- 
fions  an  attempt  to  ihift  their  pofture,  which 
being  naade  by  the  mufcles  of  the  back,  they 
are  conllantly  throwing  themfelves  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  What  has  been  juft 
faid  fhews  that  in  deep  there  is  a  great  degree 
of  reft  from  mufcular  adtion. 

Again,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  produced 
by  the  adlion  of  the  living  power.  It  is 
very  true  that  almoft  every  body,  excepting 
Dr.  CuUen,  has  attributed  the  heat  of  the 
body  to  fome  of  the  means  of  producing 
heat  out  of  a  hving  body  :  it  would  be  a 
digreffion  greatly  too  long  to  enter  into  at 
prefsnt,  to  ftate  the  arguments  on  this  quef- 
tion  here.  If  the  opinion  be  wrong,  that 
it  does  depend  upon  the  living  power,  it 
will  afFed  the  prefent  argument  but  very 
little,  it  being  at  prefent  only  intended  to 
ftate  a  fad,  to  wit,  that  although  the  heat 
of  the  body  to  the  thermometer  be  the  fame 
in  a  man  fleeping  or  awake,  yet  when  a  man 
is  alleep,  he  cannot  communicate  fo  much 
heat  to  the  furrounding  medium  as  when  he 
D  4  is 
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Js  awake.  This  is  evident  by  the  experience 
of  every  man,  who  falls  afleep  with  the 
ordinary  clothing  which  he  wears  when 
awake  ;  waking  again,  he  feels  extremely 
cold;  that  is,  he  feels  the  fubflances  that 
furround  him  very  cold. 

Although  the  heart  continues  its  adion 
when  a  man  is  afleep  as  well  as  awake,  yet 
during  fleep  it  happens  very  often  that  the 
pulfe,  the  meafure  of  the  adion  of  the 
heart,  is  neither  fo  frequent,  fo  full,  nor  fo 
flrong  as  when  a  man  is  awake.  Moreover, 
the  breathing  does  not  go  on  fo  quickly,  nor 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteilines  in  the 
fame  degree,  nor  any  of  the  other  adions 
neceiliiry  for  life.  Thus,  although  there  is 
not  a  total  reft  in  thofe  adions  of  the  body, 
which  muft  conftantly  take  place  in  order 
to  its  exiftence,  yet  the  body  does  not  exert 
itfelf  in  the  fame  degree. 

In  fleep,  therefore,  the  judgment  is  often 
totally  at  reft;  perhaps  the  memory  and  ima- 
gination arefometimes  alfo  totally  at  reft;  the 
power  of  perception  in  the  mind  is  certainly 
fometimcs  totally  at  reft ;  the  ftate  of  the 
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body,  which  gives  the  mind  a  means  of  per- 
ception, is  alfo  in  feme  inftances,  perhaps  in 
all,  totally  at  reft:  the  mufcular  exertions,  not 
neceffary  for  life,  are  totally  at  reft,  except- 
ing where  habit  has  made  it  more  eaiy  for 
certain  exertions  to  take  place ;  and  laftly, 
the  mufcular  powers  of  the  body,  which 
are  neceiiary  for  life,  adl  with  lefs  vigour. 
Sleep,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  a  ftate 
of  reft,  during  which  the  powers  of  the  fyf- 
tern  are  recruited;  or,  to  go  on  with  the 
limile  firft  begun  with,  the  dam  is  ftiut  up, 
fo  that  the  waters  accumulate  in  it,  and  are 
ready  to  be  applied,  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  machine  into  adlion. 

The  only  apparent  objedlion  to  this  view 
©f  fleep  is,  that  people  in  madnefs,  in  many 
inftances,  never  fleep";  but  then  the  au- 
thor would  contend  that  they  are  never 
awake.  Their  judgment,  that  which  is  the 
greateft  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  is  never  at  all  exerted  in  maniacs  who 
neverfleep.  The  imagination  may  arrange  the 
ideas  that  the  memory  prefents  to  it,  with- 
©ut  the  judgment  ever  attempting  to  difturb 
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it.  The  power  ofperception  In  their  mind 
is  undoubtedly  perfedlly  confufed;  a  crown 
of  ftraw,  cr  even  a  fingle  ftraw,  painted  on 
the  retina,  excites  the  idea  of  a  crown  of  gold 
adorned  with  jewels ;  a  fingle  ilraw  the  idea 
of  a  circle,  and  not  of  a  line.  The  power  of 
impreffions  on  the  body  js  much  lefs ;  it 
requires  feveral  times  the  dofe  of  a  purgative, 
or  of  any  other  medicine,  to  produce  an 
equivalent  efFed:.  The  common  flream  of 
power  flowing  into  the  body,  if  v,  e  may  fo 
fpeak,  may  be  fafEcient  to  keep  up  fuch  a 
degree  of  action,  as  has  juft  been  defer ibed, 
conftantly,  but  not  the  adlions  which  take 
place  in  a  perfon  whofe  faculties  are  found. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is 
the  efFeds  of  fleep, 
• 
Having  fhewn  that  the  acSions  of  the 

mind  are  very  confiderahly  at  reft  in  fleep, 
if  not  fometimes  totally,  and  that  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  powers  of  the  body  are  alfo 
in  a  great  degree  of  inacSion  ;  if  a  quantity 
of  living  power  be  conftantly  generating  in 
the  fyftem,  it  follows  that  in  fleep  this 
power  will  be  gradually  accumulated,  as  the 
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water  would  be  in  a  dam,  if  a  conflant  fmall 
ftream  were  flowing  into  it,  and  only  ^  part 
of  that  ftream  flowing  out.  The  dam  being 
filled,  the  water  flowing  over  would  fet  fomc 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine  at  work, 
which  might  raife  the  fluices  of  the  dan^., 
and  put  the  v/hole  of  the  machine  in  mo- 
tion. Thus  in  thelyftem,  when  a  quantity  of 
power  is  accumulated,  part  of  the  exertioris 
may  take  place,  as  we  fee  is  the  cafe  in  na- 
tural fleep.  A  man  in  health,  and  not 
much  fatigued,  firft  fills  into  a  reverie,  and 
then  into  fleep,  which  at  the  beginning 
is  accompanied  with  dreams,  afterwards 
becomes  more  profound,  until  fometinies 
it  becomes  perfeft,  perhaps  without  any 
dream,  and  the  perfon  is  with  difficulty 
awaked  and  excited  into  adlion.  After  a 
time  of  fuch  profound  fleep,  he  begins 
again  to  dream  ;  all  his  powers  are  brought 
into  adtion  with  great  facility  if  any  ftimulus 
be  applied;  otherwife  they  come  into 
adion,  and  the  perfon  awakes,  without  any 
ftimulus  being  applied,  as  it  were  from  the 
fyflem  being  full  of  power. 
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If  the  fubjed:  be  viewed  in  this  light,  it 
will  appear,  that  fleep  is  fimply  that  reft, 
which  is  neceffary  to  recruit  the  powers  of 
the  body  and  the  mind,  when  they  are  ex- 
haufted;  and  that  in  the  common  and  healthy 
ftate  of  the  body,  when  there  is  the  ordi- 
nary exertion,  fleep  is  neceffary,  after  a  cer- 
tain interval,  to  reftore  the  powers  of  the 
fyftem,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  exert  them- 
felves. 

Want  of  fleep,  therefore,  will  prevent 
the  neceffary  accumulation  of  the  powers 
of  the  body,  and  confequently  induce  weak- 
nefs,  or  the  want  of  fufficient  power  in  the 
fyftem  to  exert  itfelf  to  any  great  degree.  A 
continual  want  of  fleep,  if  the  exertions 
take  place,  as  when  a  man  is  awake,  will  at 
laft,  and  docs  adually,  fo  exhauft  the  fyftem^ 
as  to  deprive  a  man  of  all  power  of  adtion 
whatever,  fo  that  he  fliall  no  longer  exift. 

Sometimes  want  of  fleep  for  a  certain 
length  cf  time  produces  mania,  a  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  which  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  here 
to  inquire  into.     It  may  be  fufticient  to 
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obferve,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine a  priori  any  thing  with  regard  to  what 
would  happen  to  animals.  Mania  is  a 
ftate  of  the  fyftem  that  no  man  could 
have  imagined  if  it  had  never  adlually  taken 
place.  * 

Suppoiing  the  fyflem  is  weakened  by  the 
want  of  fleep,  and  that  mania  does  not  take 
place,  we  are  next  to  take  notice  of  what 
happens,  when  the  weaknefs  is  not  fo  great 
as  to  deftroy  the  patient. 

If  any  machine  be  made  on  mechanical 
j?rinciples,  fo  as  at  once  to  perform  many 
adlions  independent  of  one  another^andaforce 
be  applied  to  put  that  machine  in  motion, 
fo  that  it  fliall  perform  all  its  functions ;  if 
that  force  be  diminifhsd,  fome  of  its  func- 
tions may  ceafe  entirely,  and  the  others  go 
on  regularly.  Suppofe  that  we  had  a 
time-piece,  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
parts  keeping  time  fhould  be  produced  or 
continued  by  any  power,  and  that  this  power 
was  more  than  fufficient  to  produce  the 
motions  keeping    time.     The   fuperfluous 

power 
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power  may  be  employed  to  occafioii  another 
ad:ion,  fach  as  the  pumping  of  water,  to 
which  it  is  adlually  applied.  That  machine 
might  be  Co  conftrucled,  that  the  primary 
power  (hall  be  fufEcient  to  keep  up  the  motion 
of  the  time -piece  and  fomething  more, 
but  the  power  might  be  diminifhed  fo  as 
not  to  be  more  than  fufficient:  in  that 
cafe  it  would  ceafe  to  acl  upon  the  pump, 
fo  that  the  motion  of  the  tim.e-keeper 
might  continue,  without  the  motion  of  the 
pump.  Or  otherwife,  a  mechanical  ma- 
chine might  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  the 
power  originally  generating  motion  fhould 
adl  equally  in  producing  all  its  motions;  in 
that  cafe,  if  the  original  power  was  dimi- 
nifhed,  all  its  motions  would  be  dimini{l:ied 
equally.  Neither  of  thefe  is  the  cafe  in  the 
human  body,  when  the  power  which 
aduates  it  is  dim.inifhed  for  want  of  fleep, 
or  by  any  other  means.  Some  of  its  adions 
do  not  ceafe  while  others  go  on,  nor  are 
they  all  equally  diminiflied ;  but  the  whole 
of  its  ad:ions  become  irregular.  While  fome 
of  them  diminhh,  others  increafe,  indif- 
criminately;  that  is,  it  is  uncertain  which 
will  increafe  and  which  diminifh.    Want  of 

fleep. 
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fleep,  therefore,  produces  irregularity  In 
the  whole  affciors  of  the  body,  and  great 
irregularity  in  fever.  So  does  alfo  any 
other  caufe  diminifhing  the  powers  of  the 
body,  but  not  nearly  fo  much  as  want  of 
fleep. 

For  example,  if  a  man  In  health  fhould 
be  prevented  from  fleeping  during  a  whole 
night,  little  more  would  happen,  than  that 
all  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind  would 
be  feme  what  diminiflied.  He  would  not 
be  abte  to  make  fuch  great  exertions  in 
walking  and  riding ;  nor  v/ould  he  exert  the 
raufcular  adions  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  body  in  fo  great  a  degree.  The 
powers  of  his  perception,  as  far  as  de- 
pended on  the  body,  would  not  be  fo  com- 
plete- For  example,  he  w^ould  not  be  able 
to  adapt  his  eye  fo  exadtly  to  the  diftance 
of  an  object,  as  that  it  fhould  be  painted 
perfedly  on  the  retina ;  the  mind  vv^ould 
take  lefs  readily  or  perfediy  the  impreffion 
from  the  objed:  painted  on  the  retina;  the 
memory  would  be  lefs  ready  in  bringing  up 
ideas  to  the  imagination ;  the  imagination 
S  would 
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would  be  lefs  ready  to  arrange  them, 
and  the  judgment  would  be  much  lefs  ex- 
erted in   determining  the  juftnefs  of  that 


arrangement. 


In  fo  far  the  lyftem  would  be  aftecled 
pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  me- 
chanical machine  which  had  loil  part  of 
its  power. 

Let  the  fame  man  be  prevented  from  ileep- 
ing  a  fecond  night,  then  irregularity  would 
begin  to  take  place  through  the  fyftem.  A 
flrong  contradlion  w^ould  begin  to  take 
place  in  feme  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
inteftincs;  the  appetite  would  begin  to  be 
loft;  the  mufcles  in  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  body  would  fom.e  of  them  ad:  more 
ftrongly,  others  more  weakly  ^  the  heart 
would  fometimes  contradl  more  frequently, 
fometimes,  although  feldom,  more  flowly  | 
the  powers  of  perception,  as  far  as  de- 
pended on  the  body,  would  fome  of  them  be 
ftronger  for  a  fhort  time,  and  foon  after  in  the 
fame  organ  weaker;  the  fame  thing  would 
happen  in  the  power  of  perception,  as  far  as 

it 
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it  depended  on  the  mind  3  memny  would 
fometimes  bring  up  ideas  very  faft,  and 
fometimes  very  ilowly ;  the  imagination' 
would  fometimes  arrange  ideas  very  readily, 
but  not  very  often  in  the  order  which  the 
judgment  would  approve  of,  and  the  judg- 
ment in  many  cafes  would  not  be  exerted  at 
all,  but  leave  the  fancy  to  arrange  them  juft  as 
it  pleafedi  and  if  a  man  in  health  continued 
to  be  prevented  from  fleeping,  thefe  derange^ 
ments  would  go  on  and  mania  would  often 
be  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  fuch  derange- 
ments as  have  been  defcribed  ihould  take 
place  from  any  other  caufe  in  a  man  jn 
health,  fleep  would  be  prevented. 

In  fever,  as  well  as  in  many  other  dif- 
cafes,  thefe  diforders  in  the  fyftern  prevent 
fleep  in  a  much  greater  degree  ;  and  want 
of  fleep  produces  them  alfo  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  only  inftead  of  mania  deli- 
rium takes  place. 

E  While 
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While  the  diforders  in  the  fyftem  which 
take  place  in  fevers  prevent  lleep,  the  want 
of  fleep  in  fevers  weakens  the  whole  fyf- 
tem,  produces  the  diforders  which  have 
been  enumerated,   and  occaiions  delirium. 

To  return  from  this  digreffion ;   when  a 

continued  fever  is  produced,  fometimes,  when 
the  caufc  of  the  difeafe  is  applied,  there  is  not 
the  leaft  appearance  of  fever,  or  any  appa- 
rent alteration  from  health  for  many  days, 
until  all  at  once  a  complete  paroxyfm  of  fe- 
ver comes  on.  Sometimes,  when  the  caufe 
of  fever  is  applied,  fome  flight  febrile  ap- 
pearances take  place,  and  continue  till  a 
perfect  attack  of  fever  arifes,  which  comes 
on  at  once,  and  its  firft  paroxyfm  is  eafily 
afcertained;  now  and  then  they  gradually  di- 
minifhandgo  off,  without  any  permanentfever 
ariiing.  Whenfucb  llighter  febrile  fymptoms 
take  place,  they  do  not  increafe  gradually, 
fo  as  to  ccnftitute  a  fever,  but  the  patient 
goes  on  with  his  ordinary  occupations  ;  not 
well  indeed,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  confined, 
I  until 
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until  all  at  once  a  paroxyfm,  fuch  as  has 
been  defcribed  in  thediffertation  on  the  ephe- 
mera fimplex,  takes  place,  fo  that  the  patient 
can  almoft  always  mark  the  very  hour  in 
which  the  attack  comes  on.  Sometimes  a 
complete  paroxyfm  of  fever  is  produced 
immediately  on  application  of  the  caufe. 


If  none  of  the  fymptoms  of  fever  hap- 
pen between  the  time  of  the  application 
of  the  caufe  and  that  of  the  firft  paroxyfm, 
a  ftrong  attack  takes  place  at  once, 
and  begins  often  with  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs, 
horror  and  rigour;  the  cold  is  followed 
by  a  fenfation  of  heat,  which  is  fucceeded 
again  by  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs,  and  fo  alter- 
nately for  the  firfl  twenty-four  hours. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  fenfe  of  coldnefs, 
but  the  patient  feels  from  the  beginning 
very  hot.  Whether  there  be  a  fenfe  of 
coldnefs  or  a  fcnfo  of  heat,  the  thermo- 
meter under  the  tongue  rifes  to  about  one 
hundred,  or  from  that  to  one  hundred  and 
five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  excepting 
at  the  very  firft  beginning  of  the  attack. 
Whether  there  be  fenfe  of  cold  or  of  heat, 
I  E  2  there 
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there  is  always  great  depreffion  of  ftrength, 
both  in  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  which  is  generally  according  to  the 
degree  of  fever,  fometimes  fo  great  as  to 
render  the  patient  unable  to  fupport  himfelf 
in  an  ered:  pofture;  fometimes  not  fo  con- 
fiderable  as  to  prevent  him  from  doing  his 
ordinary  bufinefs,  if  he  makes  extraordinary 
exertions. 

It  has  unluckily  often  happened,  that 
phylicians  have  been  too  apt  to  go  on 
atttiiding  their  patients  for  a  day  or  two 
after  a  paroxyfm  has  adually  taken  place, 
and  unfortunately  have  been  by  that  means 
fo  exhaufted,  as  not  to  be  able  to  go  through 
the  remaining  part  of  the  difeafe,  but  have 
been  cut  off. 

The  depreilion  of  ftrcngth  is,  in  all  de- 
grees, between  thefe  extremes*  The  pulfe, 
during  the  iirft  twenty-four  hours,  beats 
fcldom  lefs  than  ninety  times  in  a  minute, 
and  very  feldom  more  than  one  hundred 
and  live  in  a  minute ;  whereas  in  an  ephe- 
mera, or  in  the  iirfl  paroxyfm  of  an  inter- 
mittent, it  very  often  rifes  to  one  hundred 

and 
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and  twenty  or  thirty  pulfations.  It  is  fome- 
times  full  and  ftrong,  always  obftrudled, 
fometimes  fmall  and  particularly  foft,  fome- 
times  of  the  natural  fulnefs,  but  with  a 
particular  degree  of  foftnefs ;  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  indicates  a  fever  which  will  be 
very  violent,  efpecially  in  refpedl  to  the  de- 
preffion  of  ftrength. 

The  author  wiflies  in  this  place  to  explain 
his  terms  v/Ith  regard  to  ftrength,  hardnefs, 
foftnefs,  obftrudlion,  or  freedom  of  the 
pulfe. 

Great  numbers  of  pracftitioners  have 
called  obftrudion  hardnefs,  freedom  foft- 
nefs of  the  pulie. 

The  feelings  of  the  organs  of  the  fenfcs 
are  often  different  in  different  men.  The  ear, 
for  example,  of  one  perfon,  can  diftinguifh 
accurately  the  different  notes  on  the  mufical 
fcale;  the  car  of  another  can  diftinguifh 
nothing  but  that  the  found  is  louder  or  lefs 
loud.  In  like  manner,  the  fingers  of  fome 
are  only  capable  of  diftinguifhing  whether 
the  pulfe  is  more  or  lefs  frequent,  and  that 
E  3  by 
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by  comparing  it  with  ibme  other  meafure  of 
time.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  we 
(liould  have  fome  other  criterion  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  pulfation  than  the  feel  of  the 
pradlitioner,  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach 
young  practitioners  how  to  difcover  if  they 
have  any  power  of  feeling  different  fenfa- 
tions,  and  diftinguifhing  them. 

When  the  pulfe  is  hard,  whether  it  be 
ftrong  or  not,  the  blood  is  long  in  coagu- 
lating ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
if  the  blood  flow  from  a  vein  in  a  large 
ftream  through  the  air,  into  a  veflel  nearly 
the  fedion  of  a  fphere,  the  red  particles 
will  fall  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
blood,  and  leave  the  upper  furface  of  the 
coagulum  colourlefs  after  the  blood  has  coa- 
gulated :  whereas  if  the  pulfe  be  ftrong, 
without  anv  hardnefs,  the  blood  will  coa- 
gulate  much  fooner  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  fo  as  not  to  give  time  for  the  red 
particles  to  fall  down  from  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  coagulum,  which  will  there- 
fore be  red. 

In 
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In  like  manner,  if  the  pulfe  be  obflrufl- 
ed  and  not  hard,  the  coagulum  will  be  red 
on  the  upper  furface. 

This  then  is  a  criterion  by  which  ftrength 
and  obftrudlion  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
hardnefs,  viz.  when  the  pulfe  is  hard,  the 
upper  furface  of  the  coagulum  is  not 
red. 

It  is  necelTary  that  the  pradlitioner  fhould 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  feel  of  the  pul- 
fation  under  thefe  different  circumftances. 
This  may  be  done  by  feeling  the  pulfe  of  a 
patient  aitedled  with  an  intermittent,  in  which 
there  is  often  ftrength,  fulnefs  and  obftruc- 
tion,  but  no  hardnefs,  and  in  which  cafe  a 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  away  without 
any  detriment  to  the  patient;  and  again,  in 
a  pleurify,  where  there  is  flrength  and  hard- 
nefs, and  in  which  blood  is  taken  away 
with  great  propriety. 

By  thefe  means  any  man  with  the  faculty 

of  feeling,  fo  as  to  diflinguifh  the  different 

E  4  fenfations 
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fenfations  anfing  from  pulfations,  may- 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  t^e  difference  be- 
tween hardnefs  and  ftrength,  or  obftruftion, 
which,  as  will  be  (hewn  afterwards,  is  very 
efiential  in  the  management  of  fever,  ob- 
ftrudion  being  an  efiential  fymptom  of  fe- 
ver. Hardnefs  is  an  irregularity,  and  con- 
fequently  is  to  be  referred  to  that  treatife, 
in  which  irregular  fevers  are  to  be  confi- 
dered. 

In  the  fame  manner,  when  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  caufe  of  fever  fome  flight 
fymptoms  of  fever  take  place,  and  continue 
fome  time,  whatever  were  the  previous 
fymptoms,  on  the  attack  of  the  fever,  cold- 
nefs  fuddenly  takes  place,  followed  by  heat  i 
or  otherw'ife,  a  much  greater  degree  of  fenfe 
of  heat  arifes  fuddenly,  with  a  much  greater 
depreffion  of  ftrength  and  a  fimilar  pulfa- 
tion  of  the  arterie?,  &c. 

Along  with  thefe  fymptoms,  there  is  ge- 
nerally pain  in  the  forehead,  and  all  the  other 
appearances  which  arife  in  an  ephemera,  or  the 
firft  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  and  have 

been 
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been  enumerated  in  the  diflertations  on  thofc 
fubjedls.  They  proceed  in  the  fame  manner, 
excepting  that  they  are  much  more  irregu- 
lar in  the  firft  paroxyfm  of  a  continued  fe- 
ver, than  they  are  in  an  ephemera  or  an 
intermittent,  where  the  firft  paroxyfm  of 
an  intermittent  is  terminated  by  a  crifis. 
The  fenfe  of  coldnefs  and  heat  return 
alternately,  without  any  regular  dura- 
tion of  either.  This  happens  efpeciaJly 
when  the  fever  is  fevere.  The  depreffion  of 
ftrength  is  like  wife  greater  or  lefs  at  diffe- 
rent times;  thus  there  is  an  irregularity 
during  the  whole  of  the  firft  paroxyfm. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  much  agitated  by 
authors,  whether  fevers  lafting  for  many 
days  confift  of  one  paroxyfm,  or  of  many 
paroxyfms  following  each  other,  as  happens 
in  intermittents. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  diflertation 
on  a  regular  tertian,  that  for  the  firft  days 
there  was  no  crifis  in  many  cafes,  but  the 
difeafe,  as  it  went  on,  fhewed  more  and 
more  critical  fymptoms,  until  a  wtry  evident, 

or. 
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or,  at  laft,  a  complete  crifis^took  place, 
and  the  difeafe  terminated  in  an  intermit- 
tent. In  continued  fevers  the  appearances 
are  fuch  as  take  place  at  the  beginning 
of  intermittent^,  where  there  is  at  jfirft  no 
intermiffion ;  the  paroxyfm  does  not  termi- 
nate in  a  crifis,  but  there  is  fome  relax- 
ation, after  Vv^hich  a  frefh  paroxyfm  takes 
place.  This  may  be  confidered  as  an 
argument,  that  a  continued  fever  is  only  a 
variety  of  an  intermittent.  The  Author  of 
the  world  has  laid  the  diftinftions  between 
different  things  fo  as  to  run  into  one  another 
by  ihades.  How  much  foever,  for  exam- 
ple, a  man  may  differ  from  wheat,  yet 
neverthelefs  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther a  fpunge  be  an  animal  or  vegetable 
fubftance;  things,  therefore,  being  fhaded 
into  each  other,  by  no  means  prove  them 
to  be  the  fame.  It  requires,,  therefore,  that. 
we  fhould  be  extremely  circumfped:  in  de- 
termining that  a  continued  fever  is  elTentially 
the  fame  difeafe  with  an  intermittent  and 
an  ephemera. 

There 
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There  is  fimllarity  of  all  the  appearances 
in  the  three  difeafes,  excepting  that  one  crifis 
often  happens  in  a  continued  fever,  and  en- 
tirely carries   oft  the   difeafe,  v/hicb.   takes 
place  likewiie   in  the  ephemera;    airhough 
fometimes  no  crifis  takes  place  in  a  conti- 
nued fever,  this  happens  neither  in  an  in- 
termittent nor  in  an  ephemera.  This  fimila- 
rityhas  determined  praditioners  of  the  great- 
eft  eminence  through  the  whole  hiftory  of 
medicine  to  conlider  them  as  the  fame  difeafe. 
Many  have  thought  they  varied,  in  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  in  a  continued  fever  the  fub- 
fequent  paroxyfm  takes  place  in  the  hot  fit  of 
the  prior  paroxyfm.    In  an  ephemera  no  fub- 
fequent  paroxyfm  takes  place.     In  an  inter- 
mittent, thefubfequent  paroxyfms  happen  in 
the  crifis,  or  after  the  crifis  of  the  former. 

A  queftlon  arifes,  how  long  the  firft 
paroxyfm  of  a  continued  fever  lafts,  before 
the  fecond  paroxyfm  tegins. 

The  author  has«feen  it  happen,  in  a  {qw 
cafes  of  an  ephemera,  that  the  difeafe  has 
continued  thirty-fix  hours,  and  in  one  cafe 

abpve 
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above  forty  hours  from  the  attack  to  the 
termination  of  the  crifis,  but  this  very  rarely. 

The  firfi:  attack  of  a  fever  begins  more 
frequently  by  much,  as  has  been  obferved 
in  a  former  dilTertation,  between  fix  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening.  In 
a  continued  fever,  if  the  attack  fhould  be 
between  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
eight  in  the  evening  of  one  day,  a  frefh  ex- 
acerbation or  fudden  increafe  of  the  difeafe 
takes  place,  between  five  and  fix  in  the 
evening  of  the  fucceeding  day. 

It  has  beenfaid,  that  fometimes  a  paroxyfm 
of  fever  takes  place  as  foon  as  the  caufe  is 
applied;  likewife  that  fever  takes  place  at  leall 
ten  times  between  fix  in  the  morning  and 
eight  in  the  evening  for  once  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  twenty- four  hours.  This  might  be 
accounted  for,  from  a  man  being  expofed  to 
'  the  cauTes  of  fever  much  oftener  in  the  day- 
time than  during  the  night,  when  the  at- 
tack fallows  the  caufe  immediately.  When 
fome  flight  fymptoms  only  of  the  difeafe  take 
place  at  the  time  of  the  application  of  the 
caufcs,  and  when  no  appearances  occur  for 

many 
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many  days  after  the  application  of  the  firft 
caufe;  if  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  firfl  pa- 
roxyfm  begins  between  fix  in  the  morning 
and  eight  in  the  evening,  the  author  has 
nothing  to  offer  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon. That  it  is  a  fad:  he  is  well  aiTured, 
from  the  obfervation  he  has  made  for  many 
years  in  cafes  of  a  great  many  patients. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  continued  fever  is 
only  paroxyfms  of  fever  running  into  one 
another,  it  becomes  a  queflion  how  long 
thefe  paroxyfms  laft,  and  what  is  the  caufe 
of  their  return.  In  the  firft  place,  fo  far 
as  the  author's  obfervation  has  gone,  the 
firft  paroxyfm  of  continued  fever  lafts,  if  it 
begins  at  fix  in  the  morning,  or  at  any 
other  hour  before  eight  the  evening,until  five 
and  fix  in  the  evening  of  the  following  civil 
day.  That  is,  if  it  ihould  happen  at  any 
time  between  fix  o'clock  in  the  morninp- 
and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  fecond 
exacerbation  will  beo-jn  at  fix  o'clock  nearlv 
of  the  fubfequent  civil  day.  But  if  the 
firft  paroxyfm  fhould  take  place  between 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  five  o'clock 
2  in 
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in  the  morning,  then  the  fecond  exacerba- 
tion will  take  place  in  the  evening  of  the 
fubfequent  day,  if  it  fhould  be  before  mid- 
night; on  the  fame  day,  if  it  fhould  be 
after  midnight. 

In  other  words^  fuppofing  that  the  firft 
paroxyfm  of  fever  ihould  take  place  at  fix 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  or  at  any  time 
between  that  and  fix  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  the  fecond  paroxyfm  will  take 
place  betVN^een  five  and  fix  on  Monday 
evening. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 
reafon  why  this  fecond  exacerbation,  or  new 
paroxyfm  of  fever,  fliould  take  place  between 
five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  all  men, 
even  in  the  moft  perfedt  health,  have  a 
feverifli  attack  in  the  evening,  which  goes 
off  in  the  morning.  In  a  man  in  perfed: 
health  this  attack,  although  not  much 
marked,  is  yet  fufficiently  fenfible.  In  the 
firft  place,  there  is  a  depreflion  of  ftrength, 

both 
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both  in  the  body  and  the  mind,  fuiHcIently 
evident.  There  is  not  the  fame  alacrity 
©f  mind  in  the  evening,  nor  power  of 
memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  as 
there  is  in  the  morning.  This  proportion 
has  been  controverted  by  poets  and  philo- 
fophers,  who  have  often  praifed  midnight 
ftudy.  Two  things  might  be  objecfled  to 
them;  firft,  they  are  not  wilHng  to  give  up 
their  connexions  with  the  world  for  the 
fake  of  ftudy;  and  therefore  defer  it  until 
every  body  elfe  is  at  reft.  Secondly,  there 
is  that  indolence  in  mankind,  efpecially 
in  thofe  who  confider  fpeculation  as  their 
fupreme  happinef-;  which  makes  them  wifli 
to  defer  every  thing  to  the  laft  moment. 

It  is  eafy,  however,  to  refer  the  fad:  to 
the  feeling,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  mankind;  the  alacrity  of 
the  mind  in  the  morning,  and  its  dulnefs 
in  the  evening,  have  the  one  been  celebrated 
by  poets  and  philofcphers,  and  the  other 
reprobated. 

The 
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The  mufcular  power  of  the  body  is 
likewife  greater  in  the  morning:  labourers, 
whatever  may  be  their  habits,  univerfally 
get  up  in  the  morning  to  their  work,  and 
go  foon  to  bed  :  hunters  rife  early  in  purfuit 
of  their  game  in  every  fituation;  even 
where  the  fcent  of  the  game  lies  better  on 
the  ground,  as  where  a  wood  is  enclofed,  in 
which  it  is  equal  at  any  time  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Some  of  the  appearances  which  conftitute 
part  of  fever,  fuch  as  the  contradion  of  the 
fmall  veflels,  are  evidently  much  greater  in 
the  evening.  The  complexion  of  a  woman 
is  pale  in  the  evening,  that  was  rofy  in  the 
morning. 

If  in  perfedl  health  this  natural  evening 
paroxyfm  of  fever  is  vifiblc,  it  is  infinitely 
more  fo  in  difeafes  of  moft  kinds,  there  being 
none  in  which  it  has  not  been  obferved  by 
prad;ltioners;  fo  much  fo,  that  it  is  not 
neceffary  for  any  further  illuftration  of  it  to 
be  laid  down  here. 

The 
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The  ca^jfe  of  this  natural  evening  pa* 
roxyfm  of  fever  has  not  as  yet  been  invefti* 
gated.  It  cannot  depend  upon  the  fun,  it 
happens  at  a  time  of  day  when  he  is  at 
no  particular  meridian  ;  much  lefs  can  it 
depend  upon  the  moon,  it  is  fixed  to  a  par- 
ticular time  in  the  evening,  whereas  her  ap- 
pearance is  perfectly  mutable.  It  might  be 
fuppofcd  to  depend  upon  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  but  it  happens  equally  to  the  la- 
bourer who  gees  to  the  plough  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  bed  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  and  to  a  woman  who  goes 
to  bed  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  rifes  at 
tVv'o  in  the  afternoon. 

It  may  be  laid,  that  it  depends  on  habit  | 
as  infants,  until  they  come  to  a  certain 
age,  are  put  to  bed  early  in  the  evening, 
and  rife  early  in  the  mpriiing.  This  reafon 
is  refuted  by  the  following  clrcumftance: 
the  fun  rifes  at  different  times  at  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  fo  that  it  is  at  one 
part  of  the  earth  morning,  when  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  earth  it  is  evening.  If  a 
man,  brought  up  in  one  pait  of  the  earth, 
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where  it  is  morning,  when  it  is  evening  in 
another  part,  fhould  pafs  from  his  native 
country  to  the  country  in  which  his  former 
morning  is  evening,  if  it  were  habit,  the 
natural  evening  paroxyfm  of  fever  ought  to 
take  place  in  him  in  the  morning;  but  the 
fadl  is,  that  it  takes  place  in  the  evening,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  natives  of  that 
country. 

No  method  has,  therefore,  hitherto  been 
found  out,  to  account  for  this  appearance. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe  of  the  return  of  a 
paroxyfm  of  fever  in  the  evening,  even  in 
health,  it  is  evident  that  this  piopenfity  is 
the  caufe  of  the  return  of  the  fccond  parox- 
yfm in  a  continued  fever. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  if  a  fever  takes 
place  any  time  between  five  and  fix  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  one  civil  day,  and  five 
and  fix  in  the  morning  of  the  fecond  day, 
the  fecond  paroxyfm  takes  place  between 
five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
fecond  day.  It  fometimes  happens,  however, 

that 
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that  no  fecond  paroxyfm  takes  place  between 
five  and  fix  in  the  evening  of  the  fecond 
day;  in  this  cafe,  the  fever  wears  off,  and 
is  an  ephemera;  fuch  cafes,  however,  rarely 
happen.  The  author  has  indeed  had  occa- 
lion  to  obferve  them  four  or  five  times  in  his 
pradice.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  therefore, 
it  is  the  difpofition  to  natural  evening  pa- 
roxyfm of  fever,  that  reproduces  the  parox- 
yfm s  of  continued  fevers. 

The  caufes  then  which  reproduce  fever  are 
apparently  two,  one  that  reproduces  a  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  fever  at  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  period  of  time;  the  other  the  natural 
evening  paroxyfm,  which  reproduces  a  con- 
tinued fever;  both  of  which,  as  far  as  the 
fcience  of  medicine  has  hitherto  been  invef- 
tigated,  are  perfedtly  incomprehenfible. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  firfl:  place, 
that  thefe  different  caufes  ferve  to  dillinguifli 
between  an  intermittent  and  remittent  on 
one  hand,  and  a  continued  fever  on  the 
other  hand.  For  if  we  find,  in  the  firfl  days 
of  a  fever,  when  there  is  no  perfect  inter- 
F  2  miffion. 
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miffion,  that  the  exacerbation  takes  place 
between  five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
or  a  little  later,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
difeafe  is  a  continued  fever ;  bat  if  the  ex- 
acerbations take  place  at  any  other  time  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  that  it  will  termi- 
nate in  an  intermittent  or  remittent  fever. 

The  next  circum.ftance,  that  depends  upon 
this  dodrine,  is  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  a  continued  fever. 

There  has  been  much  faid  about  the  days 
cf  2L  fever;  it  is  clearly  inipcfiible  to  deter- 
mine the  day,  unlcfs  we  can  tell  on  what 
day  the  fever  began.  If  in  continued  fever, 
the  fecond  exacerbation  always  takes  place 
betv/een  five  and  fix  o^clock  in  the  evening ; 
the  third  paroxyfm,  and  the  fourth,  fifth, 
&c.  alfo  begin  between  five  and  fix 
o'clock  in  the  evening  -,  the  firfl  muft  be 
conceived  to  begin  between  five  and  fi.x- 
oViOck  in  the  evening,  whatever  time  it 
really  took  place,  according  to  the  rule  al- 
ready   laid    down,   by   v/hich    it  lias    been 
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lliewn  at  what  time  the  fecond  parox'yfni 
aftually  takes  place,   the  firft  being  conli- 
dered  as  beginning  24  hours  fooner. 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  firfl 
paroxyfiii  of  a  continued  fever  is  irre- 
gular, with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  vio- 
lence, feldom,  however,  fo  violent  as  the 
fubfequent  paroxyfm. 

The  fecond  paroxyfm  is  generally  regular; 
it  rarely  beglas  Vv^ith  a  fenfc  of  coldnefs ; 
the  head-ach  is  coniiderably  increafed ;  the 
pulfe  is  from  ninety  ftrokes  in  a  minute  to  an 
hundred  and  ten,  feldom  more  frequent,  ex- 
cepting when  the  difeafe  is  to  be  an  irregular 
continued  fever,  which  is  to  be  the  fubjecl  of 
a  future  diflertation  -,  it  is  always  obflrudted, 
not  often  hard;  when  it  is  hard,  this  like- 
wife  indicates  irregular  fever,  which  vAll 
alfo  be  the  fubjed:  of  a  future  diflertation  ; 
laftly,  it  is  of  different  degrees  of  fulnefs 
and  ftrength.  DepreiTioa  of  (Ircngth  is 
undoubtedly  an  univerfel  and  conftant 
fymptom  of  fever,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
confidercd  as  an  irregularity;  the  degree, 
howeve:-,  of  depieffion  of  itrength,  is  very 
F  3  various. 
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various ;  when  it  is  very  great,  the  pulfe  has 
a  very  peculiar  feel  of  foftnefs. 

The  heat  taken  by  the  thermometer  un- 
der the  tongue,  is  from  ninety-nine  to  one 
hundred  and  five  of  Fahrenheit's   thermo- 
meter ;  to  the  feel  of  the  patient,  it  is  gene- 
rally greater,  fometimes  exceffive  j  to  another 
perfon,  always  more  or  lefs  pungent.     The 
appetite  is  likewife  loft  to  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe,    often  totally :    there  is  always  fome 
degree  of  naufea,  often  iicknefs,  and  fome- 
times vomiting,     Thirft  is  fometimes  very 
great,  fometimes  inconfiderable,  or  hardly  felt. 
The   evacuations  are  generally  fuppreifed; 
the  patient  is  coftive;  the  Ikin  dry;  the  urine 
is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  after  ftandingfome 
time,  continues  tranfparent;  the  mouth  is  dry. 
The  mind  is  always  more  or  lefs  confufed; 
fometimes  even  fo  early  as  in  the  fecond  pa- 
roxyfm,  the  patient  is  delirious  during  the 
whole  night;  lometimes  again  the  deep  is 
only  confufed   with  dreams.     The  tongue, 
which  in  the  firll  paroxyfm  was  only  covered 
all  over  with  a  very  thin  whitiih  crull,  is  now 

generally 
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generally  become  browner ;  if  the  fever  is 
more  fevere,  this  cruft  is  thicker ;  when  the 
depreffion  of  ftrength  is  great,  it  is  clammy. 
There  is  a  fenfe  of  weight  about  the  pre- 
cordia,  likewife  a  fenfe  of  depreffion  and 
anxiety. 

The  author  has  heiitated  much  whether 
he  (liouid  defcribe  a  fever,  in  which  the 
flrength  is  very  much  deprefled,  as  an  ir- 
regular fever.  After  mature  deliberation, 
however,  he  can  hardly  allow  himfelf  to 
diftinguifh  it  as  fuch.  It  is  true.  Sir 
John  Pringle,  and  many  other  prafti- 
tioners,  being  attracfled  by  the  appearance 
of  putrefadlion  which  takes  place  in  fevers 
where  the  ftrength  is  greatly  deprefled,  have 
fuppofcd  that  the  difeafe  depends  on  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids,  and  not  the  putrefac- 
tion of  the  fluids  uoon  the  difeafe.  If 
the  putrefadion  of  the  fluids  is  fabfequent 
to  the  depreffion  of  ftrength,  and  if  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  depreffion  of  ftrength  takes 
place  in  all  fevers,  in  that  cafe  certainly  the 
putrefaction  of  the  fluids  cannot  be  confi- 
dered  either  as  the  efledl  of  putrefadion,  or 
F  4  as 
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as  an  accident  happening  in  fevers.  This 
argument  will  be  more  fully  entered  into 
afterwards ;  it  is  therefore  only  to  be  re- 
marked now,  that  according  to  the  degree 
ofdepreffion  of  ftrength,  a  greater  or  lefs 
weight  is  felt  about  the  precordia  :  fome- 
times  depreffion  of  the  mind,  as  if  fome  great 
misfortune  had  happened  to  the  patient, 
which  he  cannot  defcribe,  and  fighs  arife 
involuntary  from  his  breaft. 

The  degree  of  depreflion  of  ftrength  gene- 
rally determines  the  wifh  to  be  in  bed ;  where, 
as  has  already  been  obferved,  the  mufcles 
have  the  leaft  exertion.  When  it  is  not  very 
great,  however,  and  when  the  patient  is 
natural!/  fpirited,  he  y/iflies  to  get  up  in  the 
day- time,  but  is  generally  forced  to  lie 
down  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
The  fKin  appears  of  a  duiky  dingy  colour, 
the  ground  of  which  has  been  already  ex* 
plained  in  a  former  differtation. 

There  is  pain  in  the  forehead,  imme- 
diately over  the  eves,  which  feels  to  the 
patient  in   the  11-iin,    or  immediately  below 
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it.  This  pain  is  fometimes  flight,  fome- 
times  very  fevere ;  fometimes  reaches  all 
round  the  head,  but  is  always  external,  to 
the  feel  of  the  patient. 

Sometimes  there  is  depreffion  of  ftrength 
only  in  the  extremities  and  a  feel  of  weari- 
nefs.      At  other  times  there  is  a  feel  of  fore- 
nefs,  as  if  the  patient  had  been  beat  all  over, 
or  fuch  as  arifes  afrer  a  very  flrong  contrac- 
tion of  any  mufcle.       This   laft  fymptom 
takes  place  only  v/hen  the  fever  is  very  fe- 
vere.     All  thefe  appearances   come  on,   or 
are  increafed,  between  five  and  fix  o*clock  in 
the  evening;    increafe  grailually,  and  are  at 
their  greateft    height  about   two   or    three 
o'clock    in   the   morning.     Afterwards,   in 
flighter  cafes,  the  patient  has  fonie  tolerable 
fleep ;    it  is    a   very  (cvcre  fever   indeed  in 
v/hich  he  has  none ;   but  even  then  he  is  lefs 
reftlefs,   and   is   relieved  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  from  all  the  lymptoms  about  five  or 
fix  o'clock  in  the  m.orning.    Although  all  the 
appearances  that  have  been  enumerated  re- 
main,  yet   they  remain  with   lefs  feverity 

than 
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than  they  were  felt  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  third  paroxyfm  is  more  fevere  than 
the  fecond,  and  fo  every  evening  the  difeafe 
continues  to  increafe  for  the  firll  week. 

The  author  has  already  ventured  to  hint 
an  opinion,  that  the  putrefadlion  of  the 
fluids,  which  fometimes  takes  place  in  fever, 
is  the  confequence  of  the  depreffion  of 
ftrength,  and  not  the  caufe  of  it.  The 
contrary  opinion  has  been  held  by  Sir  John 
Fringle,  and  many  other  of  the  iirft  autho- 
rities in  medicine,  and  therefore  requires 
very  particular  attention. 

It  has  pleafed  the  Almighty,  that  animals 
and  vegetables  Ihould  be  continued  by  fuc- 
ceflicn.  The  prefent  race  of  both  die,  fome 
in  a  lliorter,  fome  in  a  longer  period  of  time; 
but  all  die  at  laft,  and  are  fucceciled  by  their 
progeny,  each  fpecies  producing  fucceffors 
perfeftly,  or  nearly  fimilar  in  properties  to 
itfelf. 

When 
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When  one  race  dies,  it  Is  evident  that 
fome  means  fliMuld  be  adapted  to  deliroy  the 
matter  cf  which  it  cunfifted.  A  new  race 
of  vegetables  would  have  no  room  on  the 
earth,  if  the  old  vegetables  remained  exa(fl:Iy 
in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they  died;  a 
tree  would  foon  be  buried  in  its  own  leaves  ; 
even  animals  would  foon  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth,  fo  as  not  to  give  room  to 
new  anim.als,  without  conftantly  treading 
over  the  bodies  of  their  anceftors ;  the  fea 
would  become  one  mafsof  dead  filh. 

The  all-wife  Creator  of  all  beings  has, 
therefore,  found  means,  with  perfedl  facility, 
to  get  rid  of  this,  as  well  as  every  other  dif- 
ficulty, that  the  fmall  degree  of  difcernment 
of  mankind  has  been  able  to  perceive  in  the 
creation.  There  are  two  moces  in  which 
this  is  performed,  as  far  as  the  fubjedt  has 
been  inveftigated.  One  is  by  creating  many 
infers  and  reptiles,  which  live  upon  dead 
matter ;  thefe  are  much  more  numerous  in 
the  warmer  regions  ot  the  earth,  where  both 
vegetation  and  the  growth  of  animals  go 
on  with  greater  rapidity.     How  foon  do  the 
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termites  deftroy  in  a  warm  climate  all  dead 
vec^etable  matter  ! 

The  other  mode  is  by  making  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  fubjed:  to  procefies, 
which  are  called  fermentations,  the  ground 
of  which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  fet 
forth  in  his  Treatife  on  Digefticn,  which 
ferm.entations  terminate  in  putrefaction.  It 
would  ,be  improper  here  to  fay  any  tiling 
farther  of  this  procefs/tban  that  it  converts 
all  animal  and  vegetable  matter  into  certain 
falts,  into  vapours  in  a  fmall  proportion, 
but  principally  into  earth  and  water. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  recounting  the 
caufes  of  fever,  that  one  caufe  was  the  va- 
pour arifing  from  putrefying  fubftances. 

If  to  dead  animal  m^atter  a  pujtrefying 
fubftar.ce,  or  vapour  arifing  from  a  putrefy- 
ing fubitance  be  applied,  putrefadiion  will 
take  place  in  it  much  more  readily  than  in  a 
dead  animal  or  vegetable  fubftance  to  which 
no  putrefying  fubftance  has  been  applied. 
A  queftion  therefore  arifcs,  whether  a  putre- 
fying 
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fying  fabftance,  or  the  vapour  ariiing  from 
a  putrefying  fubftance,  applied  to  living  ani- 
mal matter,  vAW  produce  putrefadtion  fooner 
than  if  no  fach  fubftance  or  vapour  were 
applied. 

It  has  been  already  fhewn,  that  it  is 
neceiTary  that  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
fubfliances  fhould  be  deftroyed ;  it  has  alfo 
been  fiidj  that  it  has  pleafed  the  Almightv, 
that  ail  living  animals  and  vegetables  fiiould 
die. 

The  manner  in  v^hich  all  living  animal 
and  vegetable  fubflances  are  to  die,  and  fo  be 
loft,  is  very  different,  hou^ever,  from  the 
mode  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
when  dead,  is  to  be  deftroyed. 

A  living  animal,  or  vegetable,  is  produced 
by  its  parent,  v^^eak  at  firft  and  imperfed ; 
it  acquires  perfection  by  degrees,  until  it 
becomes  capable  of  all  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  is  deftined.  Among  thefe  purpofes, 
one  is,  to  be  capable  of  propagating  its 
fpecies ;  and  for  this,  after  fome  time,  it  has 
2  ■  kfs 
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lefs  and  lefs  power;  at  laftits  faculties  begin 
to  decay,  and  gradually  decay  until  the  whole 
of  them  are  loft,  and  the  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble dies.  In  man  this  progrefs  is  more  mark- 
ed than  in  any  other  part  of  the  creation. 

In  this  m'r^nner  man  is  to  live  through  his 
life  and  die,  but  during  his  life  he  is  not  fub- 
jedl  to  the  laws  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter;  among  thefe,  therefore,  not  fubjedt 
to  putrefad:ion.'  If  man,  when  alive,  were 
fubjed:  to  the  laws  of  putrefadlion,  why 
ihould  he  be  placed  in  every  fituation  in 
which  putrefaftion  moft  readily  takes  place  ? 

Putrefaction  takes  place  moft  readily  in  a 
heat  of  one  hundred  degrees  of  Farhenheit's 
thermometer  :  it  goes  on  much  moreflowly 
in  a  heat  of  one  hundred  and  ten ;  hardly 
in  animal  fubftances  in  the  heat  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty ;  it  goes  on  more  llowly 
in  lefs  degrees  of  heat  than  one  hundred, 
and  fcarcely  at  all  in  forty  degrees  of  Fah- 
renlitit*s  thermometer. 

The  heat  of  the  human  body,  in  health 
and  vigour,  is  generally  niiiety-feven  degrees 

and 
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and  an  half  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
It  varies  in  difeafe,  fometimes  from  ninety- 
two  to  one  hundred  and  feven.  It  is  always 
therefore,  both  in  health  and  difeafe,  near 
the  moft  proper  heat  for  putrefadion,  yet 
no  appearances  of  putrefaftion  take  place  in 
the  blood,  nor  in  any  part  which  is  alive, 
excepting  in  fever  and  fea-fcurvy. 

Another  circumftance  which  forwards 
putrefadion  is  expofure  to  pure  air.  If  an 
animal  fubftance,  the  moment  it  dies,  is 
perfectly  excluded  from  pure  air,  it  will  not 
putrefy ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  great  blafl: 
of  pure  air  be  conftantly  applied  to  it,  it  will 
putrefy  much  more  flowly  than  if  a  mode- 
rate  quantity  be  applied.  The  application 
of  a  moderate  quantity,  therefore,  is  the 
beft  means  of  producing  putrefadion ;  a 
moderate  quantity  of  pure  air  is  adually  ap- 
plied to  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  living 
man.  The  vapours  conftitutingthe  atmof- 
phere  contain  a  fourth  part  of  pure  air,  are 
applied  only  to  the  furfaces  of  the  body, 
that  is,  to  the  ikin;  the  furfacc  of  the 
noltrils,  mouth,   and  iungr,  v/hich  form  a 
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very  fmall  part  of  the  folids  ^  and  the  pure 
air  of  the  atmofphere  has  a  moderate  effe6t 
on  the  blood  paffing  through  the  kings. 
That  it  does  afK.dt  it  in  a  ceitaia  degree 
appears  from  its  giving  a  yellow  colour  to 
the  red  blood,  fo  as  to  render  it  fcarlet.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  application  of  air  tends  to 
produce  putrefadion,  the  human  body  is  in 
that  fuuaticn,  in  which  putrefaction  Vv'ould 
moft  readily  take  place. 

Another  circumflance  under  which  the 
putrefadlive  fermentation  takes  place  more 
readily  is  motion.  In  the  Human  body  the 
fluids  are  in  conftant  and  very  rapid  motion : 
the  heart  contrads  feventy- three  times  in  a 
minute.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  as  near 
as  can  be  mealured,  it  fends  out  at  each 
contraftion  two  ounces  of  blood  in  a  mi- 
nute ;  fuppofing  then  that  the  blood  is  in 
the  largeft  quantity  that  has  ever  been 
flated,  to  wit,  fixty  pounds,  the  w^hole  of  it 
will  be  circulated  through  all  the  canals 
in  the  body,  and  return  to  the  heart,  in  fix 
minutes. 

To 
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To  give  a  more  diflindt  idea  of  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  blood  moves  in  the 
veins,  v/here  it  moves  with  the  leaft  velo- 
city, let  a  man  comprefs  a  vein  on  the  back 
of  his  hand  at  f:)me  diftance  from  the 
valve,  immediately  above,  and  fqueeze 
out  the  blood  up  to  the  next  valve,  Co 
that  the  vein  fhall  difappear  ;  then  let 
him  immediately  remove  the  preilbre,  he 
will  find  the  vein  fill  again  fafter  than 
his  eye  can  trace.  The  blood,  therefore, 
has  always  conftant  and  rapid  motion. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tlie  matter 
of  the  living  human  body  is  always  in  cir- 
cumftances,  in  which  dead  animal  matter 
would  putrefy  moft  readily. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  certain  falts,  or 
other  matters,  contained  in  the  blood,  and 
other  parts  of  a  living  man,  prevent  the 
other  matter  in  his  body  from  putrefying,  or 
that  the  putrefcent  matters  were  carried  off, 
and  frcili  matter  introduced,  fo  as  to  pre- 
Q  vent 
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vent  putrefiidion  from  taking  place.  Thofe 
who  Iiave  advanced  the  former  part  of  this 
dodlrine  have  forgotten,  that  if  the  body  of  a 
dead  man  is  left  in  the  heat  of  nlnety-feven 
and  a  half  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, without  motion  and  application  of 
the  air  to  the  blood  or  the  lungs,  although 
the  fame  falts,  or  other  fubftances  remain 
exadlly,  putrcfadion  takes  place  in  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  very  violent  degree. 

Againft  the. opinion  of  fome  authors,  that 
matter  is  conftantly  carried  off,  and  new 
matter  introduced,and  by  that  means  the  pu- 
trefaftion  prevented,  the  following  argument 
is  fufficient.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  man 
may'  live  under  all  the  neceffary  and  moft 
powerful  circumftances  of  putrefaction,  with- 
out any  thing  being  taken  in  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  evacuated,  excepting  the  water  that 
flies  off  by  infenfible  perfpiration ;  yet  therq 
is  not  the  fmallefl  appearance  of  putrefaction 
in  the  body.  If,  hov/ever,  a  man  had 
bten  deilroyed  inftantly,  when  in  perfed: 
health,  by  fome  accident,  fuch  as  a  wound 
in  the  fpinal  marrow,  between  the  firft  and 

fecond 
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fecond  vcrtebrse  of  the  neck  5  putrefadion 
would  take  place  in  that  fpace  of  time,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  dead  body  was  con- 
fined to  ninety- feven, degrees  and  an  half  of 
Fahrenheit's  therriometer,  although  it  was 
not  afiifted  by  expofure  to  the  air  in  refpira- 
tion,  or  by  motion. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  known,  that  al- 
though the  body  of  a  living  man  be  in 
every  fituation  moft  proper  for  putrefac- 
tion, and  nothing  is  applied  v/hich  would 
prevent  the  fame  body,  if  it  was  dead,  from 
putrefying,  neverthelefs  the  body  of  a  living 
man  has  no  appearance  of  putrefad:ion  ;  it 
necefiarily  follows  that  there  is  in  the  life, 
independent  of  all  other  circumftatices,  a 
power  of  preventing  putrefacftion.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  property  of  living  matter  to 
remain  untainted  by  putrefad:ion ;  the  pro- 
perty of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
to  putrefy. 

Mankind,  ever  inquifitive,  from  the  dif- 

pofition  which  the    Almighty  has   chofen 

to  place  in  their  minds,  are  ccnflantly  en^ 

G   2  deavouring 
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deavouring  to  find  reafons  for  every  effed 
happening  according  to  fomething  they  are 
already  acquainted  v/ith.  In  this  particu- 
lar cafe  they  have  fuppofcd,  that  the  opera- 
tions which  take  place  ^  in  living  animal 
matter  (hould  agree  chymically  with  opera- 
tions that  they,  can  perform  in  dead  animal 
matter.  They  have,  therefore,  concluded, 
that  fince  animal  matter,  when  alive,  is  pre- 
vented from  putrefying  in  certain  circum- 
ftances  in  which  it  would  have  putrefied  very 
readily  when  dead,  this  muft  be  occafioned 
by  means  which  would  have  prevented  dead 
animal  matter  from  putrefying,  if  it  had 
been  in  the  fame  circumftances.  No  fuch 
means,  however,  have  been  fhewn  to  be 
applied  to  living  animal  matter. 

Was  it  not  as  eafy  for  the  Almighty  to 
make  a  law,  that  living  animal  matter 
fhould  not  putrefy,  and  that  dead  animal 
matter  fhould  putrefy,  as  to  make  a  law 
that  if  one  mafs  of  matter  be  placed  at  a 
diftance  from  another  mafs,  the  tvv^o  {hould 
immediately,  if  not  prevented  by  fomc 
caufe,   begin  to  approach  eacli  other. 

The 
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The  author  by  no  means  wiflies  it  to  be 
underftood,  that  it  is  unnccefTary  to  enquire, 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  fo ;  that  muft  be 
inveftigated  by  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions.  He  has  (hewn  that  every  circum- 
ftance  which  would  make  putrefa(3:ion  take 
place  in  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  is  con- 
ftantly  applied  in  the  living  body;  and 
that  no  chymical  circumftance  has  been 
difcovered  in  the  body  of  a  living  man,  to 
prevent  fuch  putrefaction  from  taking 
place.  He  therefore  concludes,  that  it 
is  an  original  law  given  by  the  Creator, 
that  living  matter  fhould  not  putrefy,  and 
that  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter  fhould 
putrefy  and  be  deftroyed. 

The  heat  of  living  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  will  admit  of  a  parity  of  rea- 
foning ;  but  this  is  foreign  to  the  prefent 
fubjed:. 

Thus  far  the  author  has  enquired,  whether 

the  human  body,  when  alive,  has  a  power  of 

rcfifting  putrcfatilion  when  expofed  to  all  the 

G  3  circum- 
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circumftances  which  promote  putrefafiion 
in  a  dead  human  body. 

The  point  that  the  author  fet  out  with 
was, whether  putrefcent'matter,  apphed  to  the 
body,  produced  a  fever,  and  in  that  fever 
depreffion  of  flrength,  which  occafioned 
putrefadtion  j  or  if  the  putrid  matter  ap- 
plied to  the  body  occafioned  putrefacftion 
of  the  fluids,  as  a  ferment  or  otherwife, 
and  that  putrefaftion  brought  on  a  depref- 
fion of  flrength. 

Many  people  are  conftantly  expofed  to 
putrid  matter,  both  in  a  fohd  and  fluid 
flate;  as  ah'b  to  the  vapours  arifing  from 
putrid  fubftances,  and  yet  no  putrefaction, 
or  any  appearance  of  putrefadlion,  is  found 
in  their  blood:  thofe,  for  example,  who 
are  employed  in  cleaning  out  putrid  ditches, 
or  the  common  fewers  of  great  towns,  in 
their  blood,  or  in  any  other  part  of  their 
body,  no  appearance  of  putrefadion  is  ever 
perceived. 

Unlefs, 
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Unlefs,  therefore,  a  fever  is  produced, 
and  depreffion  of  ftrength  as  part  of  that 
fever,  it  is  evident  that  putrid  matter  does 
not  occafion  any  appearance  of  putrefadion. 

When  a  fever  is  produced  by  putrid 
vapour,  or  any  other  caufe,  if  the  fever  be 
in  a  great  degree,  there  is  great  deprefHon 
of  ftrength  at  the  firft;  but  for  fevsral  days 
there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  any 
putrefadion  in  the  fluids.  Blood  taken  from 
the  arm  coagulates  firmly;  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  whitifli  cruft;  there  is  no 
putrid  fmell  in  the  air  from  the  lungs,  nor 
in  any  of  the  other  evacuations;  there  are 
no  marks  upon  the  Ikin;  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  putrefaction  in  fhort  in  any  parts  of 
the  body;  but  befides  the  great  feel  of  de- 
preffion of.  bodily  ftrength,  there  is  great 
depreffion  of  fpirits,  and  knih  of  weight 
about  the  precordia,  with  a  peculiar  imbe- 
cility in  the  pulfe. 

As   therefore  the  depreffion  of  ftrength 
takes  place  firft,  and  the  putrefadlion  after- 
wards, according   to  the  ufual  precedence 
"    G4  of 
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of  caufe  and  effedt,  to  wit,  that  the  efFeft 
follows  the  caufe,  it  fcems  to  be  fufficiently 
proved,  that  depreffion  of  ftrength  is  the 
caufe  of  the  putrefadlion,  and  not  the  pu- 
trefadlion  the  caufe  of  the  depreffion  of 
ftrength. 

In  fea  fcurvy,  as  it  is  called,  the  putre- 
faftion  of  the  fluids  arifes  undoubtedly  from 
animal  food  being  ufed  without  a  fuliicient 
quantity  of  vegetables  of  a  loofe  texture,  to 
prevent  it  from  entering  in  part  into  the  pu- 
trefadlve  fermentation  during  the  digeftion. 
This  happens  efpecially  when  the  animal 
food  is  preferved  by  fait.  In  fuch  cafes  a  chyle 
is  thrown  into  the  blood- veffels  loaded  with 
putrefcent  matter.  In  this  difeafe  the  iirfl 
fymptoms  which  take  place  are  always 
languor  and  depreffion  of  ftrength,  and 
inability  of  exerting  the  mufcular  powers. 
Afterwards  l)/mptoms  of  putrefacflion  come 
on.  ,  This  fhews  that  even  in  this  cafe 
it  is  the  depreffion  of  ftrength  that  occa- 
fions  the  putrefadtion. 

Since, 
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Since,  therefore,  the  folids  and  fluids  of 
a  living  man  are  placed  in  iituations  the 
mofl  proper  for  putrefaftion  ; 

Since  there  is  nothing  applied  to  the 
living  body  to  prevent  putrefadion,  which 
is  not  alfo  applied  to  the  dead  body  when 
it  putrefies  very  fail ; 

Since  no  frefli  matter  is  added  to  the  liv- 
ing body  during  the  time  in  which  the  dead 
body,  placed  in  the  fame  circumftances, 
would  putrefy. 

Since  the  depreffion  of  ftrength  takes 
place  always  in  a  fever  before  there  be  any 
appearances  of  putrefadlion ; 

And  laftly,  fince  when  the  blood  is  ren- 
dered putrid  by  putrefcent  matter  being 
thrown  into  it,  depreffion  of  ftrength  always 
takes  place  before  there  be  any  appearance 
of  putrefadion  5 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  the  depreffion 
of  ftrength  is  the  caufe  of  the  putrefaftion 

of 
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of  the  fluids  in  fever,  and  not  the  putre* 
facflion  of  the  fluids  the  caufe  of  the  de- 
preffion  of  flrength. 

Symptoms  of  putrefaction  rare!}^  appear 
in  the  fecond  paroxyfm  of  a  continued 
fever;  feldom  in  the  third  paroxyfm,  or  third 
day  of  the  difeafe,  counting  as  has  been 
already  laid  down. 

The  fymptoms  of  putrefadiion,  when  they 
firft  take  place,  are  alterations  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  thefecreticns.  The  urinefirft  has 
amore  vifcid  appearance  than  common;  is 
frothy,  browner,  and  notabfolutely  tranfpa- 
rent,  although  there  is  no  cloud  or  fediment. 
If  the  putrefadlion  is  ftill  greater,  it  becomes 
of  a  dark  brown,  and  lofes  its  tranfparency, 
and  fome times  a  dark  brown  fediment  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  velTel,  after  it  has  flood 
an  hour  or  two,  The  fceces  begin  to  be 
foetid,  and  at  lafl:  have  a  very  putrid  fcetor, 
which,  however,  is  to  be  diftinguiflied 
from  the  fcetor  of  the  inflammable  air, 
which  is  often  difcharged  and  is  very  foetid, 
although  there  be  no  putrefadtian.     The 

foeces 
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faeces  are  alfo  not  uncommonly  black  and 
liquid.  The  fweat,  if  there  ihould  be  any, 
tinges  the  linen  with  a  dilute  ichorous 
appearance.  The  cruft  which  forms  upon 
the  tongue  appears  browner  and  more 
clammy^  as  the  fever  goes  on  it  grows 
browner  and  browner,  until  at  laft  it 
is  quite  blacky  the  teeth,  rubbing  it  off 
from  the  tongue,  become  as  it  were  buried 
in  a  black  llime ;  this  hardly  takes  place 
before  the  end  of  the  firft  week  of  the  dif- 
eafe^  the  breath  alfo  becomes  foetid. 

There  fometimes  appears  upon  the  fkin, 
but  not  excepting  the  putrefadion  has 
arifen  to  a  confiderable  degree,  a  kind  of 
difcolouration,  fimilar  to  the  appearances 
which  we  find  in  poliflied  marble,  not 
purely  white,  which  are  called  bluiih  veins. 
When  the  degree  of  putrefaction  is  mott 
confiderable,  dark  purple  fpots,  of  various 
fizes,  are  formed  in  the  ikin ;  if  the  putre- 
fadion  be  fi:ill  more  confiderable,  the  fkia 
becomes  all  over  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 


At 
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At  the  beginning,  when  the  putrti^&hn 
has  not  gone  to  any  great  length,  if  blood 
fhould  happen  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
arm,  the  coagulum  is  loofe  and  eafily  broken, 
the  ferum  being  hardly  of  a  browner  colour 
than  common.  Sometimes  when  the  depref- 
fion  of  flrength  is  not  very  great,  the 
blood  retains  this  appearance  during  the 
whole  corufe  of  the  diieafe.  Should  the 
patient  become  fo  weak,  as  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  weaknefs,  this  appearance  is  not 
altered,  for  it  is  depreffion  of  ftrength,  not 
weaknefs,  which  produces  putrefadlion- 

If  there  is  greater  depreffion  of  ftrength, 
and  by  confequence  putrefaction  is  in  a 
greater  dcgcce,  the  ferum  becomes  of  a 
browner  colour.  In  a  ftiil  further  degree, 
it  is  red  :  in  this  cafe,  on  examining  the  red 
panicles  with  a  microfcope,  many  of  them 
are  found  diminiihed  in  fize,  and  not  regular 
fpheres,  or  oblate  fpheroids;  fome  have  the 
appearance  of  being  broken  in  two,  and  look 
like  half  moons:  but  moft  of  them  re- 
tain their  healthy  appearance.  If  theputre- 
fadion  goes  on  ftill  further,  there  is  hardly 

anj 
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any  diftinftion  between  ferum  and  coagu- 
lum  J  if  ftill  further,  the  coagulable  lymph 
forms  a  kind  of  bag,  leaving  the  ferum  on 
the  outfide  diftin<ft.  In  the  fubflance  of  the 
bag  itfelf  there  is  no  intermixture  of  red 
particles,  fj  that  it  looks  like  the  buff,  which 
is  on  the  furface  of  the  coagulum  in  cafes  of 
genei-al  inflammation  ;  but  within  this  bag  a 
red  fluid  is  contained,  which,  upon  being 
examined  with  a  microfcope,  ihews  the  red 
particles  of  a  variety  of  forms. 

All  thefe  appearances  the  author  has 
feen.  There  are  fome  cafes  upon  record  in 
which  it  is  ftated,  that  the  blood  was  abfo- 
lutely  foetid ;  and  a  pradlitioner  of  perfed: 
credit,  who  pradlifed  a  confiderable  time  in 
hot  climates,  told  me  he  had  icttn  feveral 
cafes,  where  the  blood  taken  from  tke  arm 
was  adlually  fcetid. 

As  depreffion  of  ftrength  produces  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids,  fo,  on  the  other 
hand,  putrefadion  of  the  fluids  occafions 
greater  depreffion  of  fl:rength,  fometimes  in 
a  degree  that  proves  fatal :  in  this  caie  the 

pulfe 
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pulfe  often  towards  the  end  beats  fafter  than 
can  be  counted. 

It  happens  more  frequently  that  hemor- 
rhage arifes,  almoil;  indifcriminatcly,  from 
any  of  the  cavities  which  open  externally: 
thefe  hemorrhages  are  very  dangerous,  and 
©ften  fatal. 

Depreffion  of  ftrength  happens  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  in  all  fevers;  in  many 
it  does  not  happen  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
produce  any  fenfible  appearance  of  putre- 
fafticn  of  the  blood ;  yet  as  the  cafes  in 
which  it  does  produce  putrefadion  of  the 
blood,  and  thofe  in  Vv^hich  it  does  not  pro- 
duce any  appearance  of  putrefadion  of  it, 
only  differ  in  degree,  it  can  never  form  an 
irregularity  of  fever j  it  can  only  give 
rife  to  a  variety,  which  dees  not  at  all 
affecft  the  pradice,  as  will  be  afterwards 
fhewn. 

At  particular  times  it  is  very  rare  that 

any  great  mark  of  putrefaction  takes  place ; 

at  other   times   it   is  more  frequent.      It 
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was  ccmmon  enough  in  London  from  one 
thoufdnd  feven  hundred  and  fifty,  to  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-five  3  from 
that  time  the  feverer  fymptoms  of  putrefac- 
tion have  been  feldomer  feen^  and  from  one 
thoufand  kvcn  hundred  and  feven ty-five  to 
this  period,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  ninety- feven,  they  have  been  very  rarely 
feen  indeed  in  fevers. 

Among  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
which  gradually  increafe  from  the  fecond 
exacerbation  to  the  end  of  the  firft  week, 
or  fometimes  a  little  longer,  is  dehrium, 
which  will  likewife  require  a  more  minute 
invelligation. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  neceflary  to  diftin- 
guiih  between  two  derangements  of  the 
mind,  delirium  and  mania. 

The  common  diftindlion  has  been,  that 
dehrium  is  derangement  of  the  mind  with 
fever,  and  mania  without  fever.  Thofe  who 
have  given  this  diftindion,  have  by  no 
means  that  idea  of  fever  which  the  author 

has 
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has  endeavoured  to  illuftrates  if  they  meant 
by  fever  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  mania  un- 
doubtedly exifls  very  often  with  frequency 
of  the  pulfe. 

It  is  rare  for  a  perfon  affeded  with  mania 
to  be  feized  with  fever  j  it  is  alfo  very  rare 
for  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  fuch  as  the  author 
is  endeavouring  to  defciibe,  to  be  feized 
with  mania. 

Mania  is  that  derangement  of  the  mind  in 
which,  although  the  material  parts  of  the  or- 
gans of  fenfation  are  in  perfe(5l  order,  yet  the 
mind  often  takes  wrong  ideas  from  them. 
Although  a  windmill  be  painted  on  the  reti- 
na, the  figure  reprefented  to  the  mind  is  that 
of  a  giant.  In  delirium,  the  impreffion 
made  on  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  is  always 
imperfedl,  in  as  far  as  the  material  part  is 
concerned:  the  eye,  for  example,  is  incapa- 
ble of  adjufting  itfelf  fo  as  to  form  a  diftind: 
image  on  the  retina,  which  can  be  perceived 
by  the  mind  ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  per- 
ceived, it  is  always  true.  A  man  in  a  de- 
lirium never  takes  one  objed  for  another; 

he 
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he  only  has  an  obfcure  fenfation,  which  he 
endeavours  to  take  fotne  idea  from.  A  man 
in  mania  ;  fuppofing  the  ideas  taken  from 
his  fenfes  and  brought  back  by  his  memory, 
were  true,  has  his  imagination  fuch  as  often 
to  arrange  them  perfedlly,  and  his  judg- 
ment is  fometimes  clear  in  determining 
whether  the  arrangement  is  juft. 

A  man  in  delirium,  having  no  accurate 
idea  impreffed  by  the  organs  of  fenfes,  nor 
brought  up  by  the  mem.ory,  has  nothing  in 
his  mind  but  complete  confuiion* 

In  mania,  agreeable  objedls  frequently 
occupy  the  mind;  in  delirium,  hardly  ever. 
The  patient  is  wandering  among  tombs, 
falling  over  precipices,  deferted  by  his 
friends,  or  perpetually  in  feme  other  misfor- 
tune. 

Delirium  takes  place  in  many  difeafes  in 
which  there  is  no  fever.  In  fever  delirium 
may  arife  from  the  fever  itfelf,  or  from  cer- 
tain accidents  which  take  place  in  irregular 
fevers.  Delirium  which  takes  place  from 
H  fever 
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fever   itfelf,    is    at  prefent   to  be  inquired 
into. 

When  delirium  has  taken  place  from  fe- 
ver itielf,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that 
it  arcfe  from  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Theie  are  indeed  lome  cafes  recorded, 
in  which  it  has  been  faid,  that  upon 
opening  the  heads  cf  patients  who  have 
died  of  delirium  from  fever,  a  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  brain  has  been  found.  Hence 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  delirium  in 
fever  has  always  been  owing  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  The  author  has  caufed 
the  heads  of  many  patients,  who  have  died 
with  very  great  delirium  in  fever,  to  be 
opened,  and  never  found  any  marks  of  fup- 
puration.  Moft  commonly  the  brain  appeared 
exadlly  as  it  is  commonly  found.  Sometimes 
the  blood- vefl^els  were  diftended  with  blood, 
but  never  was  any  fuppuration  found. 
Generally  no  uncommon  appearance  at  all. 

Among  the  numerous  diffeflions  which 
are  made  in  the  anatomical  fchools,  many  are 
made  of  thofe  who  have  died  of  fevers;  yet  it 

is 
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IS  very  rare  for  any  thing   like  fuppuration 
in  the  brain  to  be  fcQU. 

It  has  juil:  been  faid,  that  delirium  may 
arife  from  accidents,  which  take  place  in 
fevers  ;  fuch  deliriums  will  be  treated  of  in 
that  diflertation,  in  which  the  irregularities 
which  arife  in  continued  fevers  will  be 
defcribed. 

Delirium,  arifing  from  the  fever  itfelf, 
will  only  here  be  treated  of.  Delirium, 
arifing  from  the  fever  itfelf,  appears  to  be 
of  tvv^o  fpecies ;  one,  in  the  firft  place,  in 
which,  neither  in  the  body,  while  it  is  alive, 
nor  by  diiTecflion  in  the  dead  body,  can  any 
mark  of  alteration  in  the  material  part  of 
the  brain  be  found.  In  the  other  we  might 
have  fome  fufpicion,  even  during  the  life- 
time, that  the  material  part  of  th'S  brain  was 
altered ;  and  fome  alteration  of  the  mate- 
rial part  is  adually  found  upon  diffedion 
^fter  the  death  of  the  patient. 

In    that    fpecies  of  delirium,    in   which 

there  is  no  mark  of  affeftion  of  the  mate- 

H   ^  rial 
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rial  part  of  the  brain  during  the  life  of  the 
patient,  or  on  difledion  after  his  death,  is 
It  to  be  fuppofed  that,  neverthelefs,  the 
material  part  of  the  brain  is  adually  af- 
feded?  Is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  mind  exifts  in  the  brain,  and  governs 
the  body,  feated  as  on  a  throne,  fend- 
ing bis  meflengers  to  the  other  parts  of 
his  dominions?  It  may  benecefiary  to  con- 
fider  the  queftion. 

The  ftruflure  of  the  brain  is  very 
grofsly  and  imperfedly  known ;  and  its  or- 
dinary appearances  have  been  fo  well  def- 
cribed  by  anatomifts,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
neceffary  to  enter  into  particulars  here. 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  in  the  human  body 
there  are  two  lamina,  one  of  a  whiter 
colour,  one  of  a  browner  grey,  laid  upon  one 
another,  and  puckered  up  as  well  as  could 
be  in  the  cavity  of  the  fcull.  The  whole  is 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  membranes, 
which  touch  and  adhere  to  the  icull  on  the 
outiide,  and  touch  each  other  on  the  infide, 
but  do  not  adhere,  fo  that  fluids  now  and 
then  get  between  them.  From  the  white  part 
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arifes  a  number  of  fibres,  which  run  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  which  v/e  call  nerves. 
When  thefe  are  cut  through,  the  mind 
lofes  its  power  of  producing  mufcular  con- 
trad:ion.  From  anatomy  this  is  the  only 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  filuated 
in  the  brain,  and  that  it  can  be  deranged 
by  the  derangement  of  the  material  part  of 
the  brain. 

Again,  certain  alterations  of  the  material 
part  of  the  brain  undoubtedly  derange  the 
mind.  A  man  whofe  fcull  is  fradured  is 
generally,  in  confequence  of  the  mifchief 
done  to  the  brain,  rendered  delirious.  An 
inflammation  of  the  brain  in  many  cafes 
produces  delirium;  not  in  all.  This 
might  lead  to  a  belief,  that  the  mind 
refides  in  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nerves  going  to  a  part,  may  be 
totally  cut  through  in  the  human  body, 
yet  motion  in  that  part  may  remain ;  it 
may  live  long  afterwards,  may  regain  its 
fenfibility,  and  in  confequence  afFed:  the 
mind,  even  although  the  nerves  were  not 
H  2  again 
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again  reunited.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Mr. 
Hewfon,  who  in  diffecling  cut  the  nerve 
going  to  one  of  his  fingers ;  after  fome  time 
he  recovered  perfedl  fenfation  and  ufe  of  it, 
although  the  nerve  never  reunited. 

Injuries  done  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  brain,  produce  delirium, 
when  there  is  not  the  fmajleft  appearance, 
upon  diflldion,  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
brain.  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm 
produces  delirium  and  death,  when  on  dif- 
fedlion  there  is  no  apparent  alteration  of  the 
brain. 

The  brain  may  alfo  be  very  much  altered, 
almoft  entirely  converted  into  pus,  without 
delirium.  Of  this  inftances  have  appeared  in 
Dr.  Huntcr*s  diffefting  room.  In  one  of  thefe, 
it  was  well  known,  that  there  was  no  de- 
rangement of  the  mind  during  the  inflam- 
mation or  fuppuration;  but  the  patient 
was  carried  ofif  by  a  difeafe,  in  which  the 
brain  could  hardly  be  conceived  to  have  its 
material  part  at  all  difordered. 
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So   far   there  may  be    very  confiderable 
doubt,  whether  delirium  always  arifes  from 
diforder  of  the  material  part  of  the  brain. 


Again,  if  we  refer  to  our  feelings,  we 
undoubtedly  feel  as  if  the  memory,  ima- 
gination, and  judgment  were  in  the  head. 
The  fenfationF,  however,  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  part  of  the  body  to  which 
the  application  is  made;  we  feel  pain  in  the 
finger  when  it  is  pricked  with  a  needle.  The 
paffions  are  always  referred  to  the  breafl, 
as  common  language  fhows. 

Laftly,  the  author  has  in  feveral  cafes 
fcen  it  happen,  that  a  delirious  patient  in 
fever,  without  any  abatement  of  any  of 
tlie  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  has 
become  perfed:ly  fenfible.  In  all  theie  cafes 
death  has  followed  fliortly;  that  is,  in  lefs 
than  twenty-four  hours,  as  if  the  mind  had 
efcaped  from  the  difeafe  of  the  body  before 
it  had  left  it  entirely. 

n  4  All 
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All  thefe  confiderations  have  induced  a 
doubt  in  the  author,  whether  delirium  may 
not  arife  in  fever  as  an  affection  of  the  mind 
only,  independent  of  any  affedlion  of  the 
material  part  of  the  body. 

Another  kind  of  delirium  takes  place 
from  the  fever  itfelf,  and  the  patient  dies 
in  confequence  of  the  delirium;  or  at  leaft 
when  the  delirium  is  very  fevere.  In 
this  kind,  on  difiedion,  the  author  has 
found  the  veflels  of  the  brain,  including  the 
whole  of  it,  that  is,  the  brain,  cerebellum, 
membranes,  &c.  all  turgid  with  blood,  al- 
though it  never  happened  in  any  of  the  cafes 
which  he  has  caufed  to  be  diffedted,  that 
there  was  -any  peculiar  affedlion  of  one  part 
more  than  of  another,  or  any  thing  like 
fuppuration. 

From  the  foregoing  ftatement  the  author 
is  led  to  think,  that  from  fever  itfelf,  and 
without  any  accident  or  irregularity,  two 
fpecies  of  delirium  arife;  one  without  any 
material  affedion  of  the  brain,  the  other 
with  fulnefs  of  the  veiTels  of  the  brain. 

Independently 
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Independently  pf  this  confideration,  the 
author  conceives  that  external  appearances 
of  two  kinds  of  delirium  take  place,  in 
confequence  of  a  regular  continued  fever 
itfelf,  which  he  now  means  to  attempt  to 
defcnbe. 

The  firil:  fpecies  feldom  happens  in  the 
firft  paroxyfm  of  a  regular  continued  fever^ 
excepting  it  be  very  feveie^  there  is  very 
often  fome  appearance  of  it  in  the  fecond 
evening  of  the  difeafe;  the  patient  fleeps 
confufedly;  immediately  upon  waking,  does 
not  recolledl  his  bed,  or  bed  chamber,  or 
the  people  that  are  about  him;  but  recol- 
led:ion  returns  in  a  few  minutes,  the  eyes 
are  fufficiently  clear,  neither  confufed  nor 
iiupid,  nor  are  the  blood  veflels  fuller  than 
in  the  ordinary  flate. 

There  is  a  degree  of  perfeft  jdupidlty  and 
liillefsnefs  la  the  appearance  of  the  eye, 
which  takes  place  not  uncommonly  in  the 
firft  exacerbation  of  a  continued  fever, 
which  is  a  very  fatal  fymptom,  but  which 
the  author  thinks  is  an   irregularity  in  the 

difeafe. 
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diTeafe,  and  which   in  confequertce  will  be 
taken  notice  of  in  a  future  differtation. 

The  want  of  perfed:  recolledion,  if  the 
difeafe  is  not  very  violent,  goes  off  generally 
in  the  morning,  about  feven  or  eight  o'clock 
of  the  civil  day,  and  the  patient  remains 
recolledled  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
paroxyfm,  but  yet  not  perfecTtly  clear  in  his 
ideas,  and  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  powers  of 
his  mind. 

Every  evening  the  delirium  grows  more 
and  more  fevere  ;  but  dill  there  is  very  con- 
fiderable  relaxation  in  the  day  time,  and  this 
continues  to  increafe  until  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day  of  the  difeafe. 

When  this  kind  of  delirium  arifes  to  a 
great  height,  about  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  patient  begins  to  be  very  con- 
fufed ;  hardly  to  know  the  people  about 
him;  to  talk  much  and  confufedly  about 
his  affairs  ^  to  be  violent.  This  violence  in- 
creafes  till  about  midnight,  when,  if  the 
difeafe  is  very  great,  he  endeavours  to  jum.p 
cut  of  bed,  or  tries  to  climb  up  to  the  top 

of 
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of  It,  and  becomes  perfeclly  unmanage- 
able. This  goes  on  till  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Then  by  degrees  it  fublides, 
and  he  becomes  fomething  more  fenfibleabout 
four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After- 
wards perhaps  he  gets  a  little  ileep,  wakes  not 
fo  confufed,  and  during  the  day-time  remains 
more  or  lefs  fenfible  to  external  objects. 

Thefe  appearances  go  on  much  the  fame 
for  five  or  fix  days,  if  no  crifis  (liould  take 
place.  About  the  fourteenth  day  of  thedifeafe 
this  delirium  begins  to  fubfide ;  the  patient 
becomes  much  more  fenfible  in  the  day- 
time; the  evening  attacks  become  much 
more  confpicuous,  although  not  fo  violent, 
until  the  difeafe  finally  goes  oiF,  the  delirium 
being  almofl  the  firft  lymptom  of  it  that 
difappears. 

Thefecond  fpecies  of  delirium,  arifing  in  a 
regular  continued  fever  from  the  fever  itielf, 
feems  to  go  through  the  following  progrefa. 

It  alfo  evidently  begins  to  appear  in  the 
fecond  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe.  There  is  in 

the 
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the  evening  the  fame  confufion  in  the  per- 
ception; the  eyes  have  their  veffels  fome- 
what  enlarged;  the  cheeks  are  a  little  flufh- 
ed.  Thefe  appearances  go  on  increaiing  dur- 
ing the  firfl:  v^'eek  of  the  difeafe ;  the  con- 
fufion grows  greater  in  the  evening,  and 
fometimes  all  thiU  violent  agitation,  which 
has  been  defcribed  in  the,  former  fpecies  of 
delirium,  takes  place;  but  in  that  cafe  the 
patient  does  not  recover  in  the  morning, 
but  lies  ftupid  and  almoft  infenfible. 
Afterwards  if  the  difeafe  be  very  violent, 
flronger  and  more  violent  delirium 
begins  to  take  place  between  iive  and  fix 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  increafes  until 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
then  by  degrees  the  patient  again  falls  into 
the  lame  ftupor.  If  this  fliould  continue 
till  about  the  fourteenth  day,  the  evening 
attacks  become  by  degrees  Icfs,  but  the 
flupor  continues,  with  deafnefs,  and  inat- 
tention to  external  objects,  and  thefe  ap- 
pearances remain  the  very  la(t  lymptoms 
of  the  difeafe. 

7  The 
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The  author  is  rather  induced  to  believe, 
from  the  fulnefs  of  the  veflels  of  the  eye, 
the  fiufliing  of  the  face,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ftupor  after  the  fever  is  gone 
off,  that  in  this  fpecies  of  delirium  the 
material  part  of  the  brain  is  aifed:ed,  efpe- 
cially  as  when  patients  have  died  of  this 
fpecies  of  delirium,  the  author,  upon  dif- 
fedtion,  has  found  the  veffels  of  the  brain 
diftended  w^ith  blood. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  be- 
tween thefe  two  appearances  of  delirium 
there  are  gradations,  as  we  find  in  almoil 
every  thing  relating  to  the  human  body. 

Whether  the  author  be  right  or  no,  in 
fuppofing  that  there  are  theie  two  fpecies 
of  delirium  depending  upon  fever  itfeif, 
delirium,  whether  it  be  of  one  fpecies,  or 
if  both  fpecies  exift,  airedls  not  only  the 
mind,  but  the  functions  of  the  body  alfo. 

From  the  2d  day  of  the  difeafe  the  delirium, 
if  it  takes  place,  gradually  increafes,  and  along 
Y/ithit  all  ihe  appearances  of  fever;  the  tongue 
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grows  fouler  from  the  beginning  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fecond  week,  excepting  where  there 
are  appearances  of  putrefa6lion,as  havealready 
been  enumerated,  there  is  nofl-minefs,  but 
a  greater  cruft.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
fecond  week  this  cruftg  more  or  lefs,  difap- 
pears,  and  the  furface  of  the  tongue  looks 
raw  when  moift,  when  dry  has  a  poliihed 
glaze,  efpecially  about  the  midale,  fome  of 
the  cruft  remaining  upon  the  lides,  tcv/ards 
the  edges.     The  {kin  has  a  more  dufky  co- 
lour, and  feels   uneafy;    the   patient   pi«.ks 
hairs  from  the  bed-cloaths.      The  eyes  ap- 
pear more  confufed.     Black  foots   feem  to 
the   patient    to    be    miOving    in    the    air. 
The  appetite  is   more  or  lefs   diminlfhed, 
and  often  totally  loft.     Spafmodic  con  trac- 
tions of  the  inteftines  take  place  in  a  greater 
degiee.     The  pain  in  the  forehead,   or  ra- 
ther  the  fenfation  of  it,   is   not   fo  much 
complained    of.      The  fecreticns    continue 
fuppreffcd,    the   ikin   dry,  &c.     There  are 
greater  flatulencies,  and  the  fever  every  v/ay 
increafes  along  with  the  delirium. 

Whether 
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Whether  it  be  that  the  fever  is  gradually 
increafing,  and  delirium  along  with  it,  or 
that  delirium  is  the  occalion  of  the  increafe 
of  it,  the  fever  goes  oa  in  proportion 
with  the  delirium.  Although  the  patient 
ihould  be  infeniible  to  all  external  objed:s; 
although  he  fhould  lleep  very  little,  or 
fcarcely  at  all;  yet,  if  the  deglutition  and 
refpiration  fhould  remain  unimpeded,  the 
patient  is  not  to  be  defpaired  of;  it  happens 
even  moft  commonly  that  he  recovers.  But 
if  he  refpires  with  great  difficulty,  or  hardly 
at  all,  or  if  the  deglutition  be  almoil:  totally 
prevented,  or  if  attempting,  it  throws  the 
patient  into  convullive  contradions,  he 
rarely  recovers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  other  febrile 
appearances  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
lirium ;  though  the  pulfe  (hould  become 
more  flow,  and  lefs  obftruded;  though 
the  tongue  (hould  become  cleaner  and 
moifter  ;  though  the  colour  of  the  f^^in 
fhould  become  more  natural,  the  fecretory 
velTcls  more  relaxed ;  if,  however,  the  deli- 
rium fhould  flill  continue,  without  ftupor  or 

deafnefs. 
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deafnefs,  and  the  other  marks  which  have 
been  pointed  as  accompanying  delirium, 
with  fulnc(s  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain;  ia 
fuch  cafe,  notwithilanding  the  pradi* 
tioner  and  by-flander  are  flattered,  the 
patient  is  frequently  cut  off.  When  thefc 
lafl:  defcribed  appearances  take  place,  that  is, 
if  delirium  continues  of  theiirfc  kind  without 
diminution,  the  author  has  conceived  that 
fome  mifchief  has  happened  to  the  brain, 
or  fome  other  part  of  the  body ;  but  al- 
though he  has  caufed  feveral  to  be  opened 
who  have  died  under  thefe  circumftances, 
he  has  never  been  able  to  find  any 
appearance  different  from  what  is  com- 
monly found  in  perfons  dying  of  difeafcs, 
which  make  no  alteration  in  the  ftruflure 
of  the  body. 

Thus  the  fever  continues  to  increafe  from 
the  beginning  of  the  firft,  and  fometimes 
to  the  middle  of  ^he  fecond  week  of  the 
dikafe,  and  continues  in  the  fame  degree, 
unlefs  it  fliould  be  carried  off  by  a  crilis, 
A  crifis  in  a  continued  fever,  as  defcribed 
by  Hippocrates,  has  been  a  matter  of  great 

debate. 
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debate,  not  only  fince,  bjt  probably  long 
before  his  time.  A  criiis  which  takes 
place  in  a  regular  continued  fever  mav  be 
confidered  in  the  following  manner  ; 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  flate,  that 
a  continued  fever  differs  from  an  intermittent, 
or  remittent,  in  this,  that  in  an  intermittent 
or  remittent  the  paroxyfms,  or  exacerba- 
tions, recur  principally  between  fix  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  civil  day^  but  that  in  continued 
fevers  the  exacerbations  take  place  between 
five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

When  a  very  fevere  exacerbation  occurs 
in  a  regular  tertian  intermittent,  the  au- 
thor has  already  faid,  in  a  differtation  on 
that  fubjed,  that  a  complete  crifis  fome- 
times  takes  place,  and  carries  off  the  difeafe. 
In  like  manner,  in  continued  fever,  if  a 
ftrong  exacerbation  (hould  happen  in  the 
evening,  the  feverity  of  the  attack  may 
prove  fatal;  but  on  the  other  hand,  inHead 
of  producing  a  relaxation  only  between  five 
and  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  pay  occa- 
I  fion 
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iion  a  complete  crifis,  and  fo  in  a  few  hour^ 
terminate  the  difeafc. 

'In  fpcaking  of  a  crifis  in  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever,  it  is  always  to  be  underftood, 
and  is  fo  confidered  by  Hippocrates,  that 
there  may  be  a  bad  crifis,  and  even  a  fatal 
one,  from  the  violence  of  the  attack  of  that 
paroxyfm  ^  or  a  good  crifis  carrying  off  the 
difeafe  altogether,  or  giving  great  relief  to 
the  patient. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  taken  into  conlidera- 
tion  is,  whether  any  fuch  crifis  ever  takes 
place  or  not.  How  this  (hould  have  become 
a  queflion  can  hardly  be  conceived,  fince 
inftances  of  fuch  crifes  muft  have  occurred 
to  every  pradlitioner  who  has  had  occafioii 
to  fee  a  number  of  cafes  of  the  difeafe. 
Others  have  infifled,  that  crifes  happen  in  all 
continued  fevers.  This  opinion  can  never  be 
held  by  any  praditloiier  who  has  had  much 
practice  in  this  country. 

In  different  climates,   the  taking  place  o( 
crifes  has  been  varioufly  defcribed.    In  very 

hot 
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hot  climates,  fevers  are  reprefented  by  pradi-* 
tioners  verfedin  thedifeafesof  thofeclimatee, 
as  if  they  were  all  intermittent  or  remittent  j 
in  which  cafe,  more  or  lefs  perfedl  crifes  al- 
ways take  place  :  to  wit,  in  climates  in  which 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  in  the 
fhade  is  from  about  eighty  degrees  to  one 
hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  ten. 

The  fame  thing  is  alfo  true  where  the 
variation  of  the  temperature  is  very  great. 
In  Carolina,  for  example,  where  in  one  day, 
from  the  variation  of  the  wind,  the  heat 
may  rife  from  under  ten  to  upwards  of 
fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
In  countries  not  quite  fo  hot,  and  not  fo 
variable,  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  authors 
have  defcribed  continued  fevers  as  almofl 
always  terminating  by  criiis.  In  this  coun- 
try, as  far  as  the  author's  obfervation  has 
gone,  hardly  one  third  of  fevers  have  been 
carried  oft'  by  crifes,  fuch  as  the  author  has 
juft  defcribed.  In  colder  countries,  where 
the  inhabitants  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  atmofphere, 
as  in  Siberia,  continued  fevers  are 
I  2  very 
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7ery  rare,  and  crifes  fcarcely  ever  take  place 
in  thi'in. 

Hippocrates  has  not  only  laid  down  that 
continued  fevers  are  terminated  by  crifes, 
but  alfo  that  thcfe  crifes  take  place  on  cer- 
tain particular  days  of  the  difeafe,  which  he 
has  called  critical  days.  This  doftrine  has 
afforded  a  ground  of  great  difpute. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  a  fever  termi-- 
Bates  on  a  certain  day  of  the  difeafe  by  cri- 
iis,  the  firft  queftion  undoubtedly  is,  what 
is  to  be  accounted  the  firft  day  of  the  dif- 
eafe. The  author  has  endeavoured  to 
ihow,  that  the  beginning  of  the  fever  is 
not  to  be  counted  from  the  hour  of  the  firft 
attack,  but  from  the  fecond  attack,  or  firft 
exacerbation  of  the  difeaf^  v/lnch  begins 
between  five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
He  has  faid,  that  moft  commonly,  if  the 
difeafe  begins  before  fix  o^ock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  fecond  attack  takes  place  between 
five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  civil  day,  and  by  conlequence  that  the 
fever  is  to  be  confidered  as  beginning  between 

fi.ve 


five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  civil  day;  but  that  generally,  if 
the  fir  ft  attack  be  after  fix  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  civil  day,  as  is  commonly 
the  cafe^  the  fever  cannot  be  confidered  as 
beginning  till  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  fame  civil  day,  the  fecond 
attack,  or  firft  exacerbation  of  the  difeafe, 
not  happening  till  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  fubfequent  civil  day. 

In  other  words,  fappofing  the  difeafe 
Ihouid  take  place  between  fix  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  and  fix  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  day  of  the  fever  muft  generally  be  taken 
between  five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  Sunday. 

There  are  fome  cafes  in  which  there  are 
exceptions,  but  thefe  will  be  confidered 
among  the  irregularities  which  take  place 
in  the  difeafe. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  from  what  time 

we  are  to  reckon  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 

I  3  and 
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that  crifes  take  place  in  the  firil:  twelve 
hours  of  the  exacerbation,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
fettle  the  days  of  the  difeafe  on  which  crifes 
occur. 

Excepting  in  intermitteiit  and  remittent 
fevers,  crifes  very  rarely  happen  in  the 
firft  week  of  the  difeafe  unlefs  on  the 
feventh  day.  Hippocrates  enumerates, 
howevei*,  in  the  different  works  afcribed 
to  him,  the  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  ninth, 
eleventh,'  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  feven* 
teeth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-firft  days  as 
critical  days.  He  alfo  fays,  that  although 
thefe  be  the  true  critical  days,  yet  that 
there  are  fpurious  critical  days,  viz.  the 
eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth,  &c.  and  that 
it  is  known  whether  the  fever  had  perfedl 
or  fpurious  critical  days,  by  one  day  being 
an  indication  of  another.  That  is,  if  you 
find  a  ftrong  exacerbation  take  place  on  the 
feventh,  and  alfo  confiderable  relaxation  be- 
tween five  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
if  you  find  a  coldnefs  take  place  about 
fix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  at  leafl:  confi- 
derable drynefs  of  the  fkin,  very  great  heat, 

greater 
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greater  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  and  more 
violent  delirium  on  the  begini]ii>g  of  the 
fcventh  day,  viz.  between  five  and  fix 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  if  thefe  appear- 
ances increafe  very  much  till  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  fubiide, 
and  the  patient  is  more  fenfible  than  he 
was  the  morning  before;  if  his  £kin  and 
tongue  become  moifter,  his  tongue  cleaner^ 
and  the  fecretory  veffels  relaxed,  although 
no  complete  crhls  take  place,  you  are  to 
confider  in  that  fever  the  fcventh,  ninth 
days,  &c.  as  the  true  critical  days,  and  that 
the  patient  had  a  better  chance  of  recovering 
on  thefe  days.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
ftronger  attack  and  greater  relaxation  take 
place  firfl,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
day  of  the  difeafe,  then  the  difeafe  will 
obferve  fpurious  critical  days,  and  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  &c.  Vv^ill  be  the  critical  days, 
and  the  patient  will  have  more  chance  of 
recovering  on  thefe  days ;  but  in  this  lafl 
cafe  he  will  have  a  lefs  chance  of  the 
crifis  being  fo  perfeft,  or  carrying  ou  the 
difeafe. 

J  4  ^^^ 
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The  only  piaufibL  mode  of  accounting 
for  thefe  critical  days,  is  thu  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Cullen,  in  a  clinical 
ledure  he  gave  about  the  year  1 797  ; 
to  wit,  that  contintied  fevers  obferved  in 
fome  degree  the  types  of  intermittents. 

He  faid,  that  during  the  firft  week  of  a 
continued  fever  it  obferved  the  quotidian 
type;  that  in*  the  fecond  it  obferved  the 
tertian  type,  and  in  the  third  week  the 
quartan  type  :  that  is  to  fay,  that  in  the 
iirft  every  day's  paroxyfm  increafed  ;  by 
which  is  to  be  underftood,  that  the  third 
paroxyfm  was  greater  than  the  fecond ; 
the  fymptoms  of  the  fourth  were  more 
fevere  than  thofe  of  the  third,  &c.  that 
in  the  fecond  week  there  was  a  ftronger  ex- 
acerbation one  day,  and  lefs  ftrong  the  next 
day;  that  in  the  third  week  there  was  a  flrong 
exacerbation  on  one  day,  on  the  two  fub- 
fequent  days  a  weaker  exacerbation,  and  that 
on  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day,  count- 
ing exclufively,  a  ftronger  exacerbation  again 
took  place. 

Again, 
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Again,  he  faid,  that  it  oftea  happened 
in  intermitting  fevers,  that  a  paroxyfm  oc^ 
curs  every  day,  but  that  the  paroxyfms 
were  unequal:  the  paroxyfms  every  other 
day  being  flighter,  every  other  day  more 
fevere;  or  that  they  might  begin  at  other 
times  of  the  day. 

In  other  words,  fappofing  a  fevere  pa- 
roxy fm,  after  the  intermittent  was  formed, 
took  place  on  Sunday  at  noon,  a  paroxyfm 
might  take  place  on  Monday,  which  might 
be  either  at  noon,  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or  one  or  two  in  the  after- 
noon, but  lefs  fevere:  and  again,  that  on 
Tuefday  a  ftronger  paroxyfm  took  place  at 
noon,  iimilar  to  that  which  took  place  on 
Sunday;  and  that  a  flighter  paroxyfm  might 
take  place  on  Wednefday  fimilar  to  that 
which  took  place  on  Monday. 

Such  cafes  he  called  double  tertians  :  they 
were  alfo  called  double  tertians  by  many  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  phyficians, 

and 
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and  likewife  by  praditioners  after  the  revival 
of  the  fcience  of  medicine  in  Europe. 

In  fuch  cafes.  Dr.  Cullen  obferved,  that 
the  (evere  paroxyfms  were  fliorter,  and  pro- 
dudtive  of  more  perfect  crifes;  if  therefore 
the  continued  fever  fhould  be  governed  by  a 
tertian  type  in  the  fecond  week  of  the  dif- 
eafe>  that  then  the  paroxyfms,  or  exacerba- 
tions>  might  recur  every  day,  but  be  more 
ftrong  every  other  day,  and  terminate  with 
a  more  perfed  crifis,  they  might  be  fo  (hort, 
and  terminate  with  fuch  a  perfed:  crifis ;  as 
entirely  to  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  continued  fever  ob- 
ferved a  quartan  type,  and  there  were  two 
flight  exacerbations  after  a  feverer  one,  fol- 
lowed by  two  flight  exacerbations,  and  then 
•again  a  feverer  exaceibation,  andfo  on,  there 
was  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  fevere  exa- 
cerbation being  the  fliorteft,  and  followed 
by  a  more  perfed:  crifis,  and  often  by  fo 
perfedl  a  crifis  as  to  terminate  the  difeafe. 

Connedting  this  idea  with  what  has  been 
faid  above,  a  continued  fever  obferves  the 

quotidian 
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qjLiotidun  type  in  the  firft:  week.  If  a  crlfis 
takes  place  after  the  firft  two  or  three  exa- 
cerbations, the  difeafe  recurs,  and  becomes 
an  intermittent  fever.  But  if  it  goes  on  as 
far  as  the  fifth  day,  and  a  crifis  lliould  take 
place  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  diieafe,  that 
crifis  would  terminate  the  fever  entirely: 
the  fame  thing  may  befaid  of  the  fixth  dav; 
but  thefe  two  days  fecm  to  be  uncertainly 
marked  as  critical  days,  complete  crifes 
happening  on  them  very  rarely. 

If  the  firft  paroxyfm  of  the  tertian  type 
ffiould  take  place  on  the  feventh  day,  then 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  a  crifis  on  that 
day;  and  in  confequence,  on  the  ninth, 
eleventh,  and  thirteenth  days. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  Is  no  reafon  for 
believing  that  the  fever  changes  its  type  more 
frequently  on  the  feventh  than  upon  the  eighth 
day ;  and  therefore  if  the  fever  changes  its 
type  on  the  eighth  day,  the  eighth,  tenth  and 
twelfth  v/ould  become  the  critical  days  in  the 
fecond  week,  and  according  to  Hippocrates 
would  be  fpurious  critical  days,  Hippo- 
crates 
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crates  accordingly  fays,  that  if  you  find  i 
feverer  attack  take  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feventh  day,  and  go  off  v/ith  fome  cri- 
tical fymptoms,  fach  as  moiflnre  on  the 
fkin,  greater  cleannefs  of  the  tongue,  &c. 
then  you  are  to  conclude  that  the  feventh, 
ninth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth  days  are  the 
critical  days  of  the  fecond  week.  If  a 
llronger  exacerbation  ihould  take  place  on 
the  fixth  or  eighth  days,  followed  by  criti- 
cal appearances,  as  have  been  above  ob- 
ferved,  then  you  are  to  reckon  the  eighth, 
tenth,  and  twelfth  the  critical  days  of  the 
fecond  week  ;  and  fo  far,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates, the  critical  days  are  the  days  of 
the  ftronger  exacerbations  of  the  tertian  type 
in  the  fecond  week. 

If  again  the  fourteenth  day  fliould  be 
the  firft  day  of  the  quartan  type,  then  there 
would  be  greater  difpofition  to  crifis  on  that 
day.  Indeed  the  fourteenth  day  is  by  much 
the  mod  common  day  on  which  a  crilis 
takes  place.  If  the  fever  was  now  obferv- 
ing  a  quartan  type,  the  fifteenth  and  fix- 
teenth  days  being  days  of  weaker  cxaccrba- 
5  tions, 
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tions,  there  would  belittle  chance  of  crifis 
upon  tbenij  on  the  feventeenth  day  there 
would  be  a  flrcr.ger  exacerbation  according 
to  the  quartan  type,  and  in  confequence  a 
greater  difpofition  to  crilis;  on  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  days,  there  being 
weaker  exacerbations  according  to  the  quar- 
tan type,  there  would  again  be  lefs  chance 
of  crilis  upon  thefe  days ;  but  on  the 
twentieth  day,  there  being  a  ftronger  exa- 
cerbation again,  according  to  the  quartan 
type,  there  would  be  greater  chance  of  crifis 
upon  that  day.  This  dodrine  will  by  no 
means  agree  for  the  twenty-firft  day,  which 
it  is  more  probable  that  Hippocrates,  and  the 
phyiicians  of  his  time,  reckoned  the  cri- 
tical day,  inftead  of  the  twentieth,  becaufe 
it  was  an  odd  day,  wliich  they  conlidered 
more  fortunate  than  an  even  day.  This 
.whim  was  probably  the  ground  of  their  con- 
fidering  the  feventh,  ninth  days,  &c.  as  be- 
ing the  true  critical  days,  and  the  eighth, 
tenth,  &c.  as  fpurious  critical  days. 

In  compliance  with  this   idea,   fome  of 
thofe  authors  who  have  admitted  the  four- 
teenth 
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teenth  as  the  moil:  common  critical  day,  ss 
it  has  adtually  been  found  in  practice,  have 
called  it  an  odd  day,  becaufe  it  was  the 
fecond  feventh,  and  fo  have  perhaps  like- 
wife  admitted  the  twenty-firft  among  the 
critical  days  as  the  third  feventh. 

The  truth  of  this  doftrine  may  alfo  be 
fupported  by  what  happens  in  hot  and  in 
cold  climates. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  crifis  much 
feldomer  take  place  in  cold  climates  than  in 
hot  climates;  and  alfo  that  fevers  are 
much  oftener  intermittents  and  remittents  in 
hot  than  in  cold  climates :  it  is  much  more 
probable,  therefore;  that  as  intermittents 
are  governed  by  types,  that  types  have  a 
greater  power  over  continued  fevers  like- 
vrife  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold  ones. 
This  perfectly  accords  with  Dr.  Cul- 
len's  dodirine. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  not  above 
one  third  part  of  the  fevers  which  happen 
in  London  arc  terminated  by  a  crifis ;   that 

is 
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is  to  fay,  In  not  above  a  third  part  of  the 
fevers  which  happen  in  London,  does  a 
much  flronger  attack  t?.ke  place  in  the 
evening  than  took  place  in  the  evening  of 
the  civil  day  before,  and  kill  the  patient,  or 
otherwife  terminate  with  fo  complete  a  free- 
dom from  the  difeafe  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  as  to  render  him,  (hould 
there  be  no  relapfe,  perfedly  fafe. 

In  cafes  in  which  no  adlual  crifes  take 
place,  ftill  it  happens  fometimes,  but  not 
always,  that  there  are  ftronger  exacerba- 
tions every  other  day  in  the  fecond  week, 
and  every  fourth  day  in  the  third,  in  regular 
fever  happening  in  this  country. 

By  the  end  of  the  feventh  day  the  fever 
has  often  increafed  to  nearly  its  greateft 
height,  when  it  is  regular.  The  fecond 
week  is  fometimes  gone  through  without 
very  diftrelfing  fymptoms,  and  fometimes 
cafes  with  fymptoms  of  the  greateft  diftrefs 
and  danger  occur ;  and  there  are  all  grada- 
tions between  thefe  extremes. 


It 
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It  IS  neceffary  that  the  author  lli'  uld 
here  obfer\re,  that  he  has  been  defcribing 
the  difeafe  and  its  progrefs,  when  it  has  not 
been  increafed,  or  rendered  irregular  by  im- 
prudent practice. 

The  appearances,  then,  in  the  fecond 
week  are  fometimes  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
to  perhaps  an  hundred,  or  an  hundred  and 
five,  in  the  evening;  and  in  the  morning 
from  ninety-five  to  an  hundred.  In  many 
cafes  of  fever  the  pulfe  is  much  more  fre- 
quent, but  this  will  be  defcribed  as  an  irre- 
gularity in  a  fjture  differtation. 

The  ton  sue  is  covered  with  a  brownifh 
fur,  which  is  not  flimy,  excepting  when 
putrefaclion  takes  place,  as  has  already  been 
defcribed.  When  the  difeafe  is  fevere,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
efpecially  to  lofe  this  fur,  and  appear,  when 
inoifl:,  cleaner  and  rawer  than  it  is  in  its 
natural  ftate,  and,  when  dry,  with  a  de- 
gree of  polifli,  as  if  it  were  glazed  over. 

The 
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The  eyes  have  always,  provided  the  fever 
be  regular,  a  degree  of  confufion;  but  it 
is  greater  or  lefs  as  there  is  more  or  kfs  de- 
lirium, as  has  already  been  defcribed.  The 
ikin  is  of  a  dirty  duficy  colour ;  this  fymp- 
tom  is  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

The  head-ach  is  often  lefs  complained 
of  by  the  patient,  but  this  appears  rather 
to  depend  upon  the  confufion  of  the  mind 
than  on  the  head's  being  actually  relieved. 

The  appetite  is  often  totally  loft.  The 
patient  frequently  complains  lefs  of  thirft 
during  the  fecond  than  during  the  firft 
week;  but  this  want  of  thirft  feems  rather 
to  be  from  the  confufion  of  the  mind;  for 
fometimes,  efpecially  when  the  fever  is  very 
violent,  he  will  drink  a  great  quantity  at 
once,  and  at  other  times,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  will  hardly  drink  an  ounce. 
The  ll^in  continues  very  dry  and  parched, 
that  is,  feels  very  hot  and  dry  to  the  by- 
ftander. 

K  The 
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The  urine  continues  perfedlly  tranfparent, 
as  has  been  defcribed. 

There  are  flatulencies  in  the  inteftines, 
generally  with  coftivenefs ;  but  now  and 
then  there  are  one  or  two  thin  and  very  foetid 
evacuations  in  twenty- four  hours,  even  when 
there  is  no  other  appearance  of  putrefad:ion. 

The  fleep,  when  the  patient  gets  any, 
is  more  or  lefs  quiet,  partly  according  to 
the  delirium,  and  partly  according  to  the 
general  reftkfsnefs. 

If  the  fever  fhould  be  flight,  and  per- 
fedly  regular;  if  the  pradlitioner  has  pa- 
tience, and  does  not  prefs  the  patient  with 
improper  remedies,  nor  the  by-flanders 
v/ith  improper  nourifliment,  this  fliage  of 
the  difeafe  pafl^^s  over  with  tolerable  tran- 
quillity. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  deli- 
rium, and  other  fymptoms  of  fever,  be  very 
violent,  it  proceeds  with  the  utmoft  anxiety 
to  thepraditioner  and  danger  to  the  patient. 
This  happens  in  all  gradations,  from  the 
mofl:  fevere  and  fatal  to  the  flighted:. 

Provided 
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Provided  there  has  not  been  fuch  a  de- 
preffion  of  ftrength  as  to  occalion  putre- 
fadion  of  the  fluids,  and  by  that  means  to 
deftroy  the  patient,  and  that  neither  of  the 
kinds  of  delirium  which  have  been  defcribed 
fhould  prove  fatal  5  or  provided  the  patient 
fhould  not  be  deftroyed,  by  flrong  fymp- 
toms  of  fever  taking  place  at  the  beginising 
of  a  critical  paroxyfm;  and  the  delirium, 
if  of  the  iirft  fpecies  defcribed,  keeps  pace 
v^ith  the  other  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage; 
or  provided  it  be  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  if  it 
begins  to  be  converted  into  deafnefs  and 
ftupor  :  and  provided,  that  the  fever  was  of 
itfelf  perfectly  regular,  and,  laftly,  that  it 
has  not  been  rendered  irregular  by  improper 
treatment,  it  rarely  happens  that  it  is  danger^- 
ous  after  the  fecond  week. 

On  the  fifteenth  day,  and  often  fooner, 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  begin  to  abate. 
The  firft  appearance  of  this  abatement  is 
not  uncommonly  a  cleannefs  and  healthy 
look  about  the  edges  of  the  tongue;  or 
fometimes  the  fkin  becomes  of  a  more 
natural  colour;  fometimes,  although  not 
K  2  very 
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very  generally,  a  ivveating  takes  place  all  over 
the  body,  and  the  fkin  afterwards  continues 
moift.  The  delirium,  if  it  beef  the  firft  kind, 
abates  in  the  day-time,  and  returns  at 
night;  if  of  the  fecond  kind,  the  patient  is 
deaf  and  ftupid,  v^ith  little  difference  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  this  deafnefs  and 
ftupor  remain  until  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
eafe  has  difappeared. 

The  depreffion  of  ftrength  generally  goes 
off,  but  leaves  real  weaknefs  behind  -,  this  is 
not  in  any  cafe  more  confpicuous,  than  when 
the  depreffion  has  been  fo  great  as  to  occa- 
fion  putrefadion  of  the  fluids.  In  this  cafe, 
all  the  appearances  of  putrefacStion  which 
have  been  already  defcribed  begin  to  difap- 
pear;  that  is  to  fay,  the  tongue  is  no  longer 
covered  with  flime,  nor  the  teeth  buried  in 
it,  but  generally  looks  raw,  if  moift,  and 
with  a  polifhed  glofs  on  the  furface  when 
dry;  the  marbling  goes  off  from  the  fkin; 
or,  if  there  were  any  purple  fpots,  thefe 
become  yellowifli  and  difappear ;  the  breath 
and  fecretions  no  longer  are  foetid,  nor  bear 
any  other  marks  of  putrefaction .      This 

diminution 
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diminution  of  the  appearances  of  putrefac- 
tion does  not  happen  at  once,  excepting  a 
criiis  (hould  take  place,  when  they  go  off 
almofl  entirely  in  one  night. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fecond 
week  of  the  difeafe  it  often  happens,  that 
an  eruption  takes  place  on  the  fkln  quite 
different  from  that  marbling,  or  thofe  purple 
fpots,  which  arife  from  theputrefadion  of  the 
fluids.  This  eruption fometimes  happenseven 
in  the  fir  ft  week  of  the  fever,  but  much  more 
commonly  in  the  fecond  week  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  It  occurs  principally  about  the  neck 
and  breaft,  and  refembles  very  much  the 
appearance  of  flea  bites ;  that  is,  there  are 
a  number  of  fmall  brownidi  red  fpecks, 
often  not  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  brownnefs  of  the  fur- 
rounding  fkin.  Hov/  or  why  this  eruption 
takes  place  the  author  could  never  iatisfy 
himfelf,  and  perhaps  it  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance, fince  the  courfe  of  the  fever  is 
not  at  all  altered  by  it.  The  fever  is  neither 
increafed  nor  diminifhed  by  its  appearance, 
nor  any  ways  apparently  altered  5  neither  is 
K  3  there 
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there  any  incrcafe,  alteration,  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  fever,  upon  its  going  oft',  which 
it  does  commonly  in  a  few  days. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  eruption, 
which  does  not  commonly  take  place  be- 
fore the  third  week  of  the  difeafe,  and  more 
frequently  when  there  have  been  fymptoms 
of  putrefadlion  in  the  firft  and  fecond  week. 
This  eruption  /confifts  of  excrefcence?, 
fomething  like  warts,  but  of  lefs  diameter,, 
and  greater  height  fi'om  the  fkin,  of  a 
blackifli  colour,  and  pretty  fine  texture. 
The  author  has  like  wife  not  been  able  to 
difcern  any  caufe  of  their  taking  place,  or 
any  confequence  arifing  from  them,  either  in 
the  appearances  of  the  fever  itfelf  or  other- 
wife,  to  the  patient.  This  eruption  is  much 
lefs  frequent  than  the  one  juft  defcribed.  The 
eruptions  are  not  nearly  fo  numerous,  nor  are 
they  difperfed  all  over  the  body.  Thefe  fel- 
dom  appear  before  the  end  of  the  fecond 
week.  They  go  ofl^,  or  rather  the  excrefcences 
drop  oft^,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
week,  without  any  increafe  or  diminution 
of  the  difeafe. 

To 
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To  return  to  the  abatement  of  the  dif- 
eafe  in  the  third  week  :  the  urine  depofits 
fometimes  a  copious  lateritious  fediment  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  afterwards  returns  to  its 
natural  appearance.     Sometimes  there  is  a 
copious  lateritious   fediment    in   the   urine 
made  in  the  night  time,  and  a  mucous  one 
in  that  made  in  the  day  time.     The  cof- 
tivenefs  goes  off,   and  the  fceces  return  to 
their  ordinary  appearance.     The  eyes,   un- 
lefs  when  the  delirium  has  ended  in  ftupor, 
begin  to  have  a  more  healthy  appearance, 
are  more  compofed,   and  exprefs  a  greater 
attention  to  the  objefts  around  them.     All 
the  fecretions  become  gradually  increafed, 
not  equally,    but  fometimes  one  more  and 
fometimes  another.    The  fleep  returns,  but 
not  equally,  the  patient  fometimes  pafTing  a 
tolerable,  at  others  a  refllefs  night.  There  is 
fometimes  a  greater  degree  of  thirfi;  than  was 
expreifed  in  the  fecond  week.    The  appetite 
returns, although  feldom  regularly^  fometimes 
it  is  voracious,  but  the  patient  is  notwith- 
ftanding  fatisfied  with  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  food ;  in  other  cafes  it  returns  very  flowly. 
Thedepreffion  of  ftrength  fometimes  goes 
K4  ofF 
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ofF  almoft  at  once,  and  what  is  fingular, 
leaves  the  patient  with  a  greater  feel  of  weak- 
nefs.  Thus  the  difeafe  goes  off,  and  the 
patient  recovers  his  ftrength  very  quickly. 

The  cafes,  in  which  relapfes  take  place, 
will  be  defcribed  in  that  differtation  which 
will  treat  of  irregular  continued  fever. 

The  author  comes  now  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  treatment  of  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever. 

It  has  been  ftated,  that  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  a  regular  continued  fever  there 
are  two  means,  by  which  the  patient  may 
get  clear  of  the  difeafe  i.nd  recover,  without 
the  aid  of  medicines.  One  of  thefe  means 
is  crifis,  which  terminates  the  difeafe  moft 
commonly  in  the  fecond  or  third  week,  in 
lefs  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  other 
is,  the  difeafe  beginning  to  diminifli  after  the 
fourteenth  day,  and  going  off  of  itfelf  v/ith- 
out  any  marked  crifis.  If  either  of  thefe 
means  of  the  difeafe  terminating,  by 
the    efforts   which  arife    in    its    ordinary 

progrefs> 
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progrefs,  always  took  place,  the  pracli- 
tioner  would,  in  that  cafe,  have  nothing 
further  to  do,  than  to  take  care  that  the  pa- 
tient Ihould  be  fupplied  with  proper  nou- 
rifliment  to  fupport  him  through  the  difeafe, 
and  prevent  any  accident  which  v/ould  de- 
ilroy  him. 

It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  fometimes 
depreffion  of  ftrength,  fometimes  the  attack 
in  the  critical  paroxyfm,  fometimes  the  de- 
lirium, even  when  it  keeps  pace  with  the 
other  appearances  of  the  <lifeafe^  is  fataU 

There  arifes,  therefore,  a  quefcion,  whe- 
ther fever  is  to  be  left  to  itfeif,  to  go  through 
its  ordinary  courfe,  or  whether  means  are 
to  be  taken  to  carry  it  off,  and  what  thefe 
means  are. 

In  confidering  this  fubjed,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  there  was  any  medicine  that 
would  certainly  carry  off  the  fever  immedi- 
ately, or  foon  after  its  exhibition,  and  would 
ad  equally  and  certainly  in  all  fevers,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  to   employ  fach 

medicine. 
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medicine,  and  immediately  relieve  the  pa- 
tient from  the  pain  and  uncertainty  of  the 
difeafe,  than  allow  it  to  purfiie  its  coarfe. 

It  is  true  that  any  attempt  to  carry  off  fever 
has  been  reprobated  by  many  practitioners  of 
great  experience.  Many  prad:it loners  have 
believei  that  feme  humour,  that  is  to  fay, 
fome  noxious  fluid,  or,  to  give  the  dodtrine 
its  full  fcope,  fome  noxious  folid  or  vapour, 
had,  by  fome  means,  got  into,  or  had  been 
produced  in  the  body  ^  and  that  fever  was 
only  an  exertion  of  the  body  to  deftroy  or 
evacuate  this  matter,  or  convert  it  to  an  in- 
noxious or  ufeful  fubftance. 

The  author  never  read  or  heard  of  any 
experiments,  by  which  any  fuch  noxious 
matter  was  proved  to  exift.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  fometimes  a  degree  of  putre- 
fadion  arifes  in  the  body,  but  this  has  been 
already  fufficiently  confidered. 

In  the  next  place,  the  author  has  already 
obferved,  that  all  fevers  produce  fome  fub- 
ftance, which,  applied    to   the  body  of  a 

man 
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man  in  perfeft  health,  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce, and  aduall yhas  produced  fever  in  many 
cafes ;  but  he  has  alfo  endeavoured  to  fhevv, 
that  this  infeflious  matter  has  no  influence  on 
the  fever  vi^hen  it  has  once  been  produced. 

In  pradice  it  is  found,  that  if  a  perfon, 
ill  of  a  fever,  has  that  fever  terminated,  in 
confequenceof  medicines  employed,  the  fe- 
ver does  not  return,  nor  does  any  other  dif- 
cafe  take  place. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  argue  on 
the  negative  fide  of  a  queftion.  If  a  man 
in  any  fcience  makes  an  affertion,  it  behoves 
him  to  bring  fome  proof  of  fuch  affertion. 
This  has  unfortunately  been  very  rarely  the 
cafe;  in  medicine  a  man  has  very  often 
taken  his  own  whim  as  the  truth,  with- 
out bringing  any  proof.  If  there  be 
acftually  any  noxious  fubftance  in  the  body, 
why  have  not  thofe  praditioners,  who  have 
faid  there  was,  pointed  out  its  properties  ? 
Is  it  folid ;  is  it  fluid ;  or  is  it  in  vapour,  in 
the  heat  of  the  human  body  ?  Is  it  red  ; 
is  it  yellow,   or  is  it  blue,   or  any  mixture 

of 
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of  thefe  colours  ?  Is  it  hard  or  foft  ?  Has 
it  any  tafte  or  fmell  ?  What  is  its  fpecific 
gravity  ?  Have  its  efFefts  been  inveftigated 
in  mixing  or  combining  it  vvith  various  other 
fubftances  ?  If  thofe  who  fuppofe  fuch 
matter  to  exift,  have  not  fhewn  that  it 
can  be  inveftigated  by  any  of  thefe  or  other 
qualities,  it  is  a  mere  phantom  of  their 
own  brain. 

It  has  been  a  common  affertion,  that  al- 
though you  are  not  able  to  demonftrate  it  by 
any  fuch  quality,  yet  it  cannot  be  demon- 
ftrated  that  it  is  not.  As  well  might  they 
fay,  that  the  moon  >can  not  be  demon- 
ftrated  not  to  conlift  of  cream  cheefe. 

So  far,  therefore,  in  treating  a  patient  in 
fever,  this  idea  of  humour  is  to  be  totally 
negleded. 

Since  fo  many  pradlitioners  of  eminence 
have  affumed  the  idea,  that  there  is  fome 
humour  or  matter  in  the  body,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of 
fuch  belief. 

In 
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In  fever  itfelf,  there  is  only  one  appear- 
ance which  can  give  any  (hadow  of  proba- 
bility to  fuch  a  do&ine.  This  is,  if  a  crifis 
fhould  happen  in  a  fever,  which  appears  to 
be  a  continued  one,  on  the  firft,  third,  or 
fourth  days  of  the  difeafe,  it  commonly 
returns  and  continues  as  an  intermittent. 
If  a  crifis  fhould  take  place  foon  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fecond  week,  and  not  be 
quite  perfect  in  itfelf,  relapfes  frequently 
take  place.  If  a  crifis  ihould  take  place 
towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  week,  it  is 
feldom  that  the  fever  returns,  although  the 
crifis  fliould  not  be  quite  complete.  In  the 
third  v^eek  of  the  difeafe,  if  any  thing  like 
a  crifis  fhould  make  its  appearance,  the  dif- 
eafe almo  ft  always  goes  oiF. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  this  depends  upon 
an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  noxious  matter 
out  of  the  fyfl:em.  That,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  difeafe,  this  matter  is  not  concod:ed, 
and  that  the  effort  of  nature  is  prema- 
ture. That  therefore  the  matter  remaining, 
occafions  the  fever  to  return,  and  to  be- 
come an  intermittent.  That  when  the 
3  crifis 
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crifis  does  not  take  place  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fii  ft,  or  beginning  of  the  fecond 
week,  the  matter  is  more  ccncoded,  and 
therefore  nature,  by  her  efforts,  throws  oiF 
a  larger  quantity,  and  there  is  not  enough  left 
to  occafion  an  intermittent,  but  a  fufficient 
quantity  fometimes  to  occafion  arelapfe.  That 
if  nature  does  not  make  an  effort  to  produce 
a  crifis  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond 
or  third  week,  the  matter  has  been  fo  far 
concoded,  that  it  is  in  no  v/ay  longer 
capable  of  reproducing  the  difeafe.  The 
author  can  only  confider  all  this  as  a  repeti» 
tion  of  the  fame  fads  in  other  terms. 

What  is  nature  ?  Is  it  a  difcerning  be- 
ing ?  If  it  is,  it  is  very  much  miflaken 
when  it  tries  to  throw  matter  out  of  the 
body  before  it  Is  concocted.  Nature  indeed 
is  a  word  fo  vague,  and  is  applied  in  fuch 
ambiguous  and  various  ways,  that  it  is  im- 
poiTible  it  Ihould  be  underflood.  It  is  a 
term  under  which  men  are  always  inclined 
to  hide  their  ignorance.  The  author  is  not 
difpofed  to  point  out  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  has  been  ufed  3  he  refers  his  read- 
ers 
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ers  to  Lord  Bacon ;  he  only  means  here  to 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  meaning,  as  far 
as  he  can  judge,  in  which  it  has  been 
taken  by  thofe,  who  have  faid  that  fhe 
endeavours  to  produce  a  crilis  in  fever  be- 
fore matter  is  concodled. 

A  man  Is  born  with  few  or  no  ideas ; 
whether  with  any  or  no  is  a  propolition 
the  author  does  not  mean  to  argue.  When 
he  comes  into  the  world,  his  eyes  open, 
objeds  form  pictures  on  the  retina,  and  by 
degrees  imprefs  ideas  on  the  mind.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  nature  produced  thefe 
ideas;  in  that  cafe,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
perfectly  fuperfluous  that  pictures  ihould 
be  painted  on  the  retina.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  impreffions 
made  on  the  other  organs  of  the  fenfes.  A 
man,  when  he  is  born,  has  his  teeth  formed  in 
his  jaw-bone.  If  after  the  proper  time  of 
his  receiving  nouriifhment  by  fucking  the 
breaft  of  his  mother,  the  teeth  rife  up, 
and  cut  through  the  gum,  it  has  been  faid 
that  nature  m.ade  his  teeth  rife  up,  when 
it     is    neceffary     to     cut     through    folid 
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food.  It  is  undoubtedly,  the  Almightj, 
■who  cannot  err,  that  .made-  this  contriv- 
ance, and  not  nature,  a  fecondary,  falli- 
ble, and  imaginary  bei-ng. 

In  like  manner,  in  inflammation  a  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  extravafated  into  the  cavity 
or  cavities  of  the  inflamed  part;  this  mat- 
ter, fo  extravafated,  5s  converted  into  pus, 
deftroys  the  part  originally  inflamed,  makes 
its  way  externally,  and  is  evacuated  out  of 
the  fydcm,  leaving  a  cavity,  which  is  after- 
wards filled  up  by  granulating  fieih;  afrefb 
fkin  is  formed  over  this,  and  the  granulating 
flefh  is  converted  into  parts  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  were  defl:royed.  This  furely  was  a 
contrivance  of  that  Being,  who  in  his  in- 
finite wifdom  created  all  things.  Why 
fhould  we  transfer  it  to  a  fecondary  ima- 
ginary being  ? 

So  in  fever,  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  ihew,  that  when  the  attack  of  fever 
takes  place,  it  is  followed  by  a  hot  fit  ^  that 
the  operations  of  the  body  which  take  place 
in^he  hot  fit,  have  a  tendency  to  carry  off 
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the  derangement  which  had  taken  place  iti 
the  cold  fit.  So  it  has  plealed  the  Al- 
mighty to  give  powers  to  the  human  body 
capable  of  producing  a  crifis  which  carries 
off  the  difeafe.  Why  (liould  there  here  be 
introduced  fuch  an  imaginary  being  as  na- 
ture, to  make  blunders,  not  knowing  when 
fome  other  imaginary  fubftance  has  fuffercd 
an  imaginary  change  ?  Is  it  not  much  eafier 
comprehended,  that  the  body  is  fo  con- 
ftrudled,  that  in  all  paroxyfms  of  fever  an 
effort  is  produced  to  carry  off  the  difeafe, 
although  that  effort  does  not  always  foe- 
ceed  ? 

Nor  do  other  efforts  always  fucceed  that 
the  Almighty  has  pleafed  to  give  to  ani- 
mated beings.  All  feeds  of  plants  attempt 
to  grow  5  not  one  in  a  million  fucceeds.  A 
fmgle  cod  fifh  lays  three  thoufand  eggs  in  a 
year;  not  three  of  thefe  produce  cod  fifh 
which  arrive  at  maturity. 

It  is  not  therefore  Angular,  although  the 

Alm.ighty  has  chofen  fo  to  form  the  human 

body,  that  every  attack  of  fever  fnould  pro- 
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duce  a  hot  fit,  in  which  operations  of  the 
body  arife  which  tend  to  carry  off  the  dif- 
eafe,  that  thefe  operations  do  not  always 
fucceed.  Is  it  then  neceffary  to  have  any  re- 
ference to  a  fecondary  and_  imaginary  being, 
who  may  make  a  blunder,  and  try  to  carry 
off  matter  before  it  is  prepared  for  it  ? 

The  fad  is,  that  a  fever  begins  gradually, 
increafes  to  a  certain  point,  continues  in  that 
degree  for  a  certain  time;  afterwards,  if  the 
patient  is  not  killed  in  the  manner  al- 
ready mentioned,  or  cured  by  a  complete 
crifis,  it  gradually  diminishes,  and  goes 
off  without  any  caufe  which  has  as  yet 
been  difcoveredi 

To  return  to  the  confideration,  whe- 
ther a  fever  fhould  be  left  to  itfelf,  with- 
out the  pra(flitioner  employing  any  means 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe,  but  only  attend 
to  the  patient  during  the  progrefs  of  it; 
or  whether  he  ought  to  employ  any  remedy 
to  attempt  to  carry  it  off,  either  by  pro- 
ducing a  perfedl  crifis,  or  by  carrying 
off  the  difeafe,  without  any  attention  to 
2  the 
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the  natural  crifis   by  which  it  is  frequently 
cured. 

Thefirfl:  thing  which  influences  the  prac- 
tice is,  what  remedies  have  been  found 
out,  by  which  a  perfed:  crifis  may  be  pro- 
duced, or  the  difeafe  be  carried, off,  without 
any  attention  to  the  natural  progrefs  or  cure 
of  it.  The  firft  thing  that  is  of  moment  in 
attending  to  this  propofition,  is  the  efficacy 
of  fuch  medicines  as  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  fhortening  the  duration 
of  fever,  without  having  any  attention  to 
what  happens  in  its  ordinary  courfe.  V/he- 
ther  acflually  more  fevers  have  been  cured, 
and  the  patient  has  perfectly  recovered  v/heri 
fuch  medicines  have  been  employed,  or 
when  the  fever  has  gone  through  its  ordi- 
nary courfe. 

This  queftion  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
determine,  from  the  very  great  inaccuracy 
of  the  evidence  of  medicine;  an  inaccuracy 
fo  great,  that  the  author  has  no  means  of 
determining  the  queftion.  It  is  true  that, 
befides  his  private  pradice,  he  h:cs  been 
L  2  phyfician 
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phyfician  to  an  hofpital, which  receives  nearly 
four  thcufand  patients  in  a  year,  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years;  and  in  which  hofpital 
fevers  are  difeafes  which  patients  labour- 
ing under  are  always  admitted  in  preference* 
There  is  almoft  always,  alfo,r  febrile  infec- 
tion, which  frequently  produces  fevers  in 
this  hofpital,  noiwithflanding  the  utmoft 
precaution  to  keep  it  clean  and  well  aired. 
He  therefore  might  be  fuppofed  to  poiTefs 
fufficient  evidence,  whether  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever  more  frequently  terminates  in 
patients  being  reftorcd  to  health,  when 
they  are  left  entirely  to  themfelves,  ex- 
cepting for  the  attendance  given  them,  their 
receiving  proper  nourifhment,  and  other  at- 
tentions during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe; 
or  vv'hether  a  greater  number  recover,  when 
means  are  employed  to  fljorten  the  difeafe. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  thofe 
people  brought  into  the  hofpital  already  af- 
,jflidl:ed  with  fever,  have  had  that  fever  dif- 
turbed,  by  remedies  employed  before  the 
patients  are  received  into  the  hofpital.  This 
cannot  generally  be  found  out.  Thefe  fe- 
vers are   befides  reiKlered  irregular  by  the 
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motion  and  fatigue  of  bringing  them  into 
the  hofpital.  Thofe  who  catch  the  fever 
in  the  hofpital  are  often  ill  of  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  fymptoms  of  which  difeafes  are 
fo  intermingled  with  the  fever,  as  to  render 
it  perfedly  irregular.  From  thefe  caufes 
the  author  has  not  been  able  to  dhcriminate, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  number 
of  patients  would  recover,  fuppofing  they 
were  taken  ill  of  a  regular  continued 
fever,  and  fuppofing  it  was  to  purfue 
its  ordinary  courfe  without  the  afliftance 
of  medicine. 

In  thefet'ond  place,  the  pradice  of  medi- 
cine is  fo  unfortunately  conftituted  in  this 
country,  that  when  a  perfon  is  taken  ill  of  any 
difeafe,  he  generally  does  whatever  the  iirft 
violent  man  he  meets  with  tells  him  is  pro- 
per to  be  done.  Or  he  applies  to  mercenary 
praditioners,  whofe  real  bufinefs  it  is  to  mix 
medicines  according  to  the  pr^fcriptions 
of  phylicians  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
ftudied  the  art,  without  thofe  praditioners 
being  able  to  diftinguifh  whether  the  cafes 
are  the  fame.  Suppofmg,  therefore,  that 
L  3  phyficians 
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phyficians  were  even  very  perfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  fever,  the  ciifeafe  is  commonly 
totally  deranged  before  it  comes  under  their 
infpeclion.  If  they  were  to  endeavour  to 
lay  down  the  evidences  by  which  it  might 
be  determined,  whether  a  regular  continued 
fever,  in  purfuing  its  ordinary  courfe,  would 
more  frequently  terminate  in  health,  fup- 
pofing  it  was  left  to  itfelf,  the  pradi- 
tioner  attending  only  to  giving  the  patient 
proper  food,  and  taking  care  that  thofe  other 
things,  which  are  called  non-naturals,  to  wit, 
fleep,  fecretions,  &c.  be  properly  adminif- 
teredi  or  whether  he  v/ould  more  frequently 
recover  when  miCdicines  were  adminiftered,  it 
w^ould  be  hardly  poirible,  without  fuch  a  for- 
mula, as  the  author  has  already  pointed  out, 
in  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  T^'anfac- 
tions^  to  determine  the  queflion  with  any 
decree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  further  to  be  lamented,  that  where 
this  difficulty  does  not  take  place,  as  it 
certainly  does  not  in  feveral  parts  cf  Eu- 
rope, where  the  pradlice  falls  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  phyficians^   no  fets  of  com^ 
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paratlve  cafes  have  been  recorded.  Thefe 
phyficians  have  not  pointed  out  whether 
the  difeafe,  in  purfuing  its  own  ordinary 
courfe,  thofe  things  which  have  commonly 
been  called  non-naturals  having  been  only  at- 
tended to,  has  oftener  terminated  in  health, 
than  in  fuch  cafes  where  medicines  have  been 
employed  to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  Phyii- 
cians  have  been  too  often  more  anxious  to 
recommend  fome  favourite  pradice  or  me- 
dicine, than,  di veiling  themfelves  of  all  pre- 
judice, to  endeavour  to  render  medicine  as 
certain  a  fcience  as  it  will  admit  of. 

Such  being  the  fituation  of  the  fubjed, 
how  can  the  author  determine  whether,  fup- 
pofing  fever  was  perfedlly  regular,  it  would 
be  better  to  let  the  difeafe  go  through  its 
whole  courfe,  or  endeavour  to  carry  it  ciF 
by  medicine.  It  is  therefore  left  to  him  to 
fhew  how  to  condudl  the  patient  through 
the  difeafe,  fuppofing  the  fever  perfedly  re- 
gular in  itfelf,  and  that  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  difcovered,  which  will  carry  off  the 
difeafe  at  once,  and  in  the  fecond  place,  to 
confider  what  are  the  powers  of  the  medi- 
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cines,  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  pro- 
duce a  crifis  fimilar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the .  ordinary  courfe  of  a  conti- 
nued fever,  as  has  already  been  defcribed ; 
or  carries  off  the  difeafe,  altogether  diffi- 
milar  to  thofe  which  put  an  end  to  it  in 
its  ordinary  courfe. 

The  firfc  argument,  therefore,  to  be  pur- 
fued,  is,  what  attentions  are  to  be  paid, 
fuppofing  we  are  to  do  nothing  that  fhall 
prevent  the  fever  from  going  through  its 
ordinary  courfe. 

The  firft  attention  to  be  paid  is  to  the 
fituation  of  the  patient.  Man  evidently  was 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate 
only.  In  fjch  a  climate,  he  wants  no 
more  covering  to  defend  him  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  atmofphere,  than  what  he 
was  born  with,  or  afterwards  grows  upon 
him.  He  was  probably  driven  into  colder 
climes  by  war,  and  in  colder  climes  he 
began  to  have  more  vigour ;  ftill,  hov/ever, 
i^  was  neteffary   for  him,  evpn  in  perfedt 
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health,  to  defend  himfelf  by  external  cloath- 
ing,  and,  when  without  exercife,  to  give 
heat  to  the  atmofphere,  by  various  means 
which  he  had  invented,  particularly  by  the 
burning  of  fuel, 

A  man  affedted  with  fever  has  the  powers 
of  his  fyilem  depreffed,  and  therefore  can- 
not defend  himfelf  againft  the  cold  of 
the  atmofphere.  Befides,  a  degree  of  cold 
greater  than  a  man  has  been  accuftomed  to 
contracts  all  the  external  veflels,  and  there- 
fore prevents  that  relaxation  which  ought 
to  take  place  in  the  crifis,  and  of  confe- 
quence  tends  to  prevent  a  crifis  from  taking 
place.  It  alfo  tends  to  render  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  difeafe  in  the  morning  lefs  con- 
fiderable.  On  thefe  accounts,  a  man  in  a 
fever  {l:iouid  not  be  fufFered  to  remain  ia 
too  cold  an  atmofphere,  or  any  other  me- 
dium of  too  fmall  a  degree  of  heat. 

The  heat  of  the  furrounding  bodies  has  a 
different  efFed;  on  the  human  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat  it  is  accuftomed 
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to  bear.     If  a  man  is  accuftomed  to  live  in 
a  heat  of   ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  he  will  feel  furrounding  bo- 
dies,   heated   to  feventy  degrees,  extremely 
cold;    he  will  feel  them  as  cold  as  a  man, 
accuftomed  to  live    in  feventy   degrees   of 
heat,   will  feel  a  medium  that  he  is  in,   if 
it  be  of  fixty  degrees;  therefore,  in  defining 
the  heat  in  vv^hich  a  man  (hould  be  kept  in 
a  fever,    reference  muft  be  had  to  the  coun- 
try he  is  in.     In   London,  in  the  fummer, 
an  atmiofphere,  heated  to  fixty-five  degrees, 
will  not  do  mifchief  from  being  too  cold. 
In  Vv^inter,  an  atmofphere  heated  to  fifty- 
five  degrees,  will  not  be  noxious  from  its 
cold.     In  other  climates  different  rules  will 
take  place;  what  thefe  rules  are,  the  author 
cannot   accurately  hy  down.     He  coryec- 
tures,  however,  from  what  information  he 
can  procure,  that  in  the  warmeft  climates 
eighty  degrees  would  not  be  noxious,  from 
its  cold  in  the  atmofphere,  and  that  in  the 
coldeft  climate  lefs  than  fifty  degrees  would 
be  hurtful. 

There 
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There  Is  a  great  difference,  however,  in 
the  degree  of  heat  which  the  atmofphere 
fliould  have,  and  the  degree  of  heat  of  which 
the  fubftances  immediately  furrounding  the 
body  ought  to  be. 

The  atmofphere  is  often  only  applied  to 
the  face,  and  drawn  Into  the  lungs,  efpe- 
cially  when  a  man  is  in  bed.  The  face  has 
been  accuftomed  to  various  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  whatever  part  has  been 
accuftomed  to  fuch  changes  is  much  lefs  af- 
fecfled  by  them.  With  refpecl  to  the  lungs,  the 
atmofphere  is  tempered  in  its  paffage  through 
the  noftrils,  mouth  and  throat,  larynx,  and 
the  beginning  ef  the  trachea,  io  that  it  cannot 
go  fo  cold  into  the  lungs  as  to  affed  them 
much  from  its  temperature.  Moreover, 
there  Is  in  the  atmof:)here  about  a  fourth 
part  of  a  vapour,  which  we  call  pure  air, 
which  is  neceffary  to  be  applied  fo  as  to  af- 
fedt  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  to  give  the  ne- 
ceffary vigour  to  the  fyftem.  As  in  a  fever 
there  is  a  greater  depreffion  of  ftrength.  It 
certainly  ought  not  be  otherwife  depreffed, 
from  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  not 
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being  thrown  into  them.  As  the  warmer  the 
air  of  the  atmofphere  is,  it  will  be  more  rare- 
fied, therefore  a  lefs  quantity  of  pure  air  will 
be  contained  in  the  fame  volume  when  the  at- 
mofphere is  warm ;  a  little  greater  degree  of 
coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere  thrown  into  the 
lungs  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
quantity  of  pure  air  giving  vigour  to  the 
fyftem.  On  thefe  accounts,  the  atmofphere  in 
which  the  patient  is  may  be  colder  than  the 
bodies  which  immediately  furround  him. 

With  regard  to  the  bodies  which  imme- 
diately fiirround  him,  their  heat  fhould  be 
much  fuperior  to  the  heat  of  the  atmof- 
phere, in  order  that  they  may  not  do  mif- 
chief,  by  producing  contrad:ion,  thereby 
increafing  the  fever,  and  preventing  relaxa- 
tion and  crifis  from  taking  place.  ]n  this 
country,  the  heat  of  bodies  immediately  fur- 
rounding  the  patient  fliould  never  be  lefs 
than  feventy-five  in  winter,  or  eighty  de- 
grees in  fummer. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  how 
this  temperature  of  the   atm.ofphere,  and 
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likewiie  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  imme- 
diately furrounding  the  patient,  are  to  be 
kept  up. 

In  the  firfl:  place,  if  the  atmofphere  be 
of  too  cold  a  temperature,  its  heat  ought  to 
be  increafed  by  feme  means  which  will  not 
diminilh  the  proportion  of  pure  air  in  it, 
nor  introduce  into  it  any  noxious  vapour, 
or  any  noxious  fluid;,  or  fclid,  floating  in  it 
in  fmall  particles. 

According  to  the  means  which  men  have 
of  procuring  conveniencies,  either  in  fick- 
nefs  or  in  health,  difl^erent  meafures  ought 
to  be,  and  where  the  means  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  muft  be  purfued,  according  to  what 
can  be  aflbrded. 

If  a  man  has  fuflicient  means,  the  beft 
mode  of  warming  the  atmofphere  is,  to 
allow  the  air  to  enter  into  veflels  furrounded 
by  boiling  water ;  afterv/ards  to  pafs  into 
veflels  cooled  by  any  means  to  at  leafl:  fixty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  there 
being  in  thefe  veflels  a  means  of  allowing 
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any  water  condenfed  to  pafs  off,  without  any 
communication  between  the  vapour  con- 
tained and  the  vapour  of  the  external  atmof- 
phere.  The  air  fhould  then  pafs  from  thefe 
veffels  into  another  fet  of  veifels,  furround- 
ed  by  boihng  water ;  and  from  thefe  the  air, 
fo  heated,  fhould  enter  into  the  bed-cham- 
ber of  the  patient,  fo  as  to  keep  its  heat  up 
to  the  degree  which  has  been  pointed  out. 
The  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is,  that  all 
the  water  which  was  fufpended  in  the  air 
of  the  external  atmofphere  will  be  dilTolved 
in  it,  when  it  is  drawn  into  the  veffels  fur- 
rounded  by  the  boiling  water,  as  hot  air 
diffolves  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  cold  air.  When  the  air  is  carried 
from  the  veffels  furrounded  by  boiling  wa- 
ter into  the  veffels  cooled  to  fixty  degrees 
or  undt:r,  the  fides  of  thefe  veffels  v/ill  cool 
the  air  next  to  them,  and  precipitate  the' 
water  diffolved  in  it  as  the  air  paffes  along, 
and  all  of  it^  fucceffively  comes  in  contadt 
with  the  lides  of  the  cold  veffels.  All 
the  water  which  cannot  be  diffjlved  in 
the  air  in  the  heat  of  fixty  degrees,  or 
whatever   lefs    degree  of   heat  is    applied, 
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Will  be  precipitated,  and  carry  along 
with  it  all  other  noxious  folid,  or  fluid 
particles,  which  will  pafs  off  along  with 
the  water  in  the  apparatus  applied  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  thus  the  air  will  be  left  pure. 
The  air  warmed  by  the  fecond  fet  of  veffels 
furrounded  by  the  boiling  water,  may 
be  let  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  pa- 
tient, in  fuch  quantity  as  to  give  the  proper 
degree  of  heat. 

Such  would  be  the  molt  perfefl:  means 
of  warming  the  chamber  of  a  patient  af- 
flidted  with  fever.  It  is  in  the  next  place 
neceffary  for  the  author  to  ftate,  how,  when 
fuch  means  are  not  in  readinefs,  heat  may  be 
produced  in  a  proper  degree. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the 
mode  of  producing  heat  ihall  not  diminifh 
the  proportion  of  pure  air  in  the  atmofphere, 
nor  introduce  any  noxious  vapour,  or  any 
noxious  fluid,  or  folid  particles  floating  in 
the  atmofphere.  Therefore  no  fuel,  for  the 
burning  of  fuel  is   the  common   mode  of 
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producing  heat,  fliould  be  burnt  in  the 
room,  without  all  the  vapours  arifing  from 
it  being  entirely  carried  off.  For  befides 
that  the  burning  of  fuel  deftroys  a  quantity 
of  pure  air,  and  renders  it  totally  unfit  for 
refpiration,  and  therefore  would  oblige  the 
patient,  whofe  ftrength  is  already  too  much 
depreffed,  to  make  deeper  or  more  frequent 
refpirations,  fo  that  his  flrength  would  be 
further  exhaufted;  there  are  alfo  very  of- 
ten noxious  fubftances,  vapours,  or  fmall 
particles  of  folids  or  fluids,  produced  by  the 
burning  of  fuel.  If  there  be,  for  example, 
pyrites  or  arfenical  ores  in  the  fuel, 
volatile  vitriolic  acid,  calx  of  arfenick, 
and  other  noxious  matters,  will  be  mixed 
with  ihe  atmofphere  v.'hich  the  patient 
breathes.  From  this  confideration,  the 
rooms  in  which  the  patient  afflided  with 
fever  is,  fhould  never  be  heated  by  fuel 
burnt  in  a  chafing-dtfh  or  brafier,  or  any 
other  contrivance  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
vapour  arifing  from  the  burning  fuel  is  not 
entirely  carried  off. 
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Moreover,  if  the  fuel  be  burned  in  a 
ftove  or  furnace  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  or  any  where  where  the  vapour 
arifing  from  fuch  metallic  fubftances  is  not 
entirely  carried  off,  two  mifchiefs  v/ill  arife. 
In  the  firft  place,  a  calcination  of  the  me- 
tal w^ill  deftroy  the  pure  air,  and  leave  the 
atmofphere,  which  the  patient  is  to  breathe, 
with  a  lefs  proportion  of  it;  by  confequence, 
will  render  it  necclTary  for  the  patient -to 
make  more  frequent  and  fuller  refpirations, 
in  order  to  take  the  fame  quantity  of  pure 
air  into  his  lungs;  it  is  therefore  neceffary 
that  no  fuch  apparatus  be  ufed  In  the 
fecond  place,  it  often  happens  that  noxi- 
ous vapours  aiife  from  metahic  floves,  in 
which  fuel  is  burnt,  which  are  perni- 
cious. If,  however,  a  ftove  or  furnace, 
containing  the  'burning  fuel,  is  conftrud:- 
ed  of  porcelain,  or  any  other  fubftance  not 
altered  by  heat,  neither  of  thefe  caufes 
of  mifchicf  w^ill  ariie.  if  the  outfide 
of  any  fuch  ftove  was  to  be  heated  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  then  indeed  the  particles  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  which  cftcn 
M  float 
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float  about  the  room,  falling  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  a  ftove,  would  be  rendered  empy- 
reumatic;  would  burn,  and  fo  contami- 
nate the  air  as  to  render  it  noxious  when 
refpired.  The  author  does  not  otherwife 
fee  any  objedlion  to  heating  the  air  of  the 
bed-chamber  when  neceffary,  by  a  ftove  or 
furnace,  not  apt  to  be  at  all  decompofed 
or  altered  by  heat,  if  the  heat  of  the 
external  furface  of  fuch  ftove  or  furnace 
is  always  kept  under  the  heat  of  boiling 
water. 

If  the  chamber  be  kept  heated  by  fuel 
burning  in  a  grate,  or  open  fire-place,  where 
all  the  air  ferving  for  the  burning  of  the 
fuel,  together  with  all  the  vapour  arifing  from 
the  burning  fuel  itfelf,  is  carried  off  by  a 
chimney;  there  certainly  can  no  objedion 
arife  from  the  diminution  of  pure  air  in  the 
atmcfphere,  or  from  noxious  matters  thrown 
into  it.  The  only  queftion  with  regard  to 
the  heat  produced  in  this  way  is,  whether  it 
be  diffufedperfeftly  equally  all  over  the  cham- 
ber of  the  patient,  or  at  leaft  over  that  part 
of  it  in  which  the  patient  is.     If  it  be  fo 
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equally  dlffafed,  no  mifchlef  can  arife;  but 
if  cold  air  (hould  be  drawn  into  the  room, 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  pafs  over  the  patient, 
then  indeed  this  mode  of  heating  the  room 
would  have  all  the  bad  cftc^ds  that  have  been 
above  enumerated,  as  arifing  from  the  patient 
being  €xpofed  to  too  cold  an  atmofphere. 
Attention  fhould  therefore  be  paid,  in  this 
cafe,  that  no  dream  of  cold  air  be  allowed 
to  pafs  over  the  patient. 

Thefe  are  the  means  which  have  been 
pradlifed  to  heat  the  atmofphere  furround- 
ing  the  patient  by  burning  fuel.  The  au- 
thor is  not  acquainted  with  any  means  of 
generating  heat  in  the  patient's  bed-cham- 
ber preferable  to  burning  fuel. 

The  next  means  of  keeping  the  patient 
in  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  are  the  modes  of 
heating  the  fubftances  immediately  fur- 
rounding  the  body,  as  well  as  the  air  of  the 
atmofphere.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  much 
better  that  a  patient  fhould  be  kept  in  bed, 
where  the  heat  is  more  equally  diftlifed  all 
over  his  body,  than  when  he  is  in  the  ordi- 
JVI  Q,  nary 
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nafy  cloathing  he  wears  when  out  of  bed. 
There  are  other  more  cogent  reafons  for 
keeping  him  in  bed  in  fever,  which  will  be 
afterwards  enumerated.  Suppofmg,  then, 
that  a  patient  fliculd  be  feized  with  fever, 
and  that  he  is  immediately  to  be  put  to  bed ; 
if  the  bed  itfelf  is  not  perfedly  dry,  it  fhould 
be  dried  and  heated  before  a  large  fire,  and 
clean  fheets  are  to  be  laid  upon  it,  which  are 
alfo  to  be  properly  v/armed,  as  are  the  other 
coverings.  The  bed  fhould  by  no  means 
be  heated  by  any  hot  fubftance,  fuch  as  a 
warming-pan,  which,  if  there  be  any  moif- 
ture  about  the  bed  or  bed-cloathf,  raifes 
that  moifture,  which  does  a  great  deal  of 
mifchief  to  the  patient,  as  will  afterwards  be 
explained. 

After  the  patient  Is  in  bed,  the  heat  of 
the  bed'Cloaths,  or  fubftances  immediately 
furrounding  him,  can  only  be  kept  up  by 
the  heat  generated  by  the  patient  himfelf. 
All  that  can  be  further  done,  if  it  be  necef- 
fary  from  the  heat  of  the  external  atmo- 
fphere  to  warm  them,  is,  that  they  (hould  be 
kept  warmer,  by  forming  them  of  fubftances 
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which  communicate  heat  with  difficult}^ 
and  therefore  confine  the  heat  generated  by 
the  patient.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  that 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  fhould  not  be 
exhaufted  by  exertion.  In  the  "fir ft  place, 
the  bed  which  is  under  the  patient  (hould 
be  of  foft  feathers,  which  were  better  loofely 
quilted,  that  they  may  be  firm  enough  to 
give  fupport  without  giving  way,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fufficiently  loofe  to  be  very  bad 
condudors  of  heat. 

The  author  muft  here  remark,  that  he 
is  giving  the  beft  dired:ions,  as  far  as  his 
judgment  goes,  knowing  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  cannot  be  always  perfed:ly  com- 
plied with.  Yet  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
beft  fhould  be  known,  fo  that  they  may  be 
come  as  near  to  as  poflible.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  bed  had  better  be  a 
mattrafs,  formed  of  wool  or  hair,  firmly 
quilted.  This  the  author  conceives  to  be 
part  of  that  fuperftition,  which  inclines 
men  in  health  to  believe,  that  it  is  a  merito- 
|-Ious  a(ft  to  give  themfelves  pain. 

M  3  la 
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In  fever,  the  body  fhould  certainly  be 
fupported  by  fubftances,  which  make  its  own 
weight  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  patient.  Al- 
though this  obfervation  belongs  to  another 
attention  during  fever,  what  is  now  treated 
of  being  only  the  heat  furrounding  fubftan- 
ces.  Under  the  circumftances  at  prefent 
under  confideration,  the  heat  is  not  to  be 
loft  by  the  patient's  being  laid  upon  good 
condudlors  of  it.  Upon  thefe  general  prin- 
ciples the  following  diredions  are  laid 
down.  The  covering  over  the  patient  ought 
to  add  to  the  quality  of  not  conducing  heat 
readily,  that  of  being  of  very  little  weight. 
The  immediate  covering  of  the  patient 
fhould  be  cotton  cloth;  that  is,  his  ihirt 
and  fhcets,  as  being  lefs  apt  to  condudl 
heat  than  linen.  The  author  mentions, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  that  which  is 
the  beft  without  regard  to  expence. 
Therefore,  an  eider  down  covering, 
quilted  in  fome  thin  material,  is  the  beft. 
Neverthelefs,  although  certainly  preffurc 
of  bed-cloaths  ought  to  be  avoided,  as 
fupporting  that  preffure  is  an  exertion  of 
the    powers  of  the  body,    there  is  fome- 
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tHing  In  the  habit  of  bearing  preffiire  greater 
than  fuch  flight  covering,  which  the  author 
is  not  fure  might  not  counterad:  the  conve- 
nience of  its  hghtnefs.  At  any  rate  the  co- 
vering which  goes  over  the  fiieets  fhould  be, 
where  it  can  be  had,  of  the  neweft  and 
lighteft  woollen  cloths,  fuch  as  are  called 
blankets ;  for  the  wool  of  animals  is  fo  con- 
ftrudled,  as,  upon  being  prefled  together 
frequently,  to  weave  itfelf  into  a  thick  and 
heavy  fubftance,  called  felt,  which  would 
by  no  means  be  a  proper  covering  for  a  pa- 
tient afFeded  with  fever. 

All  kinds  of  cloaths,  when  moiftened 
with  any  watery  fluid,  become  much  better 
condudtors  of  heat  than  when  they  are  per- 
feftly  dry.  For  this  reafon,  if,  from  the 
exudations  from  the  patient  himfelf,  or  in 
any  other  way,  they  (hould  become  mcifl:, 
they  ought  to  be  removed,  and  frefl:i  and  dry 
coverings  be  fubfliituted  in  their  room. 
Another  reafon  for  removing  any  of  the  co- 
verings  of  the  patient  when  moift  is,  that 
the  evaporation  of  the  moifture  produces 
cold,  and  that  cold  is  apt  to  be  tranfmitted 
M  4  to 
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to  the  patient,  and  to  produce  the  mifchief 
which  has  already  been  faid  to  arife  from  his 
body's  being  expofed  to  too  great  a  degree 
of  cold.  The  cold  thus  produced  is  alfo  apt 
to  ad:  more  forceably  upon  particular  parts  of 
the  body,  which  have  not  ufually  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  expofure  to  cold,  and  therefore 
is  much  more  hurtful. 

Hitherto  means  have  been  propofed  to 
prevent  the  patient's  being  too  much  expof- 
ed to  cold,  either  of  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  of  the  folid  fubllances  furround- 
ing  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  is,  how  to  avoid  too  great  a  degree  of 
heat,  either  in  the  atmofphere,  or  of  the 
folid  fubftances  furrounding  the  patient. 
This  indeed  is  a  matter  of  much  greater 
difficulty  to  give  directions  about,  and  ef- 
pecially  to  the  author,  who  has  always  prac- 
tifed  in  temperate  and  cold  countries,  particu- 
larly as  fev/  or  no  attempts  have  been  made 
in  warmer  climates  to  give  coolnefs  to  the  at- 
mofphere, and  fubftances  furrounding  the 
patient.  He  can  therefore  only  conjediure 
by  what  means  this  objedl  maybe  obtained. 

In 
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In  the  climate  of  England,  the  atmofphere 
is  fometimes  heated  to  a  greater  degree  than 
is  convenient  in  fevers,  as  has  already  been 
(lievvn.  The  only  way  of  cooling  it  that 
can  at  all  be  put  in  praiflice  is,  by  the  eva- 
poration of  watery  fluids,  which  may  be 
produced  by  fprinkling  water  upon  the  floor, 
and  other  parts  of  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
patient.  Eut  then  there  is  danger  of  the 
evaporation  producing  at  times  too  great  a 
degree  of  cold,  or  partial  cold;  the  efleds 
of  this  are  fomewhat  obviated  by  ufing,  in- 
flead  of  pure  water,  water  impregnated  with 
effential  oil  of  aromatic  plants.  The  au- 
thor, however,  has  not  much  dependence 
on  this,  although  it  feels  very  refrefhing  to 
the  patient. 

Whenever  the  patient  is  in  a  cHmatej^ 
whofe  heat  is  lefs  than  ninety-feven  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermom.eter,  which  is 
nearly  the  heat  of  the  body  of  the  patient, 
removing  the  air  which  is  in  immediate  con- 
tad,  by  means  of  putting  the  atmofphere  in 
motion  by  any  kind  of  fan,  renders  that 
which   is   in  immediate  contad:   with    the 
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body  much  colder  than  it  would  orherwife 
be.  Such  means,  in  cafe  of  too  warm  an 
atmofphere,  feem  to  be  very  proper  to  be 
employed. 

It  is  a  quefllon,  whether  expofure  to  a 
ftream  of  air  colder  than  the  heat  of  the 
human  body  would  be  fafe.  Certainly  if 
that  ftream  of  air  contains  moifture  it  would 
do  mifchief,  in  confequence  of  the  particles 
of  water,  which  were  before  fufpended  in 
the  air,  being  diffolved  in  it  by  the  fuperior 
heat  of  the  body  itfelf,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing cold  in  too  great  a  degree.  If 
the  air  paffing  over  the  patient,  under  thefe 
circumftances,  had  no  water  fufpended  in 
it,  in  this  cafe,  the  author  does  not  appre- 
hend any  mifchief,  excepting  there  was 
moifture  immediately  covering  the  fkin, 
which  being  diffolved  in  fuch  dry  air,  might 
produce  too  great  a  degree  of  cold. 

The  folid  fubftances  covering  the  patient, 
in  cafe  of  his  being  in  too  warm  an  atmof- 
phere, ought  to  be  thin;  but  ftill,  however, 
bad  conductors  of  heat,  fuch  as  cotton  wove 
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thin;  for  If  thefe  fliould  happen  to  get 
moill:,  if  they  were  good  condudorsof  heat, 
the  cold  generated  by  the  folution  of  fuch 
moifture  in  the  air,  being  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  patient,  might  do  a  great  deal  of 
mifchief,   as  has  already  been  explained. 

In  fever,  a  patient  fhould  avoid  all  ex- 
traordinary exertions;  he  fliould  be  placed, 
therefore,  in  a  horizontal  poiition,  or  as 
nearly  fo  as  he  is  accu  domed  to  when  in 
health;  in  this  poiition  he  is  fupported  every 
where  by  the  bed,  and  is  not  obliged  to  exert 
any  of  his  mufcles^  as  he  is  when  in  an  up- 
riglft  pcfture,  to  keep  the  parts  in  equili- 
brium. At  the  fame  time,  great  care  ihould 
be  taken,  that  his  mind  be  kept  free  from 
all  exertions  whatever,  and  efpecially  all 
fuch  as  produce  any  anxiety. 

In  regular  continued  fever,  when  fevere,  the 
patient  is  not  able  to  judge  of  any  thing  truly; 
the  mind  cannot  arrange  the  ar2:uments  on 
each  fide  of  a  queftion,  fo  as  to  draw  from 
them  any  perfect  conclufion,  much  lefs  can  it 
form  a  rule  for  any  aftion;  nor,  when  it  has 
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formed  an  opinion  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
can  it  imagine  the  mode  in  which  the  efFedt 
is  to  be  produced.  No  advantage  can, 
therefore,  be  gained,  by  exciting  his  atten- 
tion to  his  affairs^  the  force  of  the  fyftem 
is  only  exhaufied  by  fruitlefs  attempts.  If 
a  regular  continued  fever  fhould  be  lefs  vio- 
lent in  its  beginning,  although  a  man 
might  attend  to  his  affairs  with  fome  effeft, 
yet  any  advantage  gained  by  fuch  attention 
would  be  much  overbalanced  by  exerting 
the  force  of  the  fyftem.  As  foon,  therefore, 
as  a  patient  is  fei^ed  with  a  febrile  attack, 
he  fliould  immediately  be  put  to  bed^  and 
left  under  the  care  of  one  attendant  only, 
and  every  thing  that  can  call  into  action  the 
operations  of  the  mind  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  might  be  conceived,  that  the  pradi- 
tioner  who  was  called  in  to  attend  the  pa- 
tient, need  not  be  warned  to  avoid  exciting 
anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  about  his 
difeafe;  it  is  neccflary,  however,  as  there 
are  many  praditioners,  who,  from  inatten- 
tion, make  the  difeafe  the  fubjed:  of  their 
converfation  in  the  hearing  of  the  patient. 

It 
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It  has  even  been  affirmed,  by  thofe  who 
wi/h  to  vilify  medicine,  that  there  are 
praditicners  who,  out  of  a  point  of  va- 
nity, talk  learnedly  to  the  patient  about 
his  difeafe ;  and  that  there  are  feme  Vvho 
have  even  wifhed,  by  alarming  the  patient, 
to  fix  the  difeafe,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
carried  oft.  That  this  is  true  the  author 
can  hardly  beheve;  he  only  intends  to  warn 
all  pradlitioners  not  to  difturb  the  mind  of 
a  patient;  indeed  at  any  time  in  difeafe,  but 
more  particularly  in  fever. 

The  patient  being  laid  in  bed,  in  nearly 
an  horizontal  poflure,  with  a  proper  degree 
of  heat  and  covering,  the  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is,  the  quality  of  the  atmofphere 
which  he  breathes,  and  which  furrounds 
him. 

It  is  neceffary,  as  has  already  been  obferv- 
ed,  that  a  man  ihould  take  into  his  lunp*s  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  vapour,  called  pure  air, 
which  has  a  certain  eiFcd:  on  the  fyftem  ne- 
ceffary  for  life.  This  vapour  does  not 
fenfibly  affed:  the  m.atter  of  the  body, 
3  excepting 
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excepting  that  it  adds  yellow  to  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood,  which  is  fo  altered  in 
the  the  circulation  through  the  body,  that 
it  muft  pafs  through  the  lungs,  and  from 
them  again  into  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
in  order  that  a  man  fhould  exift.  This  va- 
pour makes  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  atmof- 
phere.  The  whole  atmofphere  is  fo  mixed 
together,  by  the  currents  which  are  con- 
ftantly  taking  place  in  it,  that  pure  air  is 
found  nearly  in  equal  proportions  in  almoft 
all  fituations  where  the  atmofphere  does  not 
ftagnate;  in  a  room  in  a  private  hcufe^ 
or  in  the  ward  of  an  hofpital  in  the  centre 
of  fuch  a  city  as  London  -,  in  a  cultivated 
or  uncultivated  country,  over  the  fea,  or  in 
any  fituation  where  currents  of  the  atmof- 
phere are  conftantly  taking  place.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  keep  up  the  due  propor- 
tion of  pure  air  in  the  bed-chamber  of  a 
patient,  it  is  only  neceffary  that  the  air 
ihould  not  ftagnate. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  whe- 
ther a  different  proportion  of  pure  air  would 
be  better  adapted  to  the    refpiration  of  a 

patient 
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patient  In  a  fever,  than  that  proportion 
which  is  found  commonly  in  the  atmo- 
fphere. 

It  is  but  lately  that  the  proportion  of  pure 
air  to  the  other  vapours  contained  in  the 
atmofphere  has  been  found  out;  it  having 
been  long  known,  however,  that  there 
were  various  other  vapours  mixed  with  it 
in  the  atmofphere. 

Whenever  any  new  and  feemingly  im- 
portant fadt  has  been  difcovered,  and  efpe- 
cially  if  it  cannot  immediately  be  applied 
to  any  advantageous  purpofe  in  mechanical 
or  chemical  arts,  mankind  in  general,  and 
very  often  even  pradtitioners  in  medicine, 
conceive  it  muft  be  applicable  to  fome  me- 
dicinal purpofe,  Juft  as  an  infant,  allured 
by  any  thing  which  glitters  in  its  eye,  ap- 
plies it  to  its  mouth,  fuppofing  it  muft  be 
likewife  exquiiite  food  ;  fo  infants  in  medi- 
cine are  dazzledwith  any  furpriiing  difcovery, 
and  immediately  employ  it  for  the  cureof  dif- 
eafes,  not  conlidering  how  extremely  difficult 
an  art  medicine  is;  how  fallacious  experiments 
made  in  it  often  are,  as  has  been  obferved 

long 
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long  ago  by  Hippocrates,  and  by  what  flow 
degrees  valuable  medicines  have  had  their 
powers  inveftigated  ;  how  long  it  was 
before  the  effects  of  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona,  of  mercury,  of  antimony,  were 
brought  to  light,  as  far  as  they  are  already 
known. 

The  author,  therefore,  conceives,  that 
in  fever  it  certainly  is  not  at  all  known, 
whether  the  fever  will  go  through  its  ordi- 
nary courfe  better  or  vi^orfe  for  the  patient's 
breathing  an  atmofphere  having  a  larger  or 
lefs  proportion  of  pure  air.  The  other  va- 
pours which  conftitute  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  atmofphere,  may  fome  of 
them  be  noxious,  and  others  of  them  may 
be  breathed  along  with  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  pure  air,  without  any  detriment. 

As  the  vapours  which  conftitute  the  at- 
mofphere are  extremely  vifcid,  they  fufpend 
, innumerable  fine  particles  of  various  folids, 
and  alfo  innumerable  drops  of  fluids,  which 
are  principally  water,  the  eiieds  of  which  laft 
have  already  been  attended  to^     Many  fuch 

fubftances 
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fubflances  maybe  very  noxious  and  very  im- 
proper for  the  patient  to  breathe  in  health,  and 
ftill  more  no:;:ious  in  difeafe.  That  they  are 
very  noxious  in  many  difeafes  is  eafily  feeti 
from  what  happens  in  hofpitals,  in  almofi: 
all  kinds  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  inflamma- 
tions and  fuppurations,  in  all  afFeclions  of 
any  of  the  parts  employed  in  refpiration. 
In  all  thefe  difeafes  the  patients  in  hofpitals 
recover  much  more  feldom  than  in  the 
air  even  of  London,  a  town  at  leaft  fcvca 
miles  long  and  three  in  breadth;  and  in 
fuch  a  town  thefe  difeafes  go  on  much  worfe 
than  they  do  in  the  country  at  the  diftance 
of  ten  miles  from  it. 

What  are  the  noxious  particles,  or  va- 
pours, mixed  with  the  atmofphere,  which 
render  it  fo  hurtful  in  thefe  difeafes,  has  not 
been  inveftigated.  The  breath  arifing  from 
the  lungs  of  animals,  the  vapours  which 
arife  from  their  bodies,  the  vapour  arifing 
from  the  immenfe  quantity  of  matter  which 
is  conftantly  putrefying,  the  vapour  which 
has  ferved  for  the  inflammation  of  fuel,  &c. 
are  all  improper  for  refpiration.  The  par- 
N  tides 
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tides  of  foot,  afhes,  horfe-dung,  gravel,  and 
a  vaft  variety  of  other  bodies,  floating  in  the 
air  of  a  large  town,  render  it:  undoubtedly 
improper  for  refpiration;  but  which  of  all 
thefe  fmall  particles,  vapours,  fluids,  or  fo- 
lids,  are  hurtful  in  the  difeafes  which  have 
been  enumerated,  has  by  no  means  been 
invefligated  by  experiment,  the  only  means 
of  inveftigation  which  can  in  the  lead  be 
depended  upon. 

However  noxious,  thefe  vapours,  which 
ordinarily  contaminate  the  atmofphere  of  aa 
hofpltal,  or  large  town,  are  in  the  difeafes 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  do  not 
feem  to  have  very  bad  effecfts  in  a  regular 
continued  fever.  A  patient,  in  a  regular 
continued  fever,  goes  through  its  courfe  under 
exadlly  the  fame  treatment,  as  fafely  in  St. 
Thomas's  hofpital  as  he  does  in  the  coun- 
try, or  in  an  air  in  which  no  noxious  par- 
ticles are  known  to  exift.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  vapour  arifing  from  putrid 
fubftances  deprefles  the  ftrength,  and  in  fo 
far  mufl:  be  noxious  in  fever ;  but  when 
care   is  taken  to  avoid  fuch  putrefadion, 

and 
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and  by  a  proper  circulation  to  keep  a  due 
proportion  of  pure  air^  infedlious  vapour, 
and  moft  other  noxious  fubftances,  do  not 
feem,  from  experience,  to  have  much  eiFedt 
in  regular  continued  fever. 

Two  things  muft  be  obferved,  therefore^ 
in  regulating  the  air  of  the  room  in  which 
the  patient  is  confined  in  fuch  a  fever.  Firft, 
that  there  Ihall  be  fuch  a  circulation  of  the 
air,  or,  in  other  words,  fuch  a  quantity  of  air 
fhall  enter  the  room  and  pafs  out  of  it,  as  is 
fufficient  to  keep  up  the  proper  proportion  of 
pure  air.  This  muft  be  done  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that  the  frefb  air  paffing  in  (hall  not 
fiow  in  a  ftream  over  the  bed  of  the  patient, 
left  it  do  mifchief  by  its  temperature.  Se- 
condly, it  is  neceftary  that  the  air  fliall  not 
be  contaminated  by  putrefcent  matters.  It 
is  much  better  then  that  the  food,  and 
whatever  elfe  is  neceifary  for  the  patient, 
fhould  be  prepared  in  an  adjacent  chamber 
to  that  in  which  he  lies,  and  only  the 
attendant  upon  the  patient  fliould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  his  room. 

N  2  A  regu- 
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A  regular  continued  fever,  if  it  be  left  to 
purfue  its  own  coarfe,continues,  as  has  already 
been  faid,  for  between  two  and  three  weeks, 
if  the  patient  is  not  loft  or  if  no  crifis  takes 
place.  A  man  cannot  live  for  fo  long  a  time 
without  fome  nourishment;  it  is  therefore 
neceflary,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  what 
-  food  and  drink  fhould  be  employed  during 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

In  the  iirft  place  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  a  regular  continued  fever  there  is  no 
time  in  which  the  patient  is  free  from  the 
difeafe,  as  there  is  in  a  regular  tertian ; 
thofe  rules,  therefore,  which  have  been  laid 
down  as  proper  to  be  followed  in  a  regular 
tertian,  are  by  no  means  applicable  in  a  re- 
gular continued  fever. 

In  a  regular  continued  fever  no  principal 
meal  can  ever  be  employed,  as  the  organs  of 
digeftion  are  always  too  much  deranged  to 
be  capable  of  converting  into  chyle  and 
blood  a  large  quantity  of  food  of  any  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  great 
difficulty    in    the    ordinary    ftate    of   the 

body 
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body  in  health,  that  in  man,  any  interruption 
to  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  arifing  from  fre{h 
matter  being  thrown  into  the  flomach,  al- 
ways interrupts  the  procefs,  fo  as  to  render 
it  much  more  imperfedl,  and  often  induces 
diforder  of  the  whole,  fyflem-  This  is  not  the 
cafe  in  all  animals;  ahcrfeis  conftantly  throw- 
ing in  freih  matter,  and  the  proceiTes  are  go- 
ing on  notvvithftanding  very  perfeftly, 

A  man  is  often  fo  far  deranged  in  fever, 
as  to  render  it  in  many  things  neceifary  to 
deviate  fiom  his  ordinary  modes  of  life  in 
health.  In  a  regular  continued  fever, 
for  inftance,  the  food  cannot  be  thrown 
into  the  ftomach  in  great  quantity  at 
once,  without  greatly  difordering  the 
whole  lyftem,  increaiing  the  difeafe,  and 
rendering  it  irregular;  fmall  quantities  only 
of  food  muft,  therefore,  be  thrown  in  at 
atim^,  and  that  muft  be  often  repeated. 

In  a  regular  continued  fever,  be  it  ever 

fo  flight,  no  folid  anirnal  food  ought  ever  to 

be  employed,  whether  quadrupeds,    birds, 

reptiles,  or  infeds.     Solid  animal  food,  in  a 

N  3  regular 
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regular  continued  fever,  during  its  digeftion, 
greatly  increafes  the  heat  to  the  feel  of  the 
patient,  fliirmore  to  the  feel  of  the  by- 
ftander,  and  frequently,  though  not  always, 
to  the  tliermometer.  It  produces  great 
^  reftkfsnefs  and  fenfe  of  unealinefs,  and  an 
incieafe  of  depreflion  of  ilrength  in  the 
patient,  during  the  time  that  it  remains  in 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  It  totally  de- 
ranges the  fever.  It  often  produces  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  frefh  paroxyfm.  If  it  be  made 
ufe  of  about  noon,  or  before  the  next  evening 
exacerbation,  this  is  almoft  always  rendered 
more  violent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  an 
error  be  committed,  and  foHd  animal  food  be 
employed,  after  it  has  paffed  through  the 
inteftinal  canals,  thefyftem  generally  recovers 
itfelf,  the  patient  only  being  weakened  by 
the  extraordinary  exertion,  and  rendered  lefs 
able  to  fupporthimfelf  during  the  remainder 
of  the  dileafe.  If  the  fame  kind  of  food 
be  perfifted  in,  it  increafes  the  evening  exa- 
cerbations extremely,  brings  on  delirium 
much  fafter,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  it  would  otherwife  arife,  and  prevents 
the  fever  from  being  worn  out  by  its  own 

progrefs. 
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progrefs,  as  It  otherwife  would  be.  All  folid 
animal  food  is  therefore  in  every  cafe  to  be 
rejeded  throughout  the  whole  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe. 

Even  after  the  difeafe  has  been  termi- 
nated by  a  crifis,  animal  food,  in  a  folid 
jftate,  fl:iouM  be  reje<fled,  there  being  no 
caufe  which  has  produced  relapfes,  as  far 
as  the  author's  obfervation  has  •  gone,  fo 
frequently  as  ufing  folid  animal  food  too 
focn.  Suppofing  even  a  complete  cri- 
fis  fhould  have  taken  place,  and  entirely  ter- 
minated the  difeafe,  it  ought  to  be  at  leaft 
five  or  fix  days  before  any  folid  animal  food 
is  ventured  upon. 

The  author  wiflies  to  prefs  this  more 
ilrongly  ;  becaufs  if  a  perfed:  crifis  iliould 
take  place,  the  appetite  often  returns, 
and  the  patient  is  left  in  a  very  weak  ftate. 
It  has,  in  this  cafe,  been  often  conceived 
by  the  patient,  and  much  more  frequently 
by  the  byftanders,  that  folid  animal  food 
would  refl:ore  his  fl:rength  foon.  It  muft, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  when  a 
N  4  complete 
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complete  crifis  takes  place,  and  carries  off 
the  fever  entirely,  the  depreffion  of  ftrength, 
which  was  a  fymptom  of  the  fever,  ceafes, 
and  the  w^eaknefs,  '  which  was  produced  by 
the  exertions  and  derangement  of  all  the 
faculties  in  the  fyftem,  is  no  longer  increaf. 
ing,  and  that  the  patient,  with  very  moderate 
nourifliment,  and  the  fleep  and  reft  which  are 
fo  apt  to  enfue  after  the  fever  has  been  com- 
pletely carried  off,  will  have  his  ftrength  re- 
ftored  in  a  very  fhort  time,  without  ufmg  any 
thing  that  ihall  run  any  rifk  of  re-producing 
the  difeafe. 

The  fame  objeftions  arife  againft  the  ufe 
of  fuch  animal  fluids  as  are  coagulated  by 
the  coagulating  juice  of  the  ftomach  ;  fuch 
as  ferum,  eggs,  and  other  fluids  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thefe  become  folid  as  foon  as  they 
are  thrown  into  the  ftomach,  and  have  the 
fame  effeds  in  difturbing  the  whole  fyftem, 
during  their  digeftion,  as  have  been  juft 
enumerated  to  be  produced  by  folid  animal 
food.  Milk  is  a  fluid  of  this  kind, 
being  coagulated  by  the  coagulating  juice 
of  the  ftomach  as  foon  as  thrown  into  it. 

We 
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We  find,  that  it  has  been  reprobated  by 
Hippocrates,  and  many  other  praftitioners. 
This  fubjedt,  however,  will  be  confidered 
more  fully  hereafter. 

All  fuch  vegetable  fubftances,  as  cabbage, 
lettuce,  green  peafe,  and  the  like,  are  to  be 
rejeded,  on  account  of  their  difpofition  tq 
run  into  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermen- 
tations, which  the  ftomach,  having  its 
powers  depreffed  by  the  fever,  is  net  ftrong 
enough  to  counterad:.  Neither  is  it  able  to 
induce  thofe  fermentations  which  convert  the 
food  into  chyle.  Chyle  is  therefore  not 
formed  from  fuch  food,  but  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  vapour  is  extricated  during  the 
time  thefe  fubftances  remain  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  diftending  them,  and  pro- 
ducing fpafmodic  contradions  in  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  regular  continued 
fever  no  very  great  nouriihment  is  required 
for  the  prefent,  the  fyftem  being  able  to 
fupport  itfelf  for  a  time,  without  any  thing 
being  thrown  in  to  be  formed  into  chyle 
and  blood.  For  in  a  man  in  health,  what- 
ever 
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ever  quantity  of  food  is  thrown  In,  a  cer*- 
tain  part  of  it  only  is  converted  into  blood. 
The  remainder  is  either  converted  princi^- 
pally  into  water,  and  thrown  out  of  the 
body,  or  into  exprelTed  oil,  and  depofited 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  or  what  is  by 
foine  called  the  adipofe  membrane.  Hence 
we  fee  that  where  food  can  alv/ays  be  had 
in  plenty,  and  the  appetite  is  fuch  as  pro- 
yokes  a  perfon  to  employ  a  great  deal  more 
food  than  what  is  capable  of  maintaining 
the  proper  quantity  of  blood,  if  the  fuper- 
fluous  quantity  of  chyle  be  converted  into 
water,  and  evacuated,  the  perfon  remains 
thin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  part 
of  the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  food  is  con- 
verted into  expreifed  oil,  a  great  quantit}^  of 
fat  is  accumulated  in  almoft  every  part  of 
the  body.  When  more  food  is  ufed  than 
what  is  neceffary  for  keeping  up  the  proper 
quantity  of  blood,  there  is  always  fome 
quantity  of  exprelTed  oil,  and  perhaps  fonie 
other  fubftances  formed  in  the  body.  Thefe 
are  laid  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  refervoir,  are 
abforbed,  brought  into  the  circulation 
again  5  are  converted  into  blood,  and  fupply 

in 
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in   a  degree  the   want  of  proper  nourifli- 
ment. 

By  what  procefs  they  are  converted  intq 
blood  is  not  at  all  known;  but  that  they 
are  is  evident,  in  as  much  as  a  perfon  ftrong 
and  vv-ell  nourifhed  does  not  lofe  his  fluids, 
and  become  fo  emaciated  in  fever,  and  in 
many  other  difeafes,  as  if  he  had  had  lefs 
blood  in  his  blood- veflels,  and  lefs  fat,  &c, 
when  the  difeafe  firft  took  place. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  when 
more  food  is  made  ufe  of  than  what  is 
fufBcient  to  keep  up  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  l}'fi:em,  the  fuperfluous  quantity 
is  otherwife  difpofed  cf.  So  when  a  great 
quantity  of  expreffed  oil  is  depofited  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  it  does  not  fupply  the 
place  cf  food  better  than  if  a  moderate 
quantity  had  been  fo  depofited,  the  powers 
of  the  body  not  being  able  to  make  above  a 
certain  quantity  of  expreffed  oil  into  blood. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  may  be  faid,  that  al- 
though a  man,  with  a  moderate  quantity  cf 
expreffed  oil,  that  is,    moderately  fu,  can 

undoubt^ 
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undoubtedly  fupport  himfelf  in  a  fever,  bet- 
ter than  a  man  who  was  emaciated  when 
the  difeafe  took  place,  yet  a  man  with  a 
very  large  quantity  of  expreffed  oil  is  hurt  by 
the  abforption,  it  being  increafed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fever.  The  power  of  the 
fyftem  is  opprefled  by  the  quantity  of 
expreffed  oil  abforbed,  which  cannot  be 
converted  into  blood,  and  muft  be  con- 
verted into  water,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
body. 

When  therefore  a  man  is  in  a  proper  ftate 
of  nourifliment  when  a  fever  begins,  if  there 
is  in  his  body  matter  which  m.ay  in  part 
fupply  the  lofs  of  the  blood  during  its  pro- 
grefs,  it  is  not  proper  to  difturb  the  fyftem  by 
exhibiting  any  kind  of  food  liable  to  produce 
this  eftedt  in  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe. 

If  it  could  be  forefeen  when  a  fever 
begins,  as  it  may  be  in  many  cafes,  that  it 
would  be  converted  into  a  regular  intermit- 
tent in  a  few  days,  it  would  not  be  neceffary 
to  derange  the  fyftem,  by  exhibiting  any 
kind  of  food  that  might  produce  any  dif- 

order 
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order  In  it,  fuch  derangement  preventing 
perfe<fl  intermiffions  from  taking  place. 
But  if  it  be  known,  from  the  rules  that 
have  already  been  laid  down,  that  the  dif- 
eafe  is  more  likely  to  be  a  continued  fever, 
although  no  nourifhment  is  wanted  imme- 
diately, there  will  afterwards  come  a  time 
when  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nourifli- 
ment  will  be  required.  The  derangement 
of  the  organs  of  digeflion  is  not  fo  great  in 
the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe,  as  it  comes  to 
be  afterwards;  fo  that  upon  the  whole, 
conlidering  what  may  happen  afterwards, 
that  is  to  fay,  how  much  nourifhment  will 
be  wanted,  it  is  better  not  to  let  the  patient 
fmk,  but  give  him  as  much  food,  and  fuch 
food,  from  the  beginning,  as  will  not  produce 
any  diilurbances  from  its  quantity  or  quality. 

Every  kind  of  food  which  is  adhefive  to 
the  ftomach  when  it  gets  into  it,  produces 
confiderable  difturbances  in  the  fyftem  dur- 
ing the  time  it  remains  in  the  ftomach ;  fuch 
as  ftrong  folution  of  gum  arable,  jellies 
formed  from  the  meat  of  young  animals, 
or  from  the  membraneous  parts  of  animals 
3  difiblved 
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diffolved  in  water ;  fuch  fabflances,  there- 
fore, n:]ould  be  avoided.  Farinaceous  mat- 
ter, coagulated  by  heat,  and  afterwards 
diiTolved  in  water,  forms  a  food  which  gives 
indeed  moderate  nourifhment,  but  then  it 
is  not  adhefive  to  the  flomach,  does  not 
produce  any  difturbance  in  the  fyftem  in 
confequence  of  its  folidity,  nor  is  it  apt  to 
fall  into  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  not  therefore  acefcent  or  flatu- 
lent. Farinaceous  vegetable  food,  if  dif- 
folved  in  water,  without  being  firfi:  coagu- 
lated by  heat,  or  other  wife,  affords  a  very 
vifcid  folution,  which  adheres  to  the  fto- 
mach,  and  produces  great  difturbances  in 
the  fyftem.  Vv^e  fee  that  the  ancient 
Greek  phyficians  were  extremely  careful 
to  coagulate  farinaceous  matter  before  they 
exhibited  it  to  their  patient?,  either  in  a  fo- 
lid  form,  or  diiTolved  in  water,  as  thzwpanis 
bifco5ius^  or  bread  twice  baked,  the  coa- 
gulation not  penetrating  fufficiently  through 
the  whole  of  it  on  its  firft  expofure  to  heat. 
On  the  fame  ground  they  broke  down  the 
farinaceous  feeds  of  wheat,  and  other  grains, 
into  fmall  particles,  although  not  quite  into 
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flour,  expofed  them  to  heat  in  an  oven  until 
they  v/ere  browned.  So  like  wife  barley  water 
is  prepared,  by  boiling  in  the  fiift  place  the 
barley  in  water,  till  it  be  coagulated,  throw- 
ing away  that  water,  and  then  enriploying  a 
frefli  quantity  of  water,  in  which  part  of 
the  barley  is  diffolved.  Such  a  folution  of 
farinaceous  matter  in  water  forms  the  lim- 
pleft  nourifliment  in  fevers,  and  other  acute 
difeafes. 

Solutions  of  farinaceous  feed,  thus  form- 
ed, firft  by  taking  off  the  hufks  from  the 
feed,  then  boiling  the  cotyledons  or  fari- 
naceous parts  in  water,  afterwards  throwing 
away  that  water,  and  laftly  adding  more 
water,  until  part  or  a  whole  of  the  fari- 
naceous matter  is  diffolved,  forms  that  kind 
of  nourifliment  which  gives  the  leaft  dif- 
turbance  during  its  digefticn. 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  prafti- 
tioners,  that  no  other  food  fhould  ever  be 
employed  in  a  regular  continued  fever,  as 
they  have  thought  that  it  is  of  miich 
more  confequence  to  avoid  all  diilurbance, 
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and  confequent  irregularity  of  the  fever,  than 
to  give  nourifhment  in  a  greater  degree. 
Others,  again,  have  thought  it  of  confe- 
quence  to  give  more  nounfhment. 

The  next  preparation  of  farinaceous  mat- 
ter is  made  by  forming  it  into  a  cake,  bak- 
ing it,  and  afterwards  boiling  it  in  water, 
until  it  is  not  quite  dilTolved,  and  fo  exhi- 
biting it  to  the  patient.  Sago  feems  to  be 
the  farinaceous  pith  of  fome  palm  tree  pre- 
pared in  this  manner. 

The  author,  in  his  TCy^eatife  on  Digejlion^ 
has  {hewn,  by  an  accurate  experiment, 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  food  in 
a  folid  form,  gives  much  greater  nourifh- 
ment than  when  it  is  difTolved  in  v/ater  >  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
even  when  it  is  nearly  diffolved,  it  is  of 
fomewhat  more  difficult  digeftion  than  when 
it  is  entirely  diiTolvcd. 

Next  to  food  prepared  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  already  defcribed,  the  coty- 
ledons of  farinaceous   feeds,  as  of  barley, 
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for  example,  boiled  in  water,  until  they  have 
become  very  foft,  give  fomewhat  a  greater 
nourifliment,  and  have  been  thought  by 
many  a  food  of  quite  as  difficult  digeftion 
as  ought  ever  to  be  employed  in  continued 
fevers.  Bread  twice  baked,  which  in  our 
language  is  called  rufks,  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  degree  of  facility  of  digeftion,  and 
of  the  fame  nourifhment.  Farinaceous 
feeds,  broken  down  into  fmall  particles, 
afterwards  expofed  to  heat  until  they 
are  brown,  and  given  either  in  that  flate  or 
boiled  in  water,  appear  to  have  been  much 
employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  phyficians, 
although  they  are  not  now  in  ufe. 

Fruits  are  of  various  qualities  with  re- 
gard to  digeftion  and  nourifhment.  Some 
of  them  contain  a  very  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  an  acid,  which  is  evidently  capable 
of  digeftion,  as  it  corredls  the  putrefcency 
of  animal  food,  which  no  other  acid  does. 
This  (hews  that  it  enters  into  the  ferment- 
ations of  the  ftomach  along  with  the  ani- 
mal food.  This  is  a  fubjedl,  however, 
which  it  would  be  improper  to  argue  here, 
O  ^as 
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as  fruits,  whofe  juices  principally  con  lift  in 
this  acid,  fuch  as  lemons,  do  not  afford 
nourifhment  enough  to  be  depended  upon 
in  fevers. 

Some  fruits  contain  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  exceedingly  apt  to  fall  itfelf 
into  fermentation,  and  produce  in  the  fugar, 
which  is  found  in  fome  quantity  in  all  fruits, 
the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations,  and 
induce  thefe  fermentations  in  the  ftomacb, 
Thefe  are  therefore  flatulent  and  acefcent,and 
of  confequence  cannot  be  employed  with  any 
propriety  in  this  difeafe.  Cherries,  for 
example,  are  of  this  kind.  Other  fruits 
contain  a  great  deal  of  fugar,  and  hence  af- 
ford great  nouriflbment,  and  but  little  of 
that  mucilage  which  is  fo  apt  to  fall  into 
fermentation?,  are  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  may 
therefore  be  employed  in  fever  j  the  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  which  are  cultivated  are 
grapes,  figs,  and  dates,  which  are  all  of 
them  agreeable  to  the  ftcmach,  and 
may  be  employed  along  with  the  prepara- 
tions of  farinaceous  matter  that  have  been 
above  enumerated. 
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Vv^hile  in  the  recent  form,  however,  the 
fruits  laft  enumerated  contain  rather  too  large 
a  quantity  of  eiTential  oil  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  ftomach  during  the  time  of  a  regular 
continued  fever,  although  the  flavour  of 
this  effential  oil  is  often  very  agreeable  to  a 
man  in  health  in  their  recent  form.  They 
alfo  contain  more  or  lefs  of  a  mucilaginous 
adhefive  matter.  By  drying  or  expofing  them 
to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  the  adhefive  matter 
is  coagulated,  and  lofes  its  adhefivenefs  j  the 
effential  oil  is  in  a  great  meafure  evaporated, 
and  the  objedlions  arifing  from  thefe  of 
confequence  got  rid  of.  The  mifchief, 
however,  arifing  from  the  flavour,  and  ad- 
hefive mucilage,  is  not  fo  great  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  employed  when  re- 
cent, if  they  be  good  of  their  kind,  efpecially 
grapes,  provided  they  be  fully  ripe. 

Another  clafs  of  fruits  contain,  befides 
native  vegetable  acid,  fermentable  mucilage, 
fugar,  and  generally  a  fmall  proportion  of 
an  adhefive  mucilage  like  gum,  and  a  quantity 
of  farinaceous  matter  -,  fuch  as  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  peaches,  and  nedarines.  In  the 
O  2  tribe 
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tribe  of  apples  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
farinaceous  matter  and  adhefive  mucilage; 
therefore  apples  and  pears  may  be  employed 
in  regular  continued  fevers;  but  not  unlefs 
they  have  had  their  mucilaginous  fubftances 
coagulated  by  heat,  which  alfo  deftroys,  in 
a  great  meafure,  the  fermentable  mucilage 
with  which  they  likewife  abound.  Boiled, 
baked,  or  roafled,  they  may  alfo  be  em- 
ployed as  food  in  a  regular  continued  fever. 

Peaches,  and  other  fruits  of  the  fame 
kind,  when  they  have  been  improved  by 
cultivation,  contain  little  elfe  but  farinaceous 
matter  and  fugar,  and  may  therefore  be 
employed  without  any  previous  preparation. 

The  fruits  of  the  cucurbitaceas^,  whether 
ripe  or  unripe,  are  very  improper  to  be  em- 
ployed in  regular  continued  fever,  or  indeed 
in  any  difeafe  where  it  is  necellary  to  employ 
food  of  eafy  digeftion.  They  contain  a 
mucilage,  v»'hich  falls  into  fermentations 
more  difficultly  than  any  fubftance  that  we 
know.  They  refift  (o  ftrongly  the  ferment- 
ations which   take  place   in  the  ftomacb, 
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although  they  be  of  a  loofe  and  flabby  tex- 
ture, as  to  have  remained  in  the  flomach 
above  three  days,  and  to  have  been  thrown 
up  again  undiiToIved  and  almoft  unaltered. 
Of  this  kind  are  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 

Thefe  are  the  vegetable  fubfl:ances  em- 
ployed for  food,  and  the  properties  which 
render  them  fit  or  unfit  to  be  made  ufe  of 
in  regular  continued  fever,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  difeafe.  That  is,  in  a  very 
violent  regular  continued  fever,  at  the  be- 
ginning, if  the  patient  be  in  perfedl  health 
and  ftrength,  and  well  nourilhed,  nothing 
but  folutions  of  farinaceous  matter,  coa- 
gulated by  heat,  fliould  be  given.  If  the 
fever  is  not  fo  violent,  although  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  neceffity  for  much  nourifli- 
ment  for  tlie  prefent,  yet  as  there  will  come 
a  time  afterwards,  when  the  fever  will  be 
more  violent,  and  afFedt  the  organs  of  digef- 
tion  more,  it  is  better  to  employ  farinaceous 
matter  coagulated,  and  nearly  diilolved  again 
in  v/ater,  fuch  as  fago^  or  only  fomewhat 
foftened  again  by  the  water,  as  barley  boiled 
foft,  &;c.  together  with  fuch  fruits  as  have 
been  above  pointed  out. 

O    ^  It 
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It  has  been  a  queftion,  whether  any  ani- 
mal food  fho'jld  ever  be  employed  in  regu- 
lar continued  fevers.  Many  pradtitionerij 
have  contended  ftrongly,  that  no  animal 
food  fhould  ever  be  given.  Animal  food,  of 
any  kind,  is  certainly  much  more  apt  to  dif- 
agree  with  the  flomach,  to  produce  a  great 
fenfe  of  heat  throughout  the  fyftem,  and  to 
render  the  pulfe  more  frequent,  than  thofe 
vegetable  fubflances  which  have  been  enu^ 
merated  as  proper  to  be  employed  in  regu- 
lar continued  fever.  Moreover  men  may 
live  and  be  nourillied,  and  their  ftrength 
perfedily  kept  up,  by  vegetable  food  alone, 
even  when  they  undergo  great  labour,  or 
when  they  ufe  violent  exercife.  If  thus  in 
health  food  of  eafy  digeilion  is  fufficient  to 
maintain  the  powers  cf  the  body,  it  is 
certainly  capable  of  maintaining  them  in 
difeafe,  where  from  the  facility  of  its  digef- 
tion,  a  greater  proportion  of  it  will  be 
converted  into  chyle,  than  of  animal  food 
of  much  more  difficult  digeftion. 

Whether  it  be  ever  proper  for  mankind 
to  ufe  animal  food,  is   a   queflion   foreign 
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from  the  prefcntdii3ertation./  The  queflion 
at  prefent  to  be  agitated  is,  whether  animal 
food  fliould  be  employed  by  a  patient  af- 
flidled  with  fever.  The  author  is  inclined 
to  think,  that  it  is  never  necelTary  or  pro- 
per for  the  patient  to  ufe  animal  food  of 
any  kind  in  a  regular  continued  fever.  The 
habit  of  ufing  animal  food  in  large  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  in  this  country,  England, 
has  induced  an  idea,  that  a  patient  could 
not  befuftained  through  a  regular  continued 
fever  without  ufing  animal  food.  This 
prejudice  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  prevent  the  attendants  on  the  fick 
from  giving  them  animal  food.  It  mufl 
therefore  be  confidered,  Vv^hat  kind  will 
produce  the  leaft  difturbance  in  the  fyf- 
tem. 

In  the  firft  place,  no  folid  animal  food 
fhculd  ever  be  exhibited  to  a  patient  aftedted 
Math  a  regular  continued  fever.  Solid  ani- 
mal food,  even  fuch  as  is  of  the  ealieft 
digeftion,  fuch  as  fowls,  and  white  fifh  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  firmnefs,  as  whit- 
ings, has  been  the  caufe  of  the  greatefl 
O  4-  number 
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number  of  relapfes  when  ufed  after  a  crifis, 
or  by  a  convalefcent,  that  have  come  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  author.  Of  confe- 
qaence,  it  muft  do  much  mifchief  dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  regular  continued  fever, 
by  rendering  the  relaxations  more  imperfed:, 
and  the  exacerbations  more  violent;  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  by  no  means  ufed, 
until  the  patient  has  got  perfeftly  free  from 
all  appearances  of  the  dileafe. 

If  animal  food  then  is  to  be  employed  at 
all,  it  Ihould  be  in  folution  in  water. 
All  folutions  of  animal  food  in  water  are  not 
of  the  fame  kind.  In  the  iirft  place,  there 
are  certain  folutions  of  animal  food  in  water, 
which  contain  mucilaginous  matter,  which 
coagulates,  that  is  to  fay,  becomes  in- 
foluble  in  water,  confequently  folid  as  foori 
as  it  gets  into  the  flomach.  Such  fub- 
ftances  are  as  difScult  of  digeftion  as  folid 
animal  food,  when  they  are  thrown  into  the 
ftomach,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  rejedled  • 
fuch  as  whites  of  eggs,  ferum  of  blood, 
&c.  All  fuch  fubflances  may  be  eafily 
known,  by    heating  them  to  the  heat   of 
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boiling   water,   in  which  degree  they  alfo 
coagulate. 

Milk  is  a  fluid  that  always  coagulates  in 
the  ftomach,  but  does  not  coagulate  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally thought,  that  this  fluid  ought  not  to 
be  made  ufe  of  in  continued  fevers.  In  one 
part  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  it  is 
faid  Amply,  that  it  is  bad.  In  another  part, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  given,  unlefs  the  fe- 
ver is  very  long.  Sometimes  the  author 
has  feen  it  coagulate  in  the  flomach  fo 
firmly,  as  to  render  the  patient  lick,  which 
ficknefs  brought  on  vomiting,  during  which 
the  coagulum  was  thrown  up  refembling  a 
tendon.  In  fuch  cafes  milk  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  improper  food. 

Milk  confifls  of  a  folution  of  a  mucila- 
ginous fubftance  in  wztev,  exprefl^ed  oil, 
and  fugar;  there  is  perhaps  hkevvife  a  little 
of  the  neutral  falts  of  the  blood  in  it.  The 
fugar  contained  in  it  corredls  any  putref- 
cency  that  might  take  place  in  the  chyle, 
rather  difpofing  it  to  be  acefcent;  and   the 
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cxpreffed  oil  being  every  where  mixed  with 
it,  prevents  it,  when  it  coagulates,  from 
forming  fo  firm  a  mafs,  fo  that  although 
it  be  always  coagulated  in  the  ftomachs  of 
children,  it  digefts  eafier  than  almofi:  any 
kind  of  food,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gives 
them  greater  nourifhment.  This  would 
tempt  us  to  employ  it  in  fever,  as  an  animal 
food  of  at  leaft  eafy  digeflion;  and  the  au- 
thor is  not  certain  that,  notwithfcanding  it 
has  been  condemned  by  Hippocrates,  and  the 
few  cafes  he  has  feen  where  it  has  difagreed 
with  the  ftomach,  that  it  is  very  fit  to  be 
employed  if  any  animal  food  is  given. 

Of  the  folutions  of  animal  mucilages  in 
water,  which  are  not  coagulable  by  the  juices 
of  the  ftomach,  there  are  none  found  com- 
monly in  animal  bodies  vVhich  give  nourifh- 
ment.  They  are  made  by  dilToiving  the  folid 
or  coagulated  fluids  of  animals  in  water  by 
heat.  Thefe  differ  from  each  other,  in  form- 
ing with  Wuter  a  folution  either  more  or  iefs 
vifcid  or  adhefive. 

It 
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It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  every 
thing  adheiive  is  of  extremely  diflicult  di- 
geflion,  and  at  the  fame  time  produces  great 
dilbrder  in  the  fyilem  during  the  digeftion. 
Ail  fuch  folutions  of  animal  mucilage  in  wa- 
ter, as  form  with  the  water  an  adheiive  com- 
pound, are  therefore  improper  to  be  employ- 
ed in  fevers.  Such  are  folutions  of  all  parts  of 
young  animals,  as  veal,  lamb,  &c.  and  alfo 
the  folutions  of  the  membraneous,  tendi- 
nous, and  ligamentous  parts  of  all  animals. 

If  we,  therefore,  employ  any  animal  food 
at  all  in  regular  continued  fevers,  it  fhould 
be  folutions  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  ani- 
mals, which  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
as  of  oxen,  fheep,  fowls,  &c.  In  making 
folutions  of  parts  of  animals  in  water,  which 
we  call  broths  and  foups,  we  extradl  a 
quantity  of  exprefled  oil,  which  is  fluid  In 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  generally  folid  in 
the  heat  of  the  atmofphere.  This  exprefled 
oil  contains  the  flavour  of  the  animal,  which 
depends  probably  on  an  elTential  oil  difl'afed 
through  the  exprefled  oil.  When  the  whole 
folution  is  fet  to  cool,  the  exprefled  oil  rifes 
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to  the  top,  and  as  it  cools  becomes  folid, 
and  therefore  may  be  eaiily  ftraincd  off,  car- 
rying the  flavour  along  with  it,  which  ftjould 
always  be  done  before  it  be  exhibited  to 
the  patient. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  regular  continued 
fever,  when  it  has  attacked  a  patient  in 
full  vigour  and  well  nourished,  it  is  certainly 
improper  to  employ  animal  food  in  the  firft 
week  of  the  difeafe;  when  it  is  given,  it 
ought  to  be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time. 
Thefe  are  the  attentions  to  the  nourifiiment 
during  the  continuance  of  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever. 

Thirft  is  often  a  very  didrefling  fymj^tom 
of  fever:  the  opinions  of  practitioners  have 
differed  very  much  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity as  well  as  quality  of  the  fluid  to  be  made 
ufe  of  for  drink. 

The  ancient  Greek  phyficians  thought  it 
improper  that  the  patient  ihould  drink  any 
thing  at  all  during  at  leafl;  part  of  the  dif- 
eafe, as  they  conceived  that  any  kind  of  drink 
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Increafed  the  fever,  and  occafioned  greater 
thirft,  even  water  alone.  Modern  pradi- 
tioners,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  blood 
thinner,  have  forced  the  patient  to  drink  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  water,  or  watery 
jfluids,  than  he  would  of  his  own  accord. 

That  the  blood  is  thick,  and  in  confe- 
quence  obftrudis  the  fmall  veffels  in  fever, 
was  a  dodtrine  formed  by  authors,  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  fubftances  of  which 
the  blood  confifts.  They  did  not  know 
that  its  moft  efTential  parts  are  red  parti- 
cles, coagulable  lymph,  and  ferum;  that 
there  is  befides  thefe  a  folution  of  muci- 
laginous fubftance,  fimilar  to  that  which  is 
formed  where  putrefad;ion  has  taken  place, 
that  there  was  a  folution  of  natron  mwria- 
tum,  ammonia  muriata,  and  ammonia  phof- 
phorata^  befides  other  neutral  and  earthy 
falts;  and  that  befides  all  thefe  fubfiiances 
there  is  alfo  water,  not  in  a  ftate  of  chemi- 
cal combination  with  any  fubftance,  but 
diffufed  through  them.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  larger  quantity  of  water  already  in 

the 
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the  blood-veffels  than  is  neceffary  to  dif- 
folve  or  combine  with  any  of  them. 

That  it  is  true  that  there  is  v/ater  not- 
chemically  combined  is  fhewn  by  this,  that' 
when  the  blood  is  expofed  to  fome  of  the  iine^ 
filters  in   the  body,   fuch  as   the  pores  of 
the  Ikin  or  the  kidneys,  water  is  filtered  off, 
fometimes  perfedly  pure  5  but  filtration  is 
a  procefs  which  never  feparates  two  fubftan- 
ces  chemically   combined;  water   then,    fo 
filtered  off,  is  not  in  combination  with  any 
of  the    fubftances  from  whence  it   is  fil- 
tered. 

Ifmcrefuperfluous  matter  were  thrown  into 
the  blood  than  is  already  in  it,  it  would  not 
render  any  of  the  parts  of  the  blood  thinner, 
or  capable  of  pafling  through  vefl^els  it  could 
not  pafs  through  before ;  the  only  eficft  of  it 
would  be,  that  when  blood  came  to  a  veffel  fo 
fmall  as  not  to  let  any  other  part  of  the  blood 
pafs  through,  the  water  would  pafs  through, 
and  leave  the  other  parts  of  the  blood  be- 
hind. Throwing,  therefore,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  into  the  blood- veflels  would 

not 
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not  thin  any  part  of  the  blood  that  was  too 
vifcid,  fo  as  to  make  it  pafs  through  vef- 
fels  that  it  could  not  pals  through  before  on 
account  of  its  vifcidity.  It  is  not  neceffary, 
therefore,  to  force  the  patient  to  drink  more 
water  than  he  choofes  for  the  purpofe  of 
thinning  the  blcod,  as  no  fuch  effedt  arifes 
from  throwing  in  a  larger  quantity. 

There  are  many  other  arguments,  by 
which  it  might  be  fhewn,  that  drinking 
more  water  than  the  patient  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  do,  from  his  thirft,  in  no  way 
alters  the  chemical  properties  of  the  blood ; 
that  is,  thofe  properties  which  diftinguifli  the 
feveral  parts  of  it  from  one  another,  or  from 
any  other  fubftance ;  but  what  we  have  aU 
ready  urged  appears  perfedlly  fjfiicient. 

As  it  is  not  neceiTary  or  ufeful  to  give  a 
quantity  of  water  greater  than  the  patient 
choofes  to  drink,  fo  on  the  other  hand,  the 
not  giving  a  fufficient  quantity,  according 
to  the  thirft,  feems  to  have  arifen,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  from  that  fuperftition,  which 

has 
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induced  mankind  to  refrain  from  things 
agreeable,  to  produce  fome  falutary  effed:;  jufl 
as  men  think  they  will  go  to  heaven,  by  not 
eating  animal  food  for  two  days  in  the  week. 

The  author  then  conceives,  that  the  pa- 
tient (hould  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much  as 
he  delires. 

Another  queftion  has  been  much  agitat- 
ed,^ whether  the  drink  fhould  be  exhibited 
hot  or  cold. 

The  ancient  Greek  phyficians  exhibited 
wat^r  in  fever,  not  only  cooled  to  the  heat 
of  the  atmofphere,  but  cooled  to  the  freez- 
ing pointy  and  they  gave  fuch  cold  water, 
to  the  quantity  of  a  quart  or  two,  to  be 
drunk  at  once.  The  purpofe  for  which 
fuch  quantities  of  very  cold  water  were  ex- 
hibited, will  be  taken  notice  of  afterwards. 
At  prefent  the  ordinary  food  and  drink  of 
the  patient  are  only  treated  of. 

Some  modern  pradlitioners  conceive,  that 

cold  fluids,  thrown  into  the  ftomach,  would 

^  render 
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render  the  blood  thicker,  and  would  make 
it  produce  obftrudion.  Cold  undoubtedly 
increaies  the  vifcidity  of  all  fluids ;  this  is 
ihewn  by  a  cold  fluid  paffing  through  a  filter  ' 
much  flower  than  the  fame  fluid  when  it  is 
hot.  The  body  is  always  kept  nearly  in 
the  fame  degree  of  heat.  Probably  one  of 
the  ufes  of  this  equal  heat  is,  that  there 
fhall  be  no  alteration  of  the  vifcidity  of  the 
fluids,  fo  as  to  afl'edl  the  filtrations  which 
are  conflantly  taking  place,  and  by  which 
fome  of  the  mofl  important  fundions  are 
performed. 

When  cold  water  is  thrown  into  the 
ftomach,  the  power  in  the  fl:omach  itfelf 
of  keeping  its  own  temperature,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  will 
prevent  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  it  from , 
being  rendered  much  lefs  than  the  ordi- 
nary heat  of  the  animal.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  paffes  through  the 
veflTels  of  the  fl:omach,  would  hardly  allow 
time  for  it  to  be  affected  much  by  the  heat  of 
water  in  the  fliomach.  After  a  man  has  put 
his  hand  in  water  even  as  cold  as  the  freez- 
P  ing 
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ing  point,  the  author  has  found  blood  taken 
from  a  vein  of  the  arm  not  cooled  to  lefs 
than  ninety  degrees.  If  the  blood  was  ren- 
dered fo  thick  as  to  be  capable  of  obftruft- 
ing  the  vcflels,  it  would  be  the  veflels  of 
theftomach  itfelf  that  would  be  obflrufted; 
but  no  mifchief  arifes  to  the  ftomach  when 
frozen  watery  fluids  are  thrown  into  it.  Al- 
though thoufands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don are  every  day  in  the  praftice  of  eating 
ice,  we  find  no  mifchief  arife  from  throw- 
ing it  into  the  ftomach,  either  in  health  or 
in  fever. 

When  a  vein  is  opened,  and  blood  flows 
from  it  into  a  bafon,  the  coagulable  lymph 
feparates  from  the  water  by  which  it  was  dif- 
folved,  and  becomes  folid ;  but  the  coagula- 
ble lymph  becomes  folid  equally,  whether 
the  blood  be  kept  in  the  heat  of  the  human 
body,  or  be  heated  only  to  the  heat  of  thaw- 
ing water,  which  is  lefs  ^  or  to  the  heat  of 
an  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  which  is  more  than  it  can 
ever  be  expofed  to  in  the  human  body. 

Ther 
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There  is  therefore  no  reafon  to  believe,, 
that  cold  water  thrown  into  the  flomach, 
efpecially  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient 
choofes  to  drink,  can  make  any  alteration  iri 
the  thicknefs  of  the  blood,  by  its  operation 
in  the  ftomach. 

The  author^  therefore,  concludes,  that 
as  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  reftrain  the  patient 
from  drinking  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  or  to 
compel  him  to  drink  more  than  he  choofes, 
fo  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  prevent  him  from 
drinking  it  of  the  degree  of  heat  that  he  likes 
beft. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is,- 
the  quality  of  the  v/atery  fluid  that  is  ufed 
for  drink  in  continued  fevers. 

Water  is  obtained  without  any  artificial 
procefs,  as  it  flows  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  fprings^  in  which  cafe  it  almofl 
always  contains  fome  faline  fubflances,  moil 
commonly  natron  muriatum,  or  magnefia 
vitriolata,  or  both  -,  and  likewife  very 
often  a  vapour,  which  was  called  gas  by 
P  2  Van 
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Van  Helmont,  who  firft  difcovercd  its  and 
ilnce  his  time  fixed  air,  and  by  many  other 
names.  When  the  water  paffes  in  a  ftream 
from  the  fpring,  expofed  to  the  atmofphere, 
the  gas  evaporates,  and  the  falts  are  decom- 
pofed;  fo  that  in  a  river,  although  it  may 
be  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  which  dif- 
turbs  its  tranfparency,  yet  there  is  nothing 
chemically  combined  with  it. 

There  is  a  mode  of  decompofition  of 
falts,  confiding  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 
called  neutral,  an  acid  and  a  metal  called 
metallic  falts,  and  an  acid  and  an  earth 
called  earthy  falts,  which  has  been  taken 
too  little  notice  of  by  praditioners  in  medi- 
cine, although  it  is  very  often  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  exhibition  of  medicines. 

If  a  neutral,  metallic,  or  earthy  fait,  be 
diflx}lved  in  barely  as  much  water  as  will  dif- 
folve  it,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  no  change 
will  take  place;  but  if  this  faturated  folu- 
tion  be  diluted  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  fpring,  river,  or  rain  water,  on  flanding 
expofed  to  the  air,  the  falts  will  be  decom-» 
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pofed:  the  neutral  falts  will  firft  have  their 
alkali  converted  into  niagnefia,  and  after- 
wards the  acid  will  be  loft,  and  the  mag- 
neiia  fall  to  the  bottom.  In  metallic  falts, 
the  metal  falls  to  the  bottom  in  a  calx,  that 
is  combined  with  pure  air,  and  that  calx  is 
fometimes  combined  with  gas.  In  earthy 
falts  the  acid  will  alfo  be  loft,  and  the  earth 
will  fall  to  the  bottom,  i^n  eafy  experiment 
fhews  this.  Make  a  faturated  folution  of 
cuprum  vitriolatum  in  water,  and  let  it  ftand 
in  a  wine  glafs  expofed  to  the  air  of  the  at- 
mofphere ;  it  will  remain  perfeftly  clear 
and  tranfparent ;  but  jf  we  put  a  drop  of 
this  folution  into  a  wine  giafs  holding  two 
ounces,  full  of  water,  the  liquor  will  be*  at 
iirft  perfectly  tranfparent ;  but  in  lefs  than  a 
minute  it  will  begin  to  grow  opaque,  and  in 
lefs  than  an  hour  will  fall  to  the  bottom, 
in  the  form  of  a  blue  calx.  This  explains 
what  happens  in  mineral  waters;  the  neu- 
tral, metallic,  and  earthy  falts  contained  in 
them,  are  decompofed  when  they  are  but 
in  fmall  proportion  to  the  water^  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  la 
like  manner,  if  we  diffolve  a  grain  of  tar- 
P  3  tarized 
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tarized  antimony  in  an  ounce  of  fpring,  ri- 
ver, or  rain  water,  with  a  view  of  giving  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  of  confequence  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony,  at 
the  end  of  every  fix  hours.  The  firft  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  may  contain  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony ;  the  fecond 
quarter  of  an  ounce  lefs ;  the  third  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  ilill  lefs,  and  the  laft  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  contains  almoft  none  at 
all. 

To  return  from  tr»is  digreffion;  a  perfon 
accuftomed  to  any  ftimulus,  applied  to  the 
e^ans  of  the  fenfes,  feels  an  uneafmefs  if 
that  ftimulus  be  removed,  fuch  as  a  man 
feels  when  the  light  he  has  been  accuftom- 
ed to  is  removed^  fo  pure  water,  applied  to 
the  palate,  is  infipid,  and  gives  that  difa- 
greeable  fenfation  which  has  been  called 
mawkifhnefs.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of 
London  are  fonder  of  water  ifluing  out  of 
the  earth  by  fprings,  which  contains  mag- 
nefia  vitriolata,  and  natron  muriatum,  and 
gas,  than  diftilled  water ;  and  from  being 
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accuflomed  to  the  former,  feel  diflilled  or 
pure  water  difagreeable  to  the  tafte. 

It  feldom  happens  that  a  folution  of  any 
faline  fubftance,  which  is  not  difagreeable 
to  the  tafte  from  the  fait  contained,  can  do 
any  mifchief  to  a  patient  affefted  with  re- 
gular continued  fever,  and  therefore  whe- 
ther he  drinks  pure  water  alone,  or  water 
combined  with  fuch  falts,  and  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  gas  as  are  commonly  combined  with 
it  in  fprings,  is  of  no  confequence. 

It  has  often  happened  that  water  has 
been  impregnated  with  the  effential  oils  of 
fome  of  that  clafs  of  plants,  which  in  Lin- 
nsus's  fyftem  are  called  didynamia  gymno- 
fpermia,  fuch  as  fage,  balm,  &c.  and  ex- 
hibited for  drink  in  fevers. 

This  pradlice  has  arifen  from  an  hypo- 
thecs, that  increafing  the  hot  fit  of  fe- 
ver by  ftimulants  would  tend  to  produce  a 
crifis.  Although  this  hypothefis  was  con- 
fidered  by  Sydenham,  in  this  country,  as 
not  true,  and  is  given  up  by  praditioners  of 
knowledge  in  medicine,  the  practice  of 
P  4.  giving 
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giving  thefe  infufions  has,  notvvithftandingj* 
continued  from  mere  habit.  This  prac- 
tice feldom  does  mifchief^  but  is  of  no 
manner  of  ufe. 

Weak  vinous  fluids  are  in  a  flate  of 
fermentation;  and  as  fubilances  in  a  ftate 
of  fermentation  are  apt  to  excite  any  other 
fermentation  that  the  fame  fubflances  are 
capable  of,  are  perhaps  ufeful  to  ex- 
cite in  the  ftomach  the  fermentations  by 
which  the  food  is  converted  into  chyle, 
they  are  therefore  fo  far  perhaps  better 
than  pure  water.  Sydenham  accordingly 
recommends  finall  beer,  a  weak  vinous 
fluid,  formed  from  an  infufion  of  malt, 
provided  it  be  perfeftly  in  the  vinous  flate,  as 
a  drink  proper  to  be  employed  in  continued 
fever. 

Solutions  of  farinaceous  fubftances,  after 
they  are  coagulated,  fuch  as  barley  water, 
have  not  only  the  advantage  of  making  the 
fuperfluous  water  of  the  blood  remain  longer 
in  the  blood -veffels,  fo  as  to  carry  oif  more 
effedually  the  fuperfluous  faline  fubfl;ances, 

and 
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and  putrefcent  mucilage  of  the  blood,  but 
like  wife  afford  nourifhment  of  very  eafvdigef- 
tion,  and  are  therefore  very  ufefal  as  drink  in 
all  fevers  in  which  fuch  nourifhment  is  re- 
quired. They  may  be  rendered  more  palata- 
ble by  mixing  a  little  acid  from  any  vege- 
table, fuch  as  lemons  or  oranges,  and  if  it 
ihould  be  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  a 
little  fugar,  which  alfo  tends  to  give  nou- 
riihment. 

When  a  man  is  feized  with  fever,  it  often 
happens  that  before  the  moment  of  the  fe- 
ver taking  place,  he  felt  himfelf  in  perfed 
health.  It  may  happen,  therefore,  that  juft 
before  the  fever  came  on,  he  may  have 
eaten  a  confiderable  quantity  of  food,  which 
of  courfe  would  not  be  digefled,  converted 
into  chyle,  and  pafs  into  the  blood-veifels; 
nor  would  it  any  how  elfe  be  emptied  out 
of  the  primas  wix;  and  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion  being  leiTened,  as  well  as  the  other 
powers  of  the  body,  the  food  would  remain 
in  the  ftomach  undio^efted.  When  fc.od 
remains  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines  un- 
digefted,    it  either  goes    through   the   vi^ 
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nous  and  acetous  fermentations,  or  putrefies, 
and  in  both  cafes  occafions  great  dillurbance 
in  the  fyftteni.  It  produces  fometimes  un- 
eafinefs  about  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  at  firfl: 
a  fenfe  of  coldnefs  generally  all  over  the 
body;  afterwards  a  fenfe  of  heat,  or  heat 
without  any  preceding  coldnefs ;  a  feel  of 
fullnefs  in  the  abdomen,  flatulency,  fre- 
quency of  pulfe,  pain  in  the  forehead, 
fometimes  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  cutaneous 
eruptions,  or  even  inflammation  about  the 
head.  All  thefe  derangements  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  fever.  The  readieft  mode  of 
getting  clear  of  thefe  mifchiefs  is,  to  employ 
an  emetic  to  evacuate  fuch  fubftances  out 
of  the  ftomach.  If  fuch  undigefted  food 
fhould  have  got  into  the  duodenum  or  jeju- 
num, an  emetic  v^dll  evacuate  thefe  likewife, 
as  is  evident  from  its  bringing  up  a  quantity 
of  bile,  which  never  gets  into  the  ftomach 
in  the  healthy  ftate  of  the  body.  Suppof- 
ing  that  no  food  has  been  thrown  into  the 
ftomach  for  many  hours  before  the  fever  be- 
gins, fo  that  all  that  has  already  been  thrown 
in  has  digefted,  and  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines  have  been  cleared  of  it  entirely,  even 

in 
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in  this  cafe  moft  praftltioners  have  conli- 
dered  it  as  necefTary  to  exhibit  an  emetic. 
Perhaps  it  may  be,  that  fomething  like  the 
fame  cruft  that  is  formed  on  the  tongue, 
may  alfo  be  formed  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ftomach,  and  be  evacuated  by  the  emetic ; 
or  whether  it  be  by  fome  other  effed  of  the 
emetic,  the  patient  is  relieved  by  it  fo  much, 
as  to  have  induced  all  practitioners  to  re- 
commend it  at  the  beginning  of  fever,  or 
even  five  or  fix  days  after  the  fever  has  be- 
gun, fuppofing  an  emetic  has  not  before 
been  given. 

It  may  be  doubted  v^hether  the  emetic 
produces  relief  in  all  cafes,  by  evacuating 
fomething  noxious  out  of  the  body,  or  whe- 
ther the  acftion  of  the  emetic  may  not  give 
relief  to  the  patient  in  fome  other  way. 
This  is  a  queftion  which  will  be  agitated 
hereafter,  when  at  the  fame  time  the  qua- 
lity of  the  emetic  and  the  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing it  will  be  treated  of. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  body  which 
are  depreffed  by  fev: : ,  the  periftaltic  motion 
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of  the  inteftines  is  one.  The  inteftines, 
therefore,  do  not  carry  down  the  undigefted 
part  of  the  food,  nor  the  bile,  pancreatic 
juice,  nor  other  fubflances  fecreted  in  them. 
Any  of  thefe  fubflances  remaining  in  the 
bowels  produce  a  fcnfe  of  fulnefs,  weight, 
and  uneafmefs  and  reftlefsnefs  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  augment  the  fever  very 
coniiderably.  It  becomes  neceffary  on  this 
account  to  employ  fome  laxative  to  keep  up 
the  perifiahic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  and 
produce  an  evacuation  every  twenty-four 
hours.  At  the  beginning  of  a  fever  there 
may  be  undigefted  food  in  the  inteftines, 
while  the  patient  is  fufRciently  ftrong  to  be 
able  to  bear  a  larger  evacuation  than  after- 
wards. In  this  cafe  it  is  not  of  much  con- 
fequence  what  laxative  is  employed.  But 
after  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  time, 
efpecially  if  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  be 
reduced,  the  praftitioner  fhould  never  em- 
ploy laxatives,  which  are  uncertain  in  their 
operation,  left  by  too  large  an  evacuation 
taking  place,  the  patient  ftiould  be  very 
materially  hurt. 

Purgatives. 
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Purgatives  are  very  far  from  having  one 
quality  in  all  of  them ;  fomc  ad:,  for  ex- 
ample, in  much  lefs  time  than  others. 
Such  purgatives  as  neutral  falts,  or  fuch 
falts  as  contain  magnefia  combined  v^rith  an 
acid,  increafe  the  fecretions  from  the  intef- 
tines,  and  operate  in  an  hour  or  two  after 
their  exhibition,  and  their  effeds  are  foon 
over.  Others,  as  aloes  and  rhubarb,  in- 
creafe only  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
inteftines,  and  neither  produce  fo  copious 
an  evacuation,  nor  are  they  fo  quick  in  pro- 
ducing their  effeds,  not  operating  very 
often  in  lefs  than  ten  or  tv^elve  hours. 

Of  thefe  tv7o  fpecies  of  purgatives,  it  may 
be  proper  to  employ  fuch  as  increafe  the  fe- 
cretions, and  operate  quickly  for  the  firft  time, 
becaufe  the  inte/lines  will  thus  be  quickly 
evacuated,  and  the  fubftances  contained  in 
them  not  fufFered  to  remain  long  enough  to 
increafe  the  fever  or  diforder  it,  provided  the 
patient  fhould  have  a  fufficient  degree  of 
ftrength.  If  he  fhould  be  very  weak  whea 
attacked  by  the  fever,  the  riik  mud  not  be 
run  even  at  the  beginning,  when  his  ftrength 

is 
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IS  not  at  all  exhaufted  by  the  fever,  of  ex- 
hibiting even  one  dofe  of  fuch  a  purgative  as 
neutral  falts,  &€•  left  large  evacuations  fhould 
be  produced  by  it,  and  the  patient  fo  reduced 
as  never  to  have  his  ftrength  recruited  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  be  fupported  during  the  difeafe. 

If  one  dofe  of  fuch  a  purgative  as  increafes 
the  fecretions  from  the  inteftines,  and  pro- 
duces quick  evacuations,  be  exhibited  at 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  improper 
to  repeat  it,  becaufe  the  want  of  appetite, 
and  even  loathing  of  food  in  the  patient, 
prevent  him  from  throwing  down  fuch 
fubftances  as  we  want  to  evacuate  very 
quickly,  or  wafli  off  after  wards  •  It  is  much 
better  to  employ  fuch  purgatives  as  increafe 
the  periftaltic  motion  only ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe  caffia,  manna,  and  other  fuch  laxatives, 
together  with  fenna,  rhubarb,  and  fulphur,^ 
are  to  be  employed.  Although  they  are 
longer  in  their  operation,  and  perhaps  even 
give  a  little  more  pain  to  the  patient,  their 
effeds  are  much  more  limited,  fo  that  they 
run  little  rifle  of  weakening  by  too  copious 
an  evacuation  3  they  alfo  clear  the  inteftines 
2  more 
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more  certainly  of  what  is  wanted  to  be  got 
rid  of. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  we  might  fix  on 
fome  laxative  which  is  preferable,  and 
ought  always  to  be  employed,  this  way 
being  much  more  fimple  and  determinate. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  the  conftitutions  of  different 
patients  are  often  different  from  each  other, 
and  fubftances  applied  to  different  men  have 
different  effe(fls  3  fo  that  if  one  laxative 
happens  not  to  produce  fufficient  effc6l  in 
its  ordinary  courfe,  it  may  be  fupplied  by 
another  which  can.  Moreover,  in  one  fitu- 
ation  one  laxative  may  be  procured,  when 
another  of  the  fame  kind  cannot.  But  the 
principal  ground  on  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
enumerate  various  laxatives  is,  the  advantage 
that  arifes  of  mixing  feveral  of  them  to- 
gether. When  one  laxative  is  employed 
alone,  and  in  a  fufHcient  dofe,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  ficknefs,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  is 
uncertain  in  the  degree  of  its  operation. 
When  feveral  laxatives  are  mixed  together, 
they  are  much  Icfs  apt  to  produce  fick- 
nefs 
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nefs  or  pain,  and  are  much  more  certain  in 
their  operation. 

This  obfervation  is  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  different  clafles  of  medicine ;  but  it  would 
be  much  too  great  a  deviation  to  enter  into 
any  difcuffion  of  this  fubjedt  here. 

Certain  purgatives  not  only  affedl  the 
ilomach  and  inteftines  lingly,  but  alfo  pro- 
duce confiderable  effeds  on  the  whole  fyflem. 
They  render  the  pulfe  frequent,  for  in- 
ftance,  fuch  are  jalap,  fcammony,  and  many 
others ;  it  would  be  certainly  improper  to 
employ  any  of  thefe  to  ad  as  laxatives  in 
lever. 

When  the  patient  has  gone  through  the 
lirll  week  of  the  fever,  his  ilrength  begins 
to  fail,  in  fo  far  as  that  any  great  evacuation 
might  bring  him  fo  low,  that  he  could  not 
afterwards  be  eafily  fupported  through  the 
remainder  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  therefore  a 
queftion,  whether  it  is  proper,  aiter  the 
firft  week,  to  give  him  a  laxative  by  the 
mouth. 

3  It 
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It  happens  unfortunately,  that  medicines 
do  not  operate  precifely  in  the  fame  manner 
and  in  the  fame  degree,  every  time  they  are 
exhibited,  although  in  the  fame  dofe,  and 
under  circumftances  perfed:ly  fimilar,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged.  The  fame  purgative, 
or  mixture  of  purgatives,  exhibited  to  the 
fame  perfon  in  health  at  the  diftance  of  a 
week,  when  fuch  perfon  appears  to  be 
exaftly  in  the  fame  ftate  in  all  circumftances, 
will  operate  often  very  differently,  hardly 
ever  exadlly  in  the  fame  manner.  At  the  firfl 
exhibition  it  fhall  purge  four  or  five  times,. 
with  or  without  much  pain  ;  at  the  fecond 
perhaps  twice,  and  with  the  reverfe  pro- 
portion of  pain ;  or  it  iliaU  purge  the  firil: 
time  only  twice,  and  the  fecond  time  three 
or  four  times.  The  adtion,  therefore,  of 
fuch  purgatives  is  very  far  from  being  con- 
ftantly  the  fame.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  ftated  that  the  dofes  are  given  at 
lead  with  the  interval  of  a  week ;  if  two 
equal  dofes  of  the  fame  purgative  be  exhibited 
to  the  fame  perfon  with  a  day's  interval,  the 
firfl  dofe  generally  purges  much  more  than 
the  fecond. 

Q^  A  laxa- 
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A  laxative  medicine  thrown  into  the 
ilomach  after  the  firft  week  of  the  difeafe^ 
although  given  in  the  fame  dofe  which  before 
produced  one  evacuation  in  twenty-four 
hours,  may  now  therefore  produce  live  or 
fix,  and  may  by  this  means  diminifh  the 
•  powers  of  the  fyftem  too  much,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  exhibited  with  great  caution. 

If  there  wxre  no  other  mode  of  evacu- 
ating feculent  matter  which  has  been  accu- 
mulated, the  mifchief  arifing  from  it  is 
fuch,  that  a  laxative  mufl:  be  employed, 
although  certainly  with  caution. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  ap- 
plying purgative  or  laxative  remedies,  fo 
as  to  affedt  the  ii>tefl:ines,  encreafe  their 
periftaltic  motion,  and  occaiion  their  con- 
tents to  be  evacuated,  and  even  increafe  the 
iecretions  from  them. 

If  purgative  medicines  are  injecfled  into 
the  redtum  only,  or  with  fuch  force  as  to 
throw  them  up  alfo  into  the  colon,  they 
will  operate  fo  as  to  occafion  any'  feculent 

mattei' 
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matter  then  to  be  evacuated.  This  mode 
of  applying  purgatives  or  laxatives,  difFers 
only  from  the  former  in  the  degree  of  theic 
operation,  and  is  faid  to  be  by  giyfter* 

The  queftion  to  be  here  agitated  is,  whe- 
ther it  may  be  better  or  fafer  to  employ 
purgatives  or  laxatives  in  the  latter  part  of 
fever,  to  keep  the  inteftinal  canal  clear  of  fe- 
culent matter  in  this  way,  or  by  the  mouth. 

As  purgatives  thrown  into  the  jflomach, 
and  palling  from  thence  into  the  inteftinal 
canal,  are  immediately  applied  to  the  excre- 
tory dudts  of  all  the  glands  of  the  inteftines, 
they  of  courfe  ftimulate  all  thefe  glands  ;  if 
they  afl:  by  ftimulating  the  glands  .;  and  by 
thus  producing  a  flow  of  fluids  in  every 
part,  wafh  the  whole  canal  clean  from  begin* 
ning  to  end,  and  are  fo  far  preferable. 

Since  fuch  purgatives  likewife  as  tend  to  in* 
creafe  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines, 
wdien  thrown  into  theftomach,are  applied  to 
the  whole  internal  coat,  as  they  pafs  along  they 
increafe  the  periftaltic  motion  through  the 
0^2  whole 
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whole,  and  fo  empty  the  inteftines  com- 
pletely. 

Purgatives,  therefore,  thrown  into  the 
ftomach,  clear  the  whole  inteftlnal  canal 
better  than  glyfters. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers  the  food  that 
was  not  digefted  remains  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  inteftines,  and  therefore  at  the  be- 
ginning of  regular  continued  fevers,  on  this 
ground,  it  is  better  to  give  purgatives  by 
the  mouth. 

When  purgatives  are  thrown  into  the 
reftum  and  colon,  as  they  perhaps  never 
rife  above  the  colon,  it  is  a  queftion  whe- 
ther their  influence,  as  ading  on  the  redluni 
or  colon,  extends  to  the  ileon,  or  higher  ; 
whether  therefore  they  can  clear  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  inteftines. 

For  the  prefent  purpofe  this  need  riot  be  ar- 
gued; for  after  a  fever  has  continued  a  week, 
and  is  regular,  if  purgative  medicines  by 
the  mouth  have  been  given  to  clear  the 
upper  part  in  that  week,  little  food,  and 

that 
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that  only  of  the  eafieft  digeftion,  being  em- 
ployed afterwards,  all  that  is  required  is 
to  keep  the  lower  parts  clear  of  the  recre- 
mentitious  parts  of  that  food,  and  of  the 
fluids  fecreted  in  the  inteftines.  Glyflers 
therefore,  after  the  firft  week  of  the  difeafe, 
feem  fufficient  to  evacuate  any  noxious  mat- 
ter that  may  be  in  the  inteftines. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  often  happen,  and 
a€tually  does  often  happen,  that  during  the 
firft  week  of  a  continued  fever,  the  prafti- 
tioner  who  has  attended  to  the  patient  has 
not  thought  of  the  ftate  of  the  primse  vise, 
but  left  the  patient  without  one  evacuation 
from  the  inteftines  for  feveral  days ;  and 
that  this  coftivenefs  continues,  or  a  purging 
arifes  from  the  feculent  matter  having  pu- 
trefied, or  otherwife  become  ftimulating. 
In  this  cafe  purgatives  or  laxatives  muft  be 
thrown  into  the  ftomach;  but  fuch  cafes 
will  be  treated  of  more  fully  in  the  dif- 
fertations  on  irregular  fever. 

Glvfters  have  this  difference  in  their  ac- 
tion from  purgatives,  that  they  are  not  near 

0.3  fo 
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{o  apt  to  produce  a  number  of  very  loofc  eva- 
cuations, and  fo  weaken  the  patient.  As 
therefore  they  arc  fufficient  to  keep  the 
primae  viae  clear  after  the  firft  week,  they 
are  preferable  for  the  reai'ons  above  given. 

Nearly  the  fame  fubftances  ufed  for  laxa- 
tives given  by  the  mouth  may  be  ufed  for 
glyfters. 

The  vehicle  fhould  be  feme  mucilaginous 
watery  fluid,  as  folution  of  farinaceous  mat- 
ter in  water.  Solution  of  llower  of  oats, 
which  we  call  water  gruel,  may  be  ufed. 
Decodtion  of  mallows,  &c.  are  alfo  proper. 
Such  mucilaginous  fubftances  are  preferable 
to  pure  water,  as  they  prevent  the  flimulus 
of  the  purgative  from  acting  fo  immediately 
on  the  inteftine,  and  fo  making  the  glyfter 
be  evacuated  diredlly,  without  bringing  the 
feculent  matter  along  with  it. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  digreffion  here  to 
enter  into  the  explanation  of  this  fubjedt;  it 
is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  eifed:  is  adually 
foun(^  to  be  (b.     For  the  fame  reafon  oil 

has 
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lias  alfo  commonly  been  added  to  glyfters.. 
Oil  has  alfo  the  efFed:  of  fmoothing  the  in- 
fide  of  the  inteftines,  and  allowing  hard 
feculent  matters  to  pafs  eafily  over  them. 

The  purgatives  to  be  ufed  in  glyflers  la 
regular  continued  fevers  are  manna,  caffia, 
&c.  ol.  ricini,  fcnna,  &c.  which  do  not  fti- 
muiate  the  fyftem  It  is  alfo  much  better 
to  mix  them  together,  as  in  the  eledl.  fen. 
com  p.  for  the  fame  reafon  as  purgatives 
given  by  the  mouth  are  better  mixed. 

In  continued  fevers,  where  glyflers  arc 
merely  ufed  to  keep  the  prims  vide  clear, 
neutral  falts  are  not  fo  applicable,  becaufe 
they  are  apt  to  induce  a  watery  fecretion 
from  the  inteftine,  which  is  not  wanted, 
but  is  hurtful. 

If  after  the  firfl:  week  of  a  continued 
fever  the  patient  fliould  have  had  no  evacu- 
ation from  the  inteflines  for  twenty-four 
hours,  a  glyfter  fhould  be  ufed  about  fix  or 
fcven  in  the  evening,  that  the  feculent  mat- 
ters may  be  evacuated  before  the  time  of 
Qj-  ileep. 
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fleep.  This  fliould  be  repeated  every  even- 
ing, w^hen  there  has  been  no  evacuation  in 
the  former  part  of  the  day. 

If  there  fhould  be  two  or  three  loofcr 
evacuations  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  it  is 
alfo  ufeful  to  employ  glyfters  of  mucilagi- 
nous fluids ;  but  this  will  alfo  be  more 
properly  confideied  among  the  irregularities 
which  take  place  in  the  difeafe. 

The  fleep  in  fevers  is  prevented  from 
being  either  fo  long  or  fo  found  as  in  health  ; 
the  patient  is  of  confequence  very  much 
weakened.  It  has  been  fhewn  alfo,  that  fleep 
occafions  the  cefliition  of  all  irregularities  in 
the  fyftem,  and  therefore  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  carry  off  fever,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  confiderable  irregularity.  As 
the  ordinary  hours  of  fleep  among  mankind 
are  generally  the  time  of  the  greatefl:  force 
of  the  hot  ht  in  continued  fevers,  if  it 
could  be  procured,  efpecially  before  the 
time  of  the  crifis  or  relaxation,  which  is 
about  four  in  the  morning,  by  its  tendency 
to  remove  all  diftuibances  in  the  fyfl:em,  it 

would 
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would  affift  the  hot  fit  in  carrying  ofF  the 
difeafe.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great 
confequence  if  fleep  could  be  procured  in 
fever,  as  the  force  of  the  living  power 
would  be  recruited,  crifis  would  be  more 
apt  to  be  produced,  and  all  diflurbances  in 
the  fyftem  would  be  got  rid  of. 

After  exercife,  whether  it  be  labour  or 
for  amufement,  man  is  difpofed  to  fleep. 
But  in  a  fever  the  patient  can  neither  labour 
nor  employ  exercife  for  his  amufement :  he 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  kept  as  much  at 
reft  as  poffible  both  in  his  body  and  mind; 
this  method  of  procuring  fleep,  therefore, 
is  quite  out  of  the  queftion  in  continued 
fever. 

There  are  fome  things  that  induce  man- 
kind to  fleep  when  the  powers  of  the  fyftem 
are  not  at  all  exhaufted.  Perfeft  quietnefs 
of  mind  -,  freedom  from  pain  and  uneafinefs 
in  the  body;  no  paflion  roufmg  to  exer- 
tion, nor  bodily  pain  drawing  ftrongly  his 
attention,  and  every  thing  that  gives  one 
conftant   and    pleafant   fenfation  lull   the 

perfon 
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p^rfon  to  fleep.  As  an  inftance  of  the  laflr, 
among  fome  nations,  gently  pinching  the 
{kin.  Gentle  motion  in  the  air  from  the 
M-aving  of  fans,  the  gentle  and  uniform  noifc 
of  the  flowing  of  water,  or  the  wind  ruftling 
through  trees,  alfo  lull  a  man  to  fleep.  Such 
attention  to  uniform  and  agreeable  objefts 
can  hardly  be  employed  with  efficacy,  to  re- 
leafc  the  mind  from  that  anxiety  which  ren- 
ders the  patient  refl:lefs  in  fever.  Something 
of  this  kind  the  author  once  law  fuccefsful  -, 
the  dropping  ofwater,  running  flowly  through 
a  filter,  into  a  bafon  of  fluid  placed  below, 

Opium  is  a  medicine  which  has  been 
known  to  produce  fleep  and  give  refl:  to 
thofe  who  are  fatigued,  probably  as  long 
as  the  efFed  of  any  medicine  has  been 
known.  There  is  fome  medicine  faid  to  have 
been  given  by  Helen  to  Telemachus  to  pro- 
duce this  eflfcd:.  This  indeed  is  the  only 
medicine  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having 
any  effedl  when  exhibited  internally.  Opium 
was  certainly  well  known  in  the  earliefl: 
ages  in  Greece.  In  many  cafes,  as  when 
a  man  is  exhaufted  by  labour  or  v/eakened 

by 
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hy  evacuations,  it  procures  a  quiet,  eafy, 
and  refrefliing  lleep,  if  exhibited  in  the 
quantity  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain. 
In  regular  continued  fever,  if  exhibited 
in  this  quantity  it  often  produces  lleep, 
but  that  fleep  is  difturbed  ;  the  patient 
is  often  diftraded  with  various  incohe- 
rent and  frequently  difagreeable  dreams; 
and  he  often  wakes  in  the  morning 
with  a  conviftion  that  he  has  not  flept 
at  all,  Inftead  of  a  relaxation  of  the  fever 
taking  place  in  the  morning,  the  headach  is 
greater,  he  has  more  thiril,  the  appetite 
is  lefs :  fleep,  therefore,  fo  procured  is  fo  far 
different  from  that  reft  which  gives  time  for 
the  powers  of  the  body  to  be  recruited, 
that  they  are  more  exhaufted  during  it  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  patient  had  not 
flept  at  all.  It  is  true,  there  are  fome  cafes 
in  continued  fevers  in  which  fuch  a  reftleiT- 
ncfs  from  the  opium  is  not  produced,  but 
a  quiet,  eafy,  refrefliing  fleep  follows  its  ex- 
hibition ;  thefe'are,  when  there  arc  irregu- 
larities in  the  difeafe.  Such  cafes  will  be 
defcribed  in  a  future  difiertation. 

A  great 
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A  great  many  fubftances  have  been  mixed 
with  opium  to  render  the  fleep  procured  by 
it  more  quiet  and  refrefhing ;  fuch  as  fpices, 
acid  of  benzoen,  preparations  of  antimony, 
antifpafmodics,  and  many  others ;  but  no 
:mixture  has  as  jet  been  found  out,  which 
renders  fuch  dofes  as  have  been  defcribed 
capable  of  producing  eafy  and  refrefliing 
fleep  in  regular  continued  fevers. 

About  five  and  twenty  years  ago  there 
arofe  a  pradice  in  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital 
of  exhibiting  opium  in  a  much  lefs  quan- 
tity, to  wit,  in  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  for  a  dofe,  and  repeating  it  at  the 
-end  of  every  fix  or  eight  hours.  When 
given  in  fuch  dofes  it  produces  no  imme- 
diate efFedb,  but  by  degrees  the  patient  falls 
into  a  ftupor  which  gradually  increafes; 
and  although  this  ftupor  does  not  end  in  a 
complete  fleep,  yet  it  grows  in  a  day  or  twe 
into  that  kind  of  ftupor  that  we  find,  when 
the  delirium  from  the  fever,  with  apparent 
fulnefs  of  the  vefl^els  of  the  brain,  begins  to 
diminifli.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  dofe 
of  opium  is  obtained  by  adding  a  few  drops 

of 
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©f  laudanum  to  that  mixture  which  is  called, 
mithridate,  but  the  author  has  often  em- 
ployed the  opium  in  his  private  pradice, 
with  ten  grains  of  caftor,  with  equal  or 
rather  better  efFecS. 

Lately  many  praditioners  have  exhibited 
opium  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  in  fevers,  having  borrowed  their  prac- 
tice probably  from  that  which  has  been 
purfued  in  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Hofpital  being  open  to  the  in- 
fpedlion  of  many  pupils.  Thefe  prad:i- 
tioners  have  not  learned  however,  that  it  is 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  dofe  that  produces 
beneficial  effedls ;  if  the  dofe  be  increafed 
fo  far  as  half  a  grain,  the  fame  reflleffnefs, 
the  fame  difturbed  fleep,  dreams,  &c.  as. 
have  been  noticed,  are  brought  on. 

Mithridate,  Theriaca  Ancromachi,  &c, 
contain  an  immenfe  mixture  of  mucilaginous 
medicines,  fpices  and  aftringents,  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  opium  :  this  vafl  farrago 
renders  their  eiFecls  totally  unintelligible,  and 
they  Jiave  therefore  been  thrown  afide^  but 

many 
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many  pradltioners  have  given  them  up  with 
great  reludance,  efpecially  old  practitioners. 
It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  a  man  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  any 
medicine  in  a  difeafe  does  not  hke  to  be  dif- 
turbed  in  that  habit,  but  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  they  have  been  led  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  from  the  good  efFcds 
ariling  from  the  exhibition  of  the  fmall 
dofes  of  opium  they  contain. 

Whether  fuch  fmall  dofes  of  opium  can 
with  propriety  be  employed  during  the  iirft 
week  of  the  fever,  has  not  been  determined. 
The  author  has  not  ventured  upon  employ- 
ing it,  nor  does  he  know  that  any  other 
perfon  has  employed  it  during  the  firft  w^eek 
of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  a  queftion  whether  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  employ  it  in  the  fecond  week,  not^ 
w^ithftanding  there  is  delirium  of  either 
kind  in  a  confiderable  degree.  This  quef- 
tion, however,  feems  to  be  determined  by 
pradlice ;  in  either  cafe  of  delirium  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  proper,  that  it  confiderably 
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abates  the  delirium,  and  efpeclally  that  it 
takes  off  that  violent  increafe  of  delirium  of 
the  firft  fpecies  wliich  arifes  in  the  evening. 

Opium  is  not  the  only  medicine  which 
has  been  employed  with  a  view  of  procuring 
jQeep,  There  are  certain  medicines  which 
have  been  called  antifpafmodic,  which  have 
alfo  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  by 
many  prad:itioners.  An  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cine is  a  medicine  which  takes  off  any  con- 
tradion  arifing  without  an  apparent  caufe, 
or  continuing  after  the  caufe  of  the  contrac- 
tion has  been  rem.oved :  this  definition  has 
been  by  no  means  adhered  to.  The  medi- 
cines which  have  been  more  particularly 
employed  to  procure  fleep  in  a  regular  con- 
tinued fever,  and  which  are  ranked  among 
antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  asther  and  ole- 
um vini,  and  fometimes  mufk,  caftor,  and 
camphor.  The  author  has  very  feldom  feen 
the  three  laft  procure  ileep  in  this  difeafe; 
but  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  aether  and  oleum 
vini,  fuch  as  Hoffman  ftrongly  recommends 
under  the  name  of  liquor  anodynus,  and 
w^hich  is  probably  the  fame  as  the  fpiritus 
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SBtheris  vitriolici  compofitus  of  the  London 
Difpenfatory,  the  author  has  (een  procure 
fleep  in  many  inftances  in  regular  continued 
fever.  The  great  drawback  from  depending 
'  on  its  powers  is  the  uncertainty  of  its  ope- 
ration. Sometimes,  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a  dram  in  the  evening,  it  procures  a 
perfedly  found  and  quiet  fleep ;  or  if  the 
like  dofe  be  repeated  every  fix  hours,  fleep 
takes  place  at  the  ordinary  hours  of  refl:, 
quiet,  found,  and  refrefliing.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  its  efefts  in 
producing  fleep  are  perfedlly  uncertain,  and 
that  the  patient  is  often  juft  as  reftlefs  after 
it  has  been  exhibited  as  if  he  had  taken  no 
medicine  at  all :  it  happens  even  much 
more  frequently  that  it  does  not  produce 
any  effed:.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  difl:in- 
guifl^ed,  by  any  fenfible  appearance  in  the 
patient,  in  what  cafes  it  will  produce  an 
effeft,  or  where  it  will  not  produce  any 
effedt  at  all.  No  bad  effeds,  however, 
arife  from  employing  it,  as  far  as  the 
author  has  been  able  to  difcern;  there 
is,  therefore,  no  reafon  for  not  employing 
it  when  the  patient  is  reftlefs  and  without 

fleep. 
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deep,  however  capricious  it  may  be  in  hav- 
ing this  efted:  during  the  difeafe. 

Where  a  regular  continued  fever  is  left 
to  purfue  its  ordinary  courfe,  the  efforts 
that  take  place  in  the  fever,  and  the  want  of 
fufficient  nourifhment  and  fleep,  frequently 
weaken  the  patient  towards  the  end  of  the 
difeafe  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  dangerous, 
and  even  in  fome  cafes  fatal.  It  often  hap- 
pens likewife,  that  this  weaknefs  is  greatly 
increafed  by  evacuations  which  have  been 
unneceflarily  made  by  injudicious  pradti- 
tioners.  Weaknefs  is  alfo  induced  by  eva- 
cuations which  arife  from  irregularity  of  the 
fever,  and  which  confequently  "/ill  be- 
come the  fubjed:  of  a  future  differtation. 
Weaknefs  alfo  often  takes  place  for  want 
of  food,  firjp-  from  the  neceffity  of  with- 
holding food  from  the  patient  in  fufficient 
quantity;  if  the  patient  fliould  take  in  a 
larger  quantity  of  food,  from  its  not 
being  digefted  and  converted  into  blood, 
it  mufi;  either  be  evacuated  without  change, 
or  converted  into  water,  and  carried 
off  by  an  effort  which  would  ftill  fur- 
R  thcr 
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ther  diminiili  the  fcrce  of  the  fyftem, 
Weaknefs  may  be  alfo  produced  by  not  ex- 
hibiting that  quantity  of  food  that  may  be 
digefted,  either  from  want  of  fkill  in  the 
praftitioner,  or  the  careleffhefs  of  the  at- 
tendant. What  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  are  which  ought  to  be  given  has  already 
been  defcribed.  Weaknefs  may  alfo  be  in- 
duced by  practitioners  employing  medicines 
that  occafion  confiderable  efforts  in  the  fyf- 
tem, without  diminiftiing  the  difeafe,  al- 
though no  improper  evacuations  have  been 
made.  * 

If  no  unneceffary  evacuations  have  been 
made,  if  care  has  been  taken  to  give  food 
in  fuch  quantity  and  quality  as  the  patient 
can  digeft  during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeaie, 
if  the  patient  has  not  been  exhaufted  by  the 
application  of  improper  medicines,  it  rarely 
happens  that  fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs 
arifes  in  a  regular  continued  fever  as  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  patient. 

If  fuch  a   degree  of  weaknefs    fhould, 
take  place,  at  the  end  of  a  regular  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  fever,  as  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  patient,  the  force  of  the  body  may 
in  fome  degree  be  kept  up,  by  employing 
medicines  which  will  induce -the  po\^ers  of 
the  fyftem  to  ad:  with  ail  their  force,  until 
the  fever  fliall  fo  far  diminifh  as  to  allow 
of  the  flomach  digefting  food  of  better  nou- 
rifhment,  or  the  powers  of  the  body  to  be 
recruited  by  found  and  refrefliing  fleep. 
The  practice  of  exciting  the  body  to  ad  with 
all  its  powers,  until  the  fever  is  fo  far  gone 
off,  depends  upon  the  following  principle. 

Let  a  patient  ill  of  a  regular  continued 
fever  be  ever  fo  weak  at  the  time  of  the 
crifis,  or  at  the  time  when  the  difeafe 
has  gradually  worn  itfelf  out;  as  foon  as 
the  fever  is  entirely  terminated,  provided 
the  patient  is  allowed  to  be  perfedly  at  reft, 
and  if  proper  nourifhment  is  exhibited  to 
him,  to  wit,  fuch  as  he  can  digeft,  the 
powers  of  the  body  begin  inftantly  to  be  on 
the  increafe;  therefore  the  patient  will  be 
gradually  reftored  to  his  health  again. 


R  2  Although 
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Although  there  may  be  confiderabic 
power  in  the  fyftem,  yet  there  may  be  a 
want  of  exertion  of  that  power ;  fo  that  the 
pati^n*"  may  fink  and  die  from  weaknefs, 
though  there  are  ftill  in  the  body  powers, 
which  if  they  had  been  exerted  might  have 
kept  the  patient  alive.  By  employing  medi- 
cines to  make  the  body  exert  thefe  powers 
until  the  fever  is  gone  off,  the  patient  will 
be  preferved,  and  afterwards  gradually  re- 
cover his  ftrength. 

If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  all  ftimulants 
employed  in  fever  would  evidently  be  ex- 
tremely hurtful,  for  every  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion tends  to  weaken  the  fyftem,  and 
to  exhaufl  the  powers  that  it  brings  into 
adion ;  and  therefore  if  all  the  powers 
in  the  body  were  already  in  adlion,  the 
increafing  that  action  would  weaken  the 
fyftem  much  more,  and  render  the  weak- 
iiefs  more  fatal,  inftead  of  preventing  the 
patient  from  being  deftroyed  by  it.  The 
ftimulant  employed  muft  roufe  the  dormant 
powers,  in  order  to  have  good  effeds. 

The 
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The  medicines  which  have  been  employed 
for  making  thofe  powers  exert  themfelves 
that  otherwifc  would  not,  are  now  to  bo 
treated  of:  the  ordinary  means  of  recruit-, 
ing  the  flrength  hi  health  by  nourifliment 
and  fleep  having  already  been  attended  to, 
as  far  as  they  have  an  effeft  in  regular 
continued  fevers.  With  what  variation 
food  and  fleep  are  to  be  managed  fn  a  re- 
gular tertian  has  already  been  fufficiently 
argued,  and  what  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
them  in  irregular  continued  remitting  and 
intermitting  fevers,  will  make  part  of  fu- 
ture dilTertations. 

The  author  m.eans  here  to  take  notice  of 
the  feveral  different  modes  that  pradlitioners 
have  employed  to  excite  the  acftion  of  the 
living  power,  in  regular  continued  fever, 
and  give  his  opinion  with  regard  to  them, 
whatever  has  been  the  opinion  of  other  prac- 
titioners of  whatever  eftimation. 

Firft  then,   many  praditioners  have  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  dormant  powers  of 
the  body,  for  it  is  thefe  only,  as  the  author 
R  3  has 
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has  juft  obferved,    that  can  be  excited  to 
advantage,    by  producing  inflammation  of 
the  fkin  by  the  application  of  various  fti- 
mulants. 

If  an  inflammation  is  produced  in  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  oc- 
cafion  any  aheration  in  the  fyfl:em  ge- 
nerally, if  it  be  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion, the  pulfe  becomes  hard,  full,  flrong 
and  frequent,  and  there  arifes  an  univerfal 
fenfe  of  heat  -,  but  the  powers  of  digeftion 
ar^  impaired ;  the  patient  lofes  his  appetite, 
fo  that  he  cannot  fwallow  fo  large  a  quan- 
tity of  food;  the  ordinary  quantity  of  food 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  in  health,  and  of 
the  ordinary  quality,  produces  ficknefs  and 
vomiting,  or  at  leaft  great  uneaflnefs  and 
difturbance  throughout  the  whole  body; 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  cannot  be  equally 
exerted,  and  efpecially  the  imagination  and 
judgment;  the  mufcular  powers  are  alfo 
diminiflied,  a  man  cannot  go  through  the 
fame  labour,  the  ileep  is  likewife  prevent- 
ed. Phlegmonous  inflammation  there- 
fore prevents  the  body  from  being  re- 
cruited 
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recruited  by  food  and  fleep,  and  the  muf- 
cular  powers  of  the  body  and  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  coniiderably  deprefled.  If  an 
inflammation  of  the  fkin  be  produced  in  a 
man  in  health,  otherwife  an  eryfipelatous 
inflammation,  fo  as  to  occafion  aftedion  of 
the  general  fyftem,  the  pulfe  becomes  much 
more  frequent,  often  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  flirokes  in  a  minute,  or  miore ; 
it  alfo  becomes  fmaller  and  weaker,  the 
ftrength  is  generally  depreffed,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  body  and  mind  are  in  con- 
fcquence  lefs  powerfully  exerted.  In  a  per- 
fon  otherwife  in  health,  therefore,  neither 
the  inflammation  of  the  fubfl:ance  of  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  body,  nor  an  in- 
flammation of  the  flcin,  increafe  the  powers 
of  the  fyfliem ;  on  the  contrary,  they  di- 
minifh  the  powers  of  the  whole.  If  it  were 
wiihed  that  a  man  Ihould  lift  a  greater 
weight,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make 
fuch  greater  exertion,  no  one  would  apply 
a  blifl:er  to  his  back,  or  make  a  deep  and 
painful  wound  in  any  part  of  his  body.  It 
is  true,  that  v/e  fpur  a  horfe  to  make  him 
run  fwifter,  but  the  greater  exertion  in  this 
R  4  cafe 
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cafe  Is  from  his  endeavour  to  efcape  from 
pain. 

Although  then  exciting  any  kind  of  in- 
flammation by  no  means  increafes  the  force 
of  the  body  otherwife  in  health,  yet  in  health 
the  adlions  of  applications  to  any  part  of  the 
body  may  have  a  very  different  effedl  from 
what  the  fame  applications  would  have,  if 
they  were  made  to  the  body  when  difeafed. 
Whether  exciting  inflammation  has  or  has 
not  the  fame  effecfl  in  a  regular  continued 
fever  which  it  has  in  health,  can  only  be 
known  by  making  thefe  applications  to  the 
body  of  a  perfon  affedted  with  regular  con- 
tinued fever.  As  far  as  the  author's  expe- 
rience goes,  when  any  ftimulus  has  been 
employed  fo  as  to  produce  inflammation, 
when  a  patient  has  become  weak  towards 
the  end  of  a  regular  continued  fever,  the 
only  difference  that  has  occurred  has  been, 
that  phlegmonous  inflammation  has  not 
produced  hardnefs,  fulnefs,  and  ftrength  of 
the  pulfe ;  but  both  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation and  inflammation  of  the  iTcin  have 
occafioned  greater  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 

have 
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have  rendered  it  weaker  and  fmaller,  and,  as 
in  health,  have  prevented  fleep,  and  the  pa- 
tient taking  the  fame  quantity  of  nourifli- 
ment,  and  have  depreifed  and  deranged  the 
whole  iyflem. 

The  author  therefore  concludes,  that  fti- 
mulants  applied  to  the  fkin  fo  far  as  to  ex- 
cite inflammation,  by  producing  fuch  in- 
flammation, do  not  keep  up  the  fl:rength 
or  make  any  dormant  power  ad:,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  they  weaken  the  patient;  and 
that  therefore  exciting  inflammation  of  the 
ikin  is  not  to  be  employed  to  keep  up  the 
flrength,  when  weaknefs  takes  place  towards 
the  end  of  a  regular  continued  fever. 

When  fubfl:ances  are  applied  to  the  fkin 
fo  as  to  excite  inflammation,  fuch  fubfl:ances 
may  be  abforbed,  carried  into  the  general 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  and  be  applied  to 
all  the  irritable  parts  of  the  body,  and  may 
fo  aft  upon  fome  or  all  of  thefe  as  to  bring 
the  dormant  powers  of  the  body  into  adlion, 
and  fo  may  keep  up  the  fl:rength  towards 
the  end  of  a  regular  continued  fever. 

It 
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It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
enquire  into  the  effects,  which  the  fub- 
ftances  employed  commonly  to  excite  in- 
flammation of  the  exterior  parts  produce, 
when  they  are  abforbed,  get  into  the  general 
courfe  of  circulation,  and  are  applied  to  the 
various  irritable  parts. 

The  ftimulating  matter  of  cantharides  has 
been  very  commonly  employed  to  excite  in- 
flammation of  the  ikin,  and  to  keep  up 
the  ftrength  towards  the  end  of  continued 
fevers. 

That  this  matter  is  often  abforbed  there 
can  be  no  queftion ;  it  very  frequently,  in 
confequence  of  being  abforbed,  produces 
inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  we  call  fl:rangury ;  when  it  produces 
this  effed:,  the  pain  and  conflant  fenfe  of 
uneafinefs  irritate  and  exhaud  the  patient  at 
all  times.  Every  praditioner  who  has  em- 
ployed cantharides  to  excite  inflammation, 
and  attended  to  their  effeds,  muft  have  ob- 
ferved  them  often,  when  abforbed,  produce 
fubfultus  tendinum,  convulfions  and  hyfte- 

ric 
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ric  fits,  all  of  which  are  certainly  very  far 
from  keeping  up  the  ftrength  in  continued 
fevers. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  examine  any  other 
ftimulant  which  has  been  employed  to  ex- 
cite inflammation  externally,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  ftrength  towards  the  end  of  a 
continued  fever,  we  fhall  find  that  when 
they  are  abforbed  they  produce  efi^edts 
upon  the  irritable  parts  of  the  body,  which 
are  not  at  all  conducive  to  fupport  the 
ftrength  towards  the  end  of  continued  fe- 
vers. 

The  author,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  re- 
jed:  the  excitement  of  inflammation  of  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  body,  as  a  means  of 
fupporting  the  ftrength  towards  the  end  of 
continued  fever.  He  does  not  fay,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  not  be  proper  to  excite 
external  inflammation  for  other  purpofes  in 
regular  continued  fevers ;  but  this  will  be  a 
matter  of  future  coniideration. 

The 
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The  next  means  of  exciting  the  adion  of 
the  dormant  powers  of  the  body,  fo  as  to 
make  them  adl  in  fuch  manner  as  to  fup- 
port  the  ftrength  at  the  end  of  a  continued 
fever,  when  the  patient  is  v/eak,  is  the  ap- 
plication cf  fubftances  which  ad:  upon  the 
flomach  itfelf,  and  by  that  means  to  excite 
the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem  to  exert  them- 
felves  powerfully.  The  firft  kind  of  thefe 
to  be  enumerated  is  that  clafs  of  plant?, 
called  by  Linnasus  Tetradynamia,  together 
with  the  feveral  fpecies  of  i^llium,  and  hke- 
wife  Ammonia. 

Thefe  ftlmulants,  when  thrown  into  the 
flomach,  ad:  upon  it  immediately,  long 
before  there  is  time  for  them  to  get  into  the 
blood- veflels ;  their  efFeds  go  off  alfo  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  while  they  produce  any 
effcd,  it  is  principally  that  of  making  the 
pulfe  more  frequent,  without  increafing  its 
flrength  or  fulnefs.  Such  ftlmulants  have 
therefore  been  properly  rejeded  from  the 
remedies  fit  to  be  employed,  to  make  the 
dormant  ftrength  of  the  fyftem  be  exerted 
tuwaids  the  end  of  continued  fevers. 

The 
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The  gums,  as  they  were  formerly  called, 
are  the  refinous  fubftances  which  exude  from 
vegetables,  forming  either  a  pure  reiin,  or 
a  mixture  of  mucilaginous  and  refinous  mat- 
ter. Neither  thefe,  nor  preparations  of 
mercury,  feem  to  aft  upon  the  fyflem  ge- 
nerally, when  they  are  immediately  thrown 
into  the  ftomach,  but  require  fome  days 
before  they  produce  any  effedl,  being  pro- 
bably abforbed,  and  applied  to  the  feveral 
irritable  parts  in  the  fyftem.  Of  thefe, 
mercury  is  much  too  apt  to  produce  evacu- 
ations to  be  trufted,  left  fuch  evacuations 
fliould  weaken  the  patient  much  more,  and 
even  to  that  degree  as  to  deftroy  him ;  and 
the  refinous  fubftances  pointed  out  have  not 
been  fo  much  made  ufe  of,  as  that  \vq  can 
determine  the  propriety  of  their  exhibition. 
The  author  indeed  has  feen  them  employed, 
but  if  he  remembers  right,  without  any 
great  ef?e(5l. 

The  fpice?,  fuch  as  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
cloves,  pepper  and  cardamoms,  have  been 
very  often  and  very  much  employed  to  keep 
up  the  ftrength  in  continued  fever.     They 

are 
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are  not  nearly  fo  much  in  ufb  at  prefent,  as 
they  were  about  fifty  years  ago.  When 
they  have  any  fenfible  efted,  they  render  the 
pulfe  much  more  frequent,  fmaller  and 
weaker ;  hence  they  are  certainly  improper. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  adding  a  quan- 
tity of  acid  to  them  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe  is  reduced,  and  is  in  fome  way  in  a 
certain  degree  prev-^nted;  they  are,  how- 
ever, in  general  very  improper  remedies  for 
this  purpofe,  except  when  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  flatulency  in  the  prims  viae,  which 
depreiles  the  ftrength  of  the  patient ;  he  is 
therefore  relieved  when  this  flatulency  is 
carried  off,  which  efted:  thefe  fpices  are 
powerful  in  producing. 

Wine  feems  to  be  the  only  remedy  that  is 
of  ufe  to  excite  the  dormant  ftrength  of  the 
fyflem,  when  wcaknefs  takes  place  towards 
the  end  of  continued  fevers.  It  tends  to 
increafc  the  force  of  the  fyflem,  without 
increafing  the  frequency  of  the  acftion  of  the 
heart,  and  on  this  ground  it  may  be  more 
fafcly  employed  than  any  other  ftimulant. 
It  has  alfo  a  narcotic  power. 

Wine 
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Wine  fliould  be  employed  in  moderate 
quantity  ;  when  exhibited  in  large  quantity 
it  produces  intoxication,  the  efFecls  of  which 
every  man  who  has  drunk  it  in  fuch  quan- 
tity very  eafily  perceives.  The  ftomach, 
after  the  intoxication  is  gone  oiF,  is  difor- 
dered,  fpafmodic  contracflions  take  place  in 
it,  and  it  is  not  capable  of  digefting  food, 
which  laft  efFedt  would  render  the  patient 
weaker  from  want  of  receiving  fufficient 
nourishment;  it  fhould  be  ufed,  therefore, 
fparingly,  and  not  in  the  leafl  to  intoxi- 
cate. 

It  ought  only  to  be  employed,  when  the 
weaknefs  has  juft  become  confiderable,  in 
moderate  quantity  ^  for  if  we  exhibit  it 
in  greater  quantity  than  is  fufficient  to 
make  fuch  part  of  the  dormant  ftrength 
of  the  fyftem,  as  is  required,  to  be  exerted, 
it  will  exhauft  that  dormant  ftrength,  and 
not  leave  a  fufficient  quantity  to  fupport 
the  patient  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
difeafe. 

When 
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When  wine  is  firft  employed  by  perfons 
not  accuftomed  to  ufe  it,  where  it  becomes 
necefTary  to  employ  It  from  wcaknefs,  four 
ounces  is  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wine  of  the 
ftrength  of  Port  wine.  The  ftrength  of 
wines  can  hardly  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
by  any  permanent  mark,  for  the  ftrength 
does  not  depend  on  the  alcohol  they  contain, 
but  likewifs  on  the  quantity  of  a  vapour, 
which  was  called  by  Van  Helmont  gas  lil- 
veftre,  probably  different  from  that  vapour 
which  he  called  gas  fimp|y,  and  which 
has  fmce  been  called  fixed  air  and  carbonic 
acid,  although  the  author  thinks  thefe  im- 
proper names ;  that>  however,  is  foreign  to 
the  purpofe  of  this  differtation. 

The  author  has  alfo  to  obferve,  that  in 
patients  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  drink 
wine  even  in  large  quantities,  three  half 
pints  are  quite  fufficient  to  be  exhibited  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

If  wine  is  made  ufe  of  it  fhould  be  well 
fermented  ;  it  is  very  rare  that  weak  v^'ines 
are  well  fermented,  it  is  better  then  that 

ftrong 
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that  llrong  wines  fliould  be  ufed  ;  fvveet 
wines  are  perhaps  preferable  from  the  nou- 
rifhment  contained  in  them,  but  they  arc 
fcldom  well  fermented,  except  they  be  very 
old  :  if  not  well  fermented,  they  are  acef- 
fent  and  flatulent. 

It  has  been  a  queillon  whether  it  is  better 
to  employ  the  wine  by  itfelf,  or  diluted  with 
the  farinaceous  or  mucilaginous  vegetable 
fubftances  we  employ  for  ncurifhmeiit  to  the 
patient.  It  appears  to  t!ie  author,  that  they 
fiiould  be  diluted  Vvdth  farinaceous  or  mu- 
cilaginous fubltances  mix^d  with  fugar,  as 
thefe  take  off  the  immediate  {limulus  with 
which  wine,  when  ftrong  and  pure,  is  apt 
to  adl  upon  the  ftomach.  On  the  fame 
ground  the  author  v/.ould  perhaps  condemn 
all  diftilled  fpirits,  excepting  in  fome  fud- 
ditxi  cafes  of  extreme  weaknefs,  fuch  as  hap- 
pens from  too  copious  an  evacuation  from 
£ny  excretory  organ  in  the  body. 

The  author  has  now  fhown  the  means  of 
treating  a  regular  continued  fever,  fuppofing 
it  is  left  to  purfue  its  ordinary  courfe, 

S  The 
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The  next  thing  to  be  enquired  into  is,  whe- 
ther means  have  been  found  out  to  fhorten 
the  fever  by  producing  a  criiis,  or  other- 
wife,  fo  that  the  patient  Ihall  be  reftored  to 
heahh. 

This  enquiry  will  lead  the  author  to  con- 
fider  whether  bleeding,  either  from  any  vef- 
fel  in  the  body  indifcf iminately,  or  from,  fomc 
particular  veiiel  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
body,  has  the  power  of  carrying  off  the  fever. 

Whether  purging,  or  m^aking  any  other 
evacuation  to  any  degree,  has  a  power  of 
carrying  off  a  regular  continued  fever. 

Whether  exciting  inflammation  in  the 
fkln,  or  in  any  other  part,  has  any  power 
of  carrying  off  a  regular  continued  fever. 

Whether  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  re- 
medy ading  on  the  fame  principle,  has  any 
power  of  carrying  off  a  regular  continued 
fe  ver. 

Whether  ftimulants,  fuch  as  fpices,  have 

any 
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any  power  of  carrying  oft"  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever. 

Whether  antifpaftnodic  remedies  have 
anv  power  of  carrying  off  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever. 

Whether  there  be  any  medicine  which 
carries  off  a  regular  continued  fever,  that 
has  no  apparent  ad:ion  on  the  body  when  in 
health,  or  affedled  with  other  difeafes. 

Whether  preparations  of  antimony,  or 
ipecacuanha,  or  thofe  other  medicines  which 
have  been  enun:ierated  in  the  dilTcrtation  on 
a  regular  tertian,  as  bringing  on  a  criiis  fimi- 
lar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  fever  itfelf, 
or  render  it  more  perfed:,  have  any  power 
of  carrying  off  regular  continued  fevers. 

If  fymptoms  of  putrefadion  cf  the  fluids 
fliould  arife,  whether  any  remedy,  and  what 
remedies  may  be  employed  to  reltore  them 
to  their  healthy  ftate. 

If  hsmorhaee  fhould  arife  in  confequcnce 

of 
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of  putrefaftion,  whether  any  remedy,  and 
what  remedies  may  be  employed  to  ftop  fuch 
hasmorhage. 

Laftly,  if  any  of  thefe  remedies  have  a 
power  of  carrying  off  or  diminifhing  a  re- 
gular continued  fever,  in  what  manner  they 
are  to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and 
what  circumftances  may  make  it  improper 
to  exhibit  them. 

Thefe  enquiries  will  form  the  fecond  part 
of  this  dilTertation,  which  is  in  great  for- 
wardnefs.  :. 
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n-rvjii. 


THIRD  DISSERTATION,  &c. 


PART   SECOND, 


Having,  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  dif- 
fer tation,  pointed  out  the  history  of  a  re- 
gular continued  fever,  the  accidents  that 
take  place  in  it,  and  the  manner  of  avoiding 
thefe  accidents,  if  it  fhould  be  left  to 
purfue  its  ordinary  courfe  ;  excepting  one 
accident,  to  wit,  putrefadtion,  which,  arifes 
but  fcldom  ;  the  author  in  the  next  place 
is  to  take  into  confideration  the  remedies  by 
w^hich  the  fever  may  be  carried  off,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  patient  in  health  in  a  fhorter  time, 
or  to  condud:  him  through  with  lefs  danger, 
than  if  the  fever  had  been  left  to  purfue  its 
ordinary  courfe, 

B  Since^ 
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Since,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  the 
effence  of  fever,  or  the  ftate  in  which  the 
fyftem  in  fever  difters  from  the  healthy  ftate, 
is  altogether  unknown,the  effedls  of  medicines 
in  removing  that  ftate  can  only  be  known  by 
obfervation  or  experiment ;  there  being  no 
remedy  that  has  any  property,  either  che- 
mical or  mechanical,  or  any  operation, 
when  given  to  a  man  in  health,  that  can 
point  out  any  ground  for  employing  it 
to  carry  off*  this  difeafe. 

The  author  now,  therefore,  comes  to 
fhew  what  remedies  have  been  employed  by 
praftitioners  to  carry  off  regular  continued 
fevers,  whether  they  have  been  employed  in 
confequence  of  fome  hypothefis,  or  have 
been  found  out  by  mere  accident. 

The  firft  remedy  to  be  confidered  is  open- 
ing a  vein  in  the  arm,  or  indifcriminately  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  letting  a 
quantity  of  blood  flow  out. 

Authors    and    praditioners    have   con- 
founded fever,  fuch  as  the  author  has  de- 
fined. 
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fined  it,  with  many  other  difeafes,  particu- 
larly with  all  fuch  difeafes  in  which  the 
pulfe  is  frequent  to  a  certain  degree. 

Many  difeafes,  in  which  the  pulfe  is  fre- 
quent to  a  certain  degree,  differ  from  one  an- 
other in  almoft  every  other  refped:.  The  pulle 
is  frequent  to  upwards  of  an  hundred  ftrokes 
in  a  minute  in  a  pleurify ;  it  is  often  fre-- 
quent  to  above  an  hundred  ftrokes  in  a  mi- 
nute in  gangrene  and  mortification ;  but 
pleurify,  and  gangrene,  and  mortification, 
are  very  different  difeafes,  and  require  treat- 
ments totally  different  from  each  other.  In 
pleurify,  taking  away  large  quantities  of 
blood  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  remedies 
for  carrying  off  the  difeafe ;  in  gangrene 
and  mortification,  taking  away  large  quan- 
tities of  blood  w^ould  be  the  moft  effedual ' 
means  of  deftroying  the  patient.  In  gan- 
grene and  mortification,  the  beft  mode  of 
putting  a  ftop  to  the  difeafe,  is  to  exhibit 
the  bark  of  the  cinchona,  in  large  quantities, 
with  wine  and  fpices;  in  the  pleurify,  ex- 
hibiting large  quantities  of  the  bark  of 
cinchona  with  w^ine  and  ipices  would  be 
B  2  the 
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the  fureft  way  of  increafing  the  plcuriiy, 
and  rendering  it  fatal. 

Certainly,  therefore,  difeafes  in  which 
the  pulfe  is  frequent  may  differ  from  each 
other  in  all  things,  excepting  mere  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe,  which  Dr.  Boerhaave 
makes  a  fpecific  mark  of  fever.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  he  had  not  at  the  time  he  gave 
this  definition  ever  fecn  a  fever,  having 
•ftudied  theology,  and  not  medicine. 

It  has  already  been  fhewn  that  the  pulfe 
in  fever  is  by  no  means  always  frequent,  and 
that  therefore  frequency  of  the  pulfe  can  by 
no  means  be  confidered  as  a  pathognomonic 
fymptom  of  fever. 

If  all  difeafes,  in  .which  the  pulfe  is  fre- 
quent, be  confounded  together,  and  called 
fever,  it  certainly  cannot  be  faid  that  taking 
away  blood  never  cures  the  difeafe ;  but  if 
the  difeafe,  which  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  define  as  fever,  be  only  meant,  the 
taking  blood  from  a  large  vein,  in  any  part 
of  the  body  indifcriminately,    never  dimi- 

nifhed. 
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nifhed,  fliortened,  nor  carried  off  a  fever  in 
any  cafe  he  has  feen,  nor  has  he  found  any 
upon  record  in  which  it  had  this  effefl. 

It  is  true  that  an  accident,  fuch  as  gene- 
ral inflammation,  may  happen  in  an  irregu- 
lar fever,  which  may|defl:roy  the  patient, 
which  accident  may  be  counteracted  and  pre- 
vented from  doing  mifchief  by  taking  blood 
from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  indifcrimi- 
nately,  as  will  be  defcribed  when  fuch 
irregularity  is  treated  of.  The  accident 
being  removed,  the  fever  may  afterwards 
continue  its  courfe,  may  terminate  by  a 
crisis,  or  wear  itfelf  out,  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  no  fuch  accident  had  taken 
place. 

The  author  having  affirmed  that  taking 
away  blood  from  the  arm,  or  from  any 
large  vein,  neither  increafes  nor  diminifhes 
a  fever,  nor  alters  its  courfe,  as  far  as  he  has 
feen,  he  next  comes  to  confider  what  might 
be  expected  from  taking  away  a  quantity  of 
blood  indifcriminately  from  any  blood-vclTel 
during  a  fever. 

B  3  A  quantity 
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A  quantity  of  blood  flowing  out  of  the 
body,  whether  it  be  taken  on  purpofe,  or 
by  any  accident,  occafions  w^eaknefs.  If 
the  blood  continues  to  flov/,  the  weaknefs 
will  encreafe  fo  as  to  render  the  body  inca- 
pable of  performing  any  fundion  or  adion 
whatever,  and  in  confequence  to  kill.  If 
it  does  not  continue  to  flow,  it  weakens  a 
man,  and  the  weaknefs  continues  until  the 
blood  is  reproduced  by  the  digcfl:ion  of 
food  of  proper  nourifliment,  or  perhaps 
by  the  converfion  of  cxprefled  oil,  or  other 
fubftances  depofited  in  the  body,  into  new 
blood.  This  weaknefs,  with  the  accidents 
that  arife  from  it,  are  the  only  eflfecas  of  the 
lofs  of  blood,  which  are  perceivable. 

As  fever  takes  place  equally  in  a  fl:rong 
and  a  weak  man,  it  is  alfo  equally  violent, 
as  far  as  regards  the  fever  itfelf,  in  a  weak 
man  as  in  a  ftrong  man,  and  it  is  apter,  or 
at  leafl  as  apt  to  run  out  to  a  great  length 
in  a  wTak  man,  as  in  a  ftrong  man. 

It  is  noc,  therefore,  a  priori^  at  ^11  proba- 
ble, that  weakening  a  man  fhould  dim>ini{h 

or  fliorten  a  fever. 

It 
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It  comes  then  to  be  enquired  into,  why- 
taking  away  blood  indifcriminately  from 
any  large  vein  has  been  fo  often  pradtifed 
in  fevers,  even  by  practitioners  of  the  firft 
rank  in  medicine  ? 

The  author  can  only  refer  this  practice  to 
the  impatience  with  which  mankind  bear 
any  evil,   and  that  fuperftition  which  pre- 
dominates in  them.     If  any  violent  difeafe 
takes     place,    men    imm.ediately    recur   to 
fome    violent    remedy.     Their    recurring 
through,  impatience  to  fome  very  violent  re- 
medy is  no  proof,  that  fuch  remedy  is  ufe- 
ful  to  give  them  relief  from  the  malady. 
If  a  man  who  has  gone  upon  a  journey 
lliould  return,  and  without  previous  notice 
find  his  houfe  burnt  down,  his  whole  fa- 
mily and  property  deflroyed,  and  all  his 
friends  ruined,  he  would  be  apt   to  ftamp 
upon  the  ground,  beat  his  breaft  and  tear 
his    hair ;  but  fiamping  upon   the  ground 
would  not  rebuild  his    houfe,  nor    Vvould 
beating  his  breaft  reftore  his  family  and  pro- 
perty,    nor  tearing    his    hair    retrieve    his 
friends.     It  is  m.ere  impatience  that  makes 
B  4  him 
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him  have  recourfe  to  thefe  violences,  fo 
niere  impatience  makes  mankind  have  re- 
courfe to  violent  remedies  in  difeafes,  al- 
though no  experience  has  ihewn  that  they  are 
of  any  ufe  in  the  difeafe  for  which  they  have 
been  employed.  To  this  argument  the  au- 
thor will  have  occalion  to  recur,  when  he 
comes  to  treat  of  irregular  intermittents  in  a 
future  differtation. 

So  ih  like  manner  it  is  often  from  fuper- 
ftition  that  fuch  violent  remedies,  and  efpe- 
cially  blood-letting,  have  been  employed. 

Mankind  are  exceedingly  apt  to  believe, 
that  refraining  from  fome  gratification  is 
agreeable  to  the  Almighty,  or  the  gods 
their  imaginations  have  created  ;  even  if 
they  enjoy  that  gratification,  without 
any  injury  to  their  own  health  or  conftitu- 
tion,  or  without  injury  to  their  fellow  crea-* 
turcs,  or  any  anim.al  whatever,  or  without 
hurt  to  their  moral  charafter. 

Some  pretended  teachers  of  religion  have 
even  gone  fo  far  as  to  refufe  to  their  difci- 

plcs. 
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pies,  dying  of  fo  diftreffing  a  difeafe  as  pul- 
monary confumption,  the  gratification  of 
enjoying  the  cheerful  warmth  of  the  fun- 
Ihine. 

Under  this,  or  fome  very  fimilar  idea, 
men  have  thought  that  their  gods  would  be 
content  with  one  part  of  the  body  to  fave 
the  whole.  Hence  we  fee  among  many 
rude  nations,  that  a  finger  or  toe  is  cut  off, 
or  a  tooth  or  two  knocked  out,  in  order 
that  the  reft  of  the  body  may  be  left 
fafe. 

Blood,  by  its  intenfe  red  colour,  has  at- 
trafted  the  attention  of  mankind.     It  has 
alfo   attracted   their   attention  becaufe  the 
lofs  of  it,  as  has  already  been  faid,  in  a  cer- 
tain quantity,  is  fatal ;  the  lofing,   there- 
fore, a  quantity  of  blood,  has  become  the 
objeca  of  their  fuperftition.      Lofing  blood 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  obla- 
tion that  could  be  made  in  the  moft  folemn 
ceremonies;  as  the   mark  of  the  greateft 
bond  of  fecrecy  and  fteadinefs,  men   have 
figned  contrails  with  their  blood.     Taking 
away,  therefore,  a   quantity  of  blood  lias 

been 
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been  thought  a  facrifice  the  mofl:  powerful 
for  carrying  off  a  difeafe,  and  for  carrying 
off  fever  as  one  of  the  moft  violent  and 
fatal  of  difeafes. 

The  author  does  not  mean  to  fay  that 
every  pradlitioner,  v^ho  bleeds  conftantly  at 
the  beginning  of  a  regular  continued  fever, 
has  this  idea  in  his  mind.  The  greateft 
number  of  pradtitioners  follow  the  pradlicc 
of  thofe  who  went  before  them,  without 
examining  from  whence  that  practice  has 
arifen,  or  upon  what  ground  it  is  founded. 

From  this  view  of  the  fubjedl  it  may, 
perhaps  appear  why  blood-letting  has 
come  into  practice  in  the  beginning  of  all 
regular  continued  fevers. 

Pra(5litioners  alfo  have  not  compared 
cafes  of  fevers  in  which  it  has  been  prac- 
tifed,  and  of  fevers  treated  otherwife  in  the 
fame  manner  in  which  it  has  not  been  prac- 
tifed. 

The  author  has  faid,  that  taking  away  a 
Quantity  of  blood  from  any  large  vein  in- 

difcriminately, 
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difcriminately,  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
neither  increafes,  diminifhes,  nor  fhortens  a 
regular  continued  fever.  The  next  en- 
quiry is,  whether  any  mifchief  may  arife 
in  a  regular  continued  fever  from  taking 
away  a  quantity  of  blood. 

The  author  has  already  fhewn  that  a  pa- 
tient affl idled  with  regular  continued  fever 
cannot  digeft  his  ordinary  quantity  of  food  ; 
therefore  the  fluids  which  are  conftantly 
wafting  cannot  be  recruited,  and  that  the 
fyftem  muft  be  weakened. 

That  in  a  regular  continued  fever  there 
are  conftant  exertions  which  likewife  debili- 
tate. 

That  the  reft  which  takes  place  in  fleep 
is  neceffary  to  reftore  the  living  power,  but 
fleep  being  prevented  in  fever  it  is  not  re- 
cruited. 

That  in  confequence  of  all  thefe  caufes 
of  weaknefs,  the  patient  is  actually  fo  de- 
bilitated as   to  be  deftroycd   in  many   in- 
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fiances.  The  further  debility  arifing  from 
emptying  the  veffels  by  taking  away  a  quan- 
tity of  blood,  is  often  fuch  as  to  deftroy 
the  patient  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
difeafe.  Patients  in  confequence  have  very 
often  been  cut  off,  when  blood  has  been 
taken  indifcriminately  from  any  large  vein 
^t  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  as  the  au- 
thor has  feen  in  a  great  many  cafes.  In  the 
firft  part  of  the  author's  practice,  the  Boer- 
haavian  dodrine  prevailed ;  this  induced 
praftitioners  to  take  blood  from  the  patient 
in  all  cafes  of  fever,  fo  that  the  author  has 
had  occafion  frequently  to  fee  the  effeds  of 
this  pradlice. 

The  author  having  faid  that  the  eflence  of 
the  difeafe  not  being  at  all  known,  it  cannot 
be  faid,  a  priori y  whether  any  particular  re- 
medy will  be  of  ufe  in  fliortening  or  en- 
tirely carrying  off  fever. 

Taking  away  blood  from  the  veffels  of 
the  head  has,  in  fome  cafes,  immediately 
carried  off  fever  ;  it  has  alfo  tended  to  di- 
minifli  delirium  accompanied  with  fulncfs 

of 


of  the  veflels  of.  the  head,  even  when  it  does 
not  fliorten  the  difeafe. 

The  firft  of  thefe  effeds  will  be  confider- 
cd  in  a  differtation  on  the  irregularities  of 
fever,  and  the  fecond  in  a  future  part  of  this 
differtation. 

Many  practitioners  have  fuppofed_that 
fever  arifes  from  fome  peculiar  kind  of  mat- 
ter that  has  got  into  the  body  j  that  fever 
is  an  effort  produced  in  the  body  to  in- 
duce fome  operation  by  which  fuch  matter  ' 
might  be  deftroyed.  Sydenham  judicioufly 
fuppofes,  that  a  fermentation  takes  place* 
which  alters  the  qualities  of  the  matter,  or 
converts  it  into  another  fpecies  of  matter 
which  has  not  the  property  of  producing  or 
keeping  up  this  difeafe. 

If  it  were  really  true  that  any  particular 
fpecies  of  matter  produced  and  kept  up  a 
fever,  it  would  follow  that  until  fuch  matter 
was  deftroyed  by  a  fermentation,  or  fom*e 
other  procefs  that  might  take  place  in  the 
body,  or  was  evacuated,  the  fever  would 

continue. 
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continue.  In  that  cafe,  it  would  become  a 
quejfUon  whether  fome  other  means  than 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  body  of  itfelf, 
might  be  employed  to  take  this  matter  out  of 
the  body,  or  deftroy  it,  fo  that  it  might  no 
longer  keep  up  the  difeafe. 

Some  practitioners  have  fuppofed  that  this 
might  be  done  by  evacuation. 

If  a  blood-velTel  is  opened,  the  whole 
circulating  fluids  are  equally  evacuated,  every 
one,  good  or  bad,  noxious  or  innoxious, 
thofe  that  are  commonly  in  the  body,  and 
thofe  that  are  there  only  by  accident;  no 
particular  matter  would  be  taken  out  more 
than  another,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  the  matter  occafioning  a  fever 
would  be  removed  by  making  this  evacu- 
ation. 

If  the  fubftances  evacuated  out  of  the 
body  by  the  various  excretions  be  examined 
flightly,  they  appear  to  be  more  different 
than  when  they  are  examined  more  mi- 
nutely, but  ftill   upon  minute  examination 

they  differ  very  much. 

It 
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It  might  happen  that  fome  fecretory  or- 
gan is  difpofed  to  throw  fome  par- 
ticular noxious  matter  out  of  the  fy{^ 
tern,  and  that  therefore,  by  increafing 
fome  fecretion,  (fince  an  encreafe  of  any 
fecretion,  to  a  certain  degree,  occafions  the 
fecreted  matter  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
body)  might  make  the  matter  producing 
and  keeping  up  fever  be  evacuated,  fo  that 
the  fever  fliould  ceafe.  But  it  may  alfo 
happen  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  already 
been  taken  notice  of,  that  a  fever  may  a  rife 
v/ithout  any  noxious  matter  being  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body,  or  generated  in  the 
body ;  and  in  this  cafe  there  being  no  nox- 
ious matter  to  evacuate,  neither  the  opera- 
tion of  purgatives,  or  any  other  evacuant 
would  (Carry  off  the  matter,  and  fo  remove 
the  difeafe. 

It  has  alfo  been  fiiewn  that  noxious  mat- 
ter does  fometimes  produce  fever  when  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  and  that  after  the  fever  is 
produced,  it  is  really  contained  in  the  body, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  fever  arifing  from  the  appli- 
cation of  variolous  miatter  j  but  then  it  has 
been  Ihewn,   that  jn  fuch  gafes  the  noxious 

matter 
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matter  produces  the  difeafe  at  once,  and 
what  is  contained  in  the  fyftem  after  the 
fever  had  taken  place,  has  no  efFedt  upon 
the  difeafe  ;  it  neither  increafes  it,  nor  does 
its  abfence  diminifli  it,  and  the  fever  often 
goes  off  w^hen  there  is  the  largefl:  quantity 
of  noxious  matter  in  the  body.  In  fuch 
cafes  it  would  not  furely  be  conceived,  if  wc 
could  evacuate  fuch  matter,  that  the  difeafe 
would  be  carried  off;  in  fuch  cafes,  therefore 
purgatives  would  be  of  no  ufe. 

Hitherto  the  argument  has  been  purfued 
a  priori  j  but  neither  the  effence  of  fever, 
nor  the  operations  of  the  human  body,  are 
fufBciently  known,  as  the  author  has  before 
obferved,  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  any 
medicine  to  carry  off  fever;  experience  muff 
therefore  be  had  recourfe  to,  to  determine 
whether  purgatives  or  any  other  medicine 
producing  evacuation  from  any  gland  may 
be  employed  to  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

If  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  moft  judicious  authors,  all  thofe 
who  have  conceived  fever  to  depend  upon 

matter 
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matter  of  a  peculiar  kind  contained  in  the 
fyftem,  have  agreed  that  it  muft  be  con- 
cocfted  before  it  can  be  evacuated  ;  that  is, 
that  it  muft  undergo  fome  procefs  before  it 
is  prepared  for  evacuation ;  otherwife  that 
evacuation,  by  purging,  or  increafed  fecre- 
tion  from  any  of  the  glands,  will  have  no 
effed:  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe.  They  are 
agreed  at  leaft  that  evacuation  before  concoc- 
tion muft  only  be  m.ade  at  the  beginning  of 
the  difeafe  to  be  efficacious ;  after  the  difeafe 
feas  continued  a  day  or  two,  they  have  no 
more  expedlation  that  evacuating  the  matter 
will  carry  off  the  difeafe.  The  author,  there- 
fore, would  be  warranted  by  authority  to 
fay,  that  evacuation  by  purging,  or  any 
other  increafed  fecretion  from  glands,  would 
have  no  power  of  carrying  off  fever,  ex- 
cepting the  evacuant  fhould  be  employed 
in  the  firft  twenty- four  hours;  or  at  the  end 
of  the  difeafe,  after  the  matter  is  concodted, 
or  has  undergone  fuch  an  alteration  as  to 
render  it  fit  for  evacuation. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  when 

any  matter    is   applied    to   the  body,    fo 
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as  td  produce  fever,  not  immediately,  but  at 
the  interval  of  feveral  days,  fuch  as  the  mat- 
ter of  the  fmall  pox,  or  the  meafles,  or 
putrid  or  infedtious  vapour;  if  purgatives 
are  employed  during  the  interval  between 
the  application  of  fuch  matter,  and  the 
taking  place  of  the  lirfl:  paroxyfm  of  fever, 
the  fever  has  never  been  prevented  from 
taking  place  in  any  cafe  which  the  author 
has  feen ;  or  in  any  cafe  which  has  been  re- 
corded with  almoft  any  evidence.  This  is 
equally  to  be  obferved  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  the  application  of  the  caufe  has  pro- 
duced fome  imniediate  appearance  of  the 
firft  ftage  of  fever  without  producing  a  per- 
fed:  paroxyfm ;  when  thefe  appearances 
have  continued  until  a  complete  paroxyfm 
has  taken  place. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  the  application  of  the 
matter  to  the  body,  which  ocrafioned  the 
fever,  produced  no  appearance  of  the  difeafe 
on  its  application,  but  the  patient  felt  liim- 
felf  in  perfed:  health  until  the  complete  at- 
tack of  the  fever  came  on,  neither  purga- 
tives nor  any  other  medicine  increafing  fe- 

cretion,  have  prevented  the  difeafe. 
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If  the  evacuation  by  purging  or  increafed 
fecretion  from  any  of  the  glands,  does  not 
carry  off  the  matter  from  the  body  before  it 
has  produced  the  difeafe,  there  feem.s  to  be 
little  rcafon  to  hope  that  fuch  evacuation 
will  carry  off  the  matter  occafioning  the  fe- 
ver, and  the  fever  itfelf  after  it  has  adually 
taken  place. 

The  author  has  already  obferved,  that  fe- 
culent matters   remaining  in  the  inteftines, 
which  they  are  apt  to  do  when  a  fever  takes 
place,  tend  to  increafe  the  difeafe.    Though 
their  removal   prevents  the  mifchief  they 
would  produce,  yet,  as  far  as  the  author  has 
been  enabled  to  judge  from  the  attention  he 
has  paid  to  fuch  cafes,  their  evacuation  has 
in  no  cafe  done  more  than  merely  obviate 
the  mifchief  which  would  have  taken  place 
in   confequence  of  their  retention.      Such 
evacuation  has   never,  in   any  degree,   re- 
moved   the   fever,    or   prevented   it  from 
purfuing  its  ordinary  courfe. 

Thofe   pradlitioners  who  have  believed 

that  fever  depends  upon  fome  noxious  mat- 
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ter  contained  in  the  body  ;  that  that  noxi- 
ous matter  is  concoded ;  that  is,  goes 
through  iome  operation  by  which  it  is 
prepared  for  evacuation,  have  alfo  fuppafed 
that  when  a  crifis  took  place,  the  matter 
was  evacuated  after  it  is  concofted,  and 
that  fo  the  fever  was  carried  off.  They  hava 
thought  that  if  it  was  not  completely  eva- 
cuated, it  is  neceffary  to  employ  purgatives 
to  evacuate  what  might  remain  of  the  mat- 
ter in  the  body,  and  re-produce  the  difeafe. 
They  have  alfo  thought  that  when  no  mark- 
ed crifis  took  place  in  the  difeafe,  but  it 
gradually  fubfided,  that  it  fubfided  more 
llowly  on  account  of  the  noxious  matter 
not  being  all  at  once  evacuated,  and  there- 
fore have  employed  purgatives  to  make  it 
be  evacuated  more  fpeedily,  fo  that  the  dif- 
eafe fhould  fooner  fublide. 

The  author,  from  his  own  pradicc,  is 
obliged  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  fince 
he  has  feen  relapfes  much  more  frequently 
take  place  when  purgatives  have  been  em- 
ployed after  a  marked  crifis,  or  after  the 
difeafe  has  gradually  fubfided,  than  when 
purgatives  have  not  been  employed. 

Upoii 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  author  believes 
it  to  be  perfedily  necefTary  at  all  times,  dur- 
ing the  progrefs  of  a  regular  continued 
fever,  to  keep  the  inteftinal  canal  free  of 
feculent  matter;  yet  that  making  further 
evacuation  by  purging  or  increafing  the  fe- 
cretion  from  any  of  the  glands,  fo  as  to 
occafion  evacuation,  is  of  no  ufe  in  carry- 
ing off  the  fever,  but  rather  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  fever  from  being  carried  off,  and, 
if  it  is  carried  off,  to  produce  relapfes, 

Moreover  the  author  has  already  fhewn, 
that  it  required  the  whole  force  of  the  fyf- 
tem.  to  fupport  the  patient  through  the  or^ 
dinary  courfe  of  a  regular  continued  fever. 
He  has  alfo  fhewn  that  the  force  of  the  fyf- 
tem  is  reduced  by  evacuation;  he  muft  * 
therefore  conclude,  that  fimple  evacuation 
by  purging,  excepting  in  as  far  as  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  keep  the  primes  vice  clear  of  fecu- 
lent matter,  is  detrimental  inftead  of  being 
ufefal ;  and  that  fimple  evacuation  from 
any  of  the  glands,  as  tending  alfo  to 
weaken,  is  detrimental  inftead  of  biding 
ujfefuL, 
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It  does  not  appear  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  that  antimony,  a  medicine  which 
has  been  employed  to  carry  off  fever  within 
this  century  or  two,  was  at  all  known  to 
the  Greek  philofophers,  phyficians,  or 
artifts. 

There  was  a  fubftance  which  they  named 
ftibium,  which*  was  employed  to  give  a 
blacknefs  to  the  eyes,  but  the  effedls  which 
were  produced  from  it  either  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ,  or  among  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  Alia,  fhew  that  this  fub- 
ftance was  more  probably  a  kind  of  lead  ore 
than  an  ore  of  antimony. 

Antimony,  or  as  it  is  more  commonlj'  called 
crude  antimony,  is  the  ore  of  a  metal 
which  exifts  in  many  parts  of  the  earth. 
It  is  a  compound  of  fulphur  and  a  metal, 
in  which  the  fulphur  bears  a  much  greater 
proportion  to  the  metal  than  can  be  com- 
bined with  it  chemically*  More  properly,  it 
is  a  compound  of  fulphur  and  the  metal, 
diffufed  through  a  fuperfluous  quantity  of 
Julphur,  fo  that  part  of  the  fulphur  retains 
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fome  of  its  properties,  which  it  has  when 
not  combined  wath  the  metal.    The  fulphur 
(o  covers  the  metal  or  is  fo  combined  with  it, 
as  to  prevent  it  from  producing  its  medicinal 
efFe(5ls.     This  ore  of  the  metal  is  folid  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere.    It  requires  a  little 
lefs  than  that  degree  of  heat  which  renders 
fubftances   luminous  to  melt  it,  fomewhere 
probably  between  five  and  fix  hundred  de- 
grees  of    Fahrenheit's    thermometer.      Its 
melting  point  has  not  been  exadly  afcertain- 
ed  in  as  far  as  the  author  know^s.     It  is  of  a 
dark  blue  colour,  and  is  generally  found  in 
A    kind    of    cryftalization,    fometimes    in 
complete  cryftals,  which  are  prifms  termi- 
nated by  pyramids  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other    generally   attached    to    each  other; 
other  wife  is  a  mafs  without  form.     More 
commonly  thefe  cryftals  are  united  together 
fo  as  to    form  a  ftriated    mafs,    efpecially 
when    they  are  unmixed  with  any    other 
fubftance. 

The  mietal    has    lately  been  found   alfo 

combined   with    fome  fubftance,    fo  as    to 
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form  the  fame  kind  of  cryftals  or  ftriated 
mafs,  only  of  a  dark  red  colour,  ftiining, 
however,  with  metallic  luftre.  It  has  been 
conjeilured  ;4'ather  than  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment, that  thefe  cryftals  or  this  ftriated 
ore  contain  arfenic,  befides  fulphur  and  the 
metal  of  antimony.  This  conjed:ure  is 
rendered  probable,  becaufe  this  red  ore  of 
antimony  has  been  almoft  always  found 
with  regulus  of  arfenic ;  that  is,  the  metal 
of  arfenic  pure ;  and  therefore  experi- 
ments made  to  verify  the  exiftence  of  ar- 
fenic in  this  red  ore,  Ihould  be  made  in 
fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  perfeftly  clear  from 
the  particles  of  the  metal  of  the  arfenic  in 
which  it  is  found. 

The  metal  has  alfo  been  found  but  very 
rarely,  certainly  however  fometimes  un- 
combined  with  any  other  fubftance,  but  fo 
rarely  hitherto  as  not  to  be  employed  for 
any  medicinal  purpofe. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  the  antimony  which 
has  been  employed  in  medicine  has  been 
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procured    from  that    ore     of    antimony, 
confifting  of  antimony  and  fulphur. 

This  ore,  when  dug  from  the  mine,  is 
laid  upon  an  Inclined  plane,  formed  from  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  fand  burnt  in  the  fire. 
The  inclined  plane  is  heated  red  hot ;  the 
ore  of  the  antimony  being  laid  upon  it 
melts,  and  runs  off  from  the  other  fub- 
flances  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  a  large  and  deep  earthen  veflel, 
in  which,  when  it  has  Hood  to  cool,  it 
concretes  into  a  folid  mafs. 

If  this  folid  mafs  concretes  fo  as  when 
broken  to  exhibit  long  ftriated  fhining  fpi- 
culae,  it  is  a  pure  compound  of  antimony 
and  fulphur,  and  fit  to  be  employed  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes, 

A  vafl:  number  of  chemical  procelTes  have 
l>een  employed  to  give  antimony  medicinal 
cffedlsj  more  than  two  or  three  thoufand.' 
Of  the  produdl  of  all  thefe  there  are  only 
^hree  preparations  at  prefent  much  in  ufe. 

One 
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One  IS  made  by  boiling  the  antimonial  ore 
or  crude  antimony  in  a  folution  of  pure  or 
prepared  kali  in  water.  The  decoftion, 
after  it  has  been  ftrained,  is  diluted  with  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  water,  at  leafl  ten 
time^  its  weight.  The  diluted  folution  is 
placed  in  a  fhallow  vefTel,  the  furface  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  until  a  powder  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  velTel,  which,  taken  out 
and  dried,  is  called  kermes  mineral. 

The  fecond  procefs  is  performed  by  mix^ 
ing  the  ore  of  antimony  or  crude  antimony, 
finely  powdered,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
the  fliavings  of  the  horn  of  any  animal. 
This  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  an  iron  pot, 
which  is  to  be  heated  red  hot,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  to  be  ftirred,  the  pot  being  kept  red 
hot,  until  it  ceafes  to  fmoke.  The  mixture  is 
afterwards  to  be  allowed  to  ftand  until  it  cools. 
It  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  crucibles  which 
is  to  be  covered  with  another  crucible, 
w^hofe  mouth  is  to  be  turned  down  into  that 
crucible  which  contains  the  materials.  The 
crucibles  with  the  materials  are  expofed  to  ^ 
•white  heat  for  two  hours ;  part  of  the  mat- 
ter 
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ttr  remains  of  a  white  colour  in  the  under 
crucible,  which  is  to  be  ufed ;  part  fublimcs 
into  the  upper  crucible,  which  is  to  be 
thrown  away. 

The  third  preparation  is  made  by  com- 
bining the  metal  of  antimony  w^ith  tartar,  an 
acid  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  vari- 
ous wines,  which  is  found  adhering  to  the 
fides  of  the  veffels  in  which  the  wine  has 
flood  for  a  year  or  more  after  the  adive  fer- 
mentation has  ceafed. 

When  two  fubftances,  which  unite  with 
one  another  only  in  one  proportion,  are 
combined  together  chemically,  and  the 
compound  purified,  the  fubftance  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fame  in  all  its  properties.  It 
happens,  neverthelefs,  with  refpedl  to  the 
chemical  combination  of  two  fubfiances 
which  unite  with  each  other  in  one  propor- 
tion only,  that  when  they  are  combined  to- 
gether by  different  proceiTes,  there  are  often 
different  imperfedions  in  the  combination 
or  fome  want  of  purity  in  the  compound, 
fhis,  though  not  fenfible  to  any  chemical 

teft, 
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teft,  makes  a  very  confiderable  difference  in 
their  actions  as  medicines.  In  tjie  prefent  in- 
fiance  of  the  compound  of  tartar  and  the  metal 
of  antimony,  or,  perhaps,  if  ftrid:  adhe- 
rence was  to  be  had  to  chemical  accuracy,  wc 
fhould  fay  compound  of  tartar  and  calx  of 
antimony,  this  difference  is  confpicuous. 
Of  the  feveral  methods  of  forming  this, 
compound,  the  following  is  the  beft  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes  :  Take  an  equal  weight  of 
the  ore  of  antimony  feparated  from  extra- 
neous fubftances  by  fufion,  as  has  been 
above  defcribed,  and  of  kali  nitratum. 
Powder  them  together,  and  throw  the  mix- 
ture into  a  crucible,  heated  fo  as  to  be  juft 
luminous,  by  very  fmall  portions,  about 
twenty  grains  at  a  time,  until  a  deflagration 
takes  place ;  wait  till  the  deflagration  is 
over  ;  throw  in  a  little  more  of  the  mixture  ; 
wait  again  till  the  deflagration  is  over. 
Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  w^hole 
is  deflagrated.  Cover  the  crucible,  and 
expofe  it  to  an  heat  jufl:  fuflScient  to  melt 
the  whole  mafs.  Pour  the  melted  mafs 
into  an  iron  veffcl  of  a  conical  form,  the 
point  of  the  cone  being   downwards ;  the 

whole 
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whole  will  be  found,  when  It  is  cold  and 
fohd,  divided  into  two  fubftances,  one  of  a 
reddifli  brown  colour  and  heavier,  which 
'has  fallen  to  the  bottom ;  the  other,  of  a 
grey  colour,  which  is  found  at  the  top,  and 
is  fpecifically  lighter.  The  heavier  part, 
which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  is  a  com- 
pound of  fulphur  and  the  metalUc  part  of 
the  antimony.  A  portion  of  the  fulphur 
which  was  united  with  the  antimony  in  its 
ore,  more  than  was  necefTary  to  combine 
with  the  metal  of  the  antimony,  is 
converted  into  vitriolic  acid  by  uniting 
with  the  air  of  the  nitrous  acid.  This  vi- 
triolic acid  is  found  in  the  upper  greyiili 
mafs,  combined  with  the  kali  of  the  kali  ni- 
tratum,  and  forms  kali  vitriolatum. 

The  antimonium  fulphuratum,  found  at 
the  bottom,  is  to  be  powdered  and  mixed 
with  one  third  more  than  its  weight  of  pu- 
rified tartar,  and  boiled  infix  times  its  weight 
of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  folu- 
tion  is  to  be  filtrated  and  the  water  evapo- 
rated, and  the  compound  of  the  tartar  and 
the  metal  of  the  antimony  cryftallized. 

This 
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This  fait  for  chemical  purpofes  may  be  pu- 
rified, by  diffolving  it  again  in  water  and 
re-cryftallizing  it ;  but  it  is  a  queftion  whe- 
ther it  would  not  lofe  fome  portion  of  it0 
medical  powers  by  this  purification. 

The  metal  of  the  antimony  may  be  fcpa- 
rated  from  the  fulphur  with  which   it  is 
found  combined  in  its  ore,  by  mixing  the 
ore  with  five  times  its  weight  of  kali  pre- 
paratum ;  that  is,  with  kali  combined  with 
gas,  which  gas  has  been  called  alfo  fixed  air 
and   carbonic  acid.     The   mixture  of  the 
kali  preparatum  and  ore  of  the  antimony 
is  to  be  melted  together  by  a  heat  jufl  fufE- 
cient  to  render  them  perfedly  fluid.     The 
crucible  being  taken  from  the  fire  is  to  be 
left  till  it  is  quite  cold  j   on   breaking  it, 
the  metal  of  the  antimony  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  compound  of  kali  and 
fulphur  at  the  top. 

This  is  not  the  moft  economical  mode  of 
obtaining  the  metal  of  antimony ;  but  pro- 
vided we  take  the  ore  feparated  from  the 
other  fubftances  with  which  it  is   found 

lui^ed 
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mixed  in  the  mine,  as  has  above  been  de- 
fcribed,  the  metal  by  this  procefs  is  obtain- 
ed the  pureft  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

If  the  metal  thus  obtained  is  powdered 
finely,  and  boiled  with  pure  tartar  in 
water,  a  compound  of  the  tartar  and  anti- 
mony will  be  obtained,  which,  if  purified 
by  re-cryftallization,  w^ill  beexadly  the  fame 
with  that  obtained  by  the  procefs  above  de- 
icribed,  in  all  its  chemical  properties. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  this  com- 
pound is — Take  the  ore  of  antimony  puri- 
fied, as  has  been  already  defcribed,  powder 
ity  and  put  the  powder  into  a  flat  veflel ; 
heat  it  till  it  begins  to  fmoke ;  keep  up  the 
heat,  but  take  care  not  to  render  it  fo  great 
as  to  miclt  the  mafs,  until  it  no  longer  fmokes 
in  any  heat  not  fufhcient  to  melt  it.  The 
remaining  mafs,  which  is  the  metal  of  an- 
timony calcined  (probably  combined  with 
pure  air)  if  expofed  to  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  will  melt  into  a  glafs.  If  this  glafs 
be  powdered,  and  boiled  with  pure  tartar  iri 
water,  a  compound  of  antirnony  and  tartar 
will  alf©  be  procured  j  this  purified  by  re- 
peated 
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peated  folutions  in  water  and  cryftallizatlon 
will,  in  all  its  chemical  properties,  be  the 
fame  as  when  the  fait  is  procured  by  the 
two  proceffes  already  defcribed,  but  if  not 
cryflallized  a  fecond  time,  will  not  agree  ex- 
ad:ly  in  its  medicinal  effects. 

The  metal  of  antimony  may  be  combin- 
ed with  muriatic  acid,  by  feveral  proceffes. 
One  of  thefe,  for  inftance,  is.  Mix  the 
ore  ofantimionywith  that  compound  of  mu- 
riatic acid  and  mercury  which  has  been  called 
corrofive  fublimate.  Perform  a  diftilla- 
tion,  or  rather  a  fublimation,  and  expofe  the 
matter  fublimed  to  the  air  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  until  it  has  attracted  water  enough  to 
render  it  fluid  ;  pour  this  folution  of  anti- 
nium  muriatum  in  w^ater,  or  any  other  made 
by  this  or  any  other  procefs  in  which  the 
water  is  faturated  with  the  antimonium  mu- 
riatum, into  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of 
diftilled  water.  A  calx  of  antimony  will 
fall  down  in  a  white  powder,  which  has 
been  called  powder  of  algorath ;  this  being 
boiled  with  pure  tartar  in  water  will  combine 
with  it,  and  form  antimonium  tartarifatum, 

which, 
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which,  if  purified  by  re-cry ftallization,  will 
be  the  fame  to  all  chemical  and  medical 
purpofes  as  the  antimonium  tartarifatum 
produced  by  the  three  foregoing  procefles, 
but  not  exadily  in  its  medical  effeds  unlefs 
purified  by  recryftallization. 

Although  the  antimonium  tartarifatum 
obtained  by  any  of  thefe  proceffes,  when  pu- 
rified by  re-diffolution  in  water  and  re-cryf- 
tallization,  may  perhaps  be  the  fame  for  me- 
dicinal as  well  as  chemical  purpofes,  which 
however  has  not  been  proved  by  experiment, 
yet  when  it  has  only  fimply  been  formed  by 
thefe  four  different  proceffes,  withoutve- 
diffolution  in  water  and  re-cry  ftallization, 
there  is  a  difference  in  its  operations  as  a 
medicine. 

When  the  London  College  of  Phyficians 
reviewed  their  pharmacopeia  for  its  refor- 
mation and  republication  in  the  year  17S6, 
it  became  a  queftion  which  of  the  four  pro- 
ceffes they  Ihould  adopt. 

Whenever  any  queftion  of  a  chemical 
or     pharmaceutical     kind     occurred,      it 

D  was 
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was  referred  to  a  committee  confifting  of 
Ibme  members  of  the  College  and  the  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries,  and  the  prccefles 
were  aftually  performed  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  that  fo 
the  beft  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
might  be  verified  by  experiment. 

A  qiieftion  having  arifen  with  regard  to 
tartarifed  antimony,  it  was  prepared  by  all 
thefe  procefies. 

The  tartlrifed  antimony  produced  by  thefe 
proceffes  was  given  to  the  Phyficians  of 
S#  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hof- 
pitals.  In  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital  they  were 
given  to  more  than  an  hundred  patients,  fo 
as  to  give  each  of  them  to  one  and  the  fame 
patient  in  fmall  dofes. 

The  tartarifed  antimony  prepared  v/ith 
the  crocus  metallorum  and  tartar  was  found  to 
be  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  a  larger  dole 
than  any  of  the  others  w^ithout  producing 
ficknefs/,  and  to  ad  more  powerfully  as  a 
fudorific,  and  therefore  was  preferred,  whe- 
ther 
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tlier  properly  or  not,  will  be  argued  after- 
wards. 


At  the  time  the  fcience  of  medicine  w^as 
revived  with  the  other  fciences  firft  in  Italy, 
there  does  not  feem  to  have  been  any  medi- 
cine recommended  to  put  an  end  to  fever  im- 
mediately by  Galen  or  Celfus,  or  any  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  writers  upon  the  fubjedt, 
excepting  cold  water  drunk  in  a  large  quan- 
ties  at  once.  It  was  not  fuppofed  that  a  fever 
might  otherwife  be  cured  immediately  fo 
as  to  prevent  any  future  appearance  of  the 
difeafe,  either  by  preventing  the  returns  of 
the  paroxyfms,  or  carrying  off  the  difeafe^ 
inftantaneoufly,  or  by  producing  an  imme- 
diate crifis.  The  doctrine  then  was  to  at- 
tend to  the  difeafe  while  it  purfued  its  ordi- 
nary courfe,  only  taking  care  of  the  acci- 
dents which  might  happen  during  that 
courfe,  that  is,  taking  fever  according  to  that 
idea  of  it  which  the  author  has  been  endea- 
vouring to  lay  down. 

There  arofe  in  Europe  fome  time  after- 
wards a  number  of  alchemifls  who  made 
D  2  many 
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many  proceffes  with  a  view  to  convert 
metals  into  gold.  Having  formed  many 
lubftances  by  proceffes  w^hich  did  not  make 
gold,  but  which  produced  many  things 
which  they  were  not  able  to  turn  to  any  pro- 
fit, they  tried  to  apply  them  to  the  cure  of 
difeafeSo  All  fuch  chemifts  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  empiricks,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  fubftances  which  they  produced  were  in 
fa(5L  of  no  ufe.  -Antimony,  however, 
gained  a  reputation  for  carrying  off  fome  dif- 
eafes  without  their  going  through  their  ordi- 
nary courfe  if  otherwife  left  to  themfelves ;  it 
is  probable  it  was  employed  for  this  purpofe 
in  fever  as  foon  as  the  time  of  VanHelmont. 

Thefe  chemifts  did  not  ftudy  medicine,  nor 
did  they  diftinguilh  difeafes,  but  only  aimed 
at  making  fome  profit  of  the  refult  of  their 
proceffes.  They  called  every  difeafe  fever 
in  v/hich  there  was  great  fenfe  of  heat  in 
the  patient,  and  greater  frequency  of  the 
pulfe  than  in  health,  fo  that  they  not  only 
employed  preparations  of  antimony  in 
fever,  but  in  internal  inflammations  and 
^yarious  other  difeafes, 

.  Praditioners, 
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Praditioners,  who  were  educated  in  the 
regular  pra6tice  of  medicine,  ftudied  prin-- 
cipally  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  Phyficians.  Thefe  ufed  for 
tlie  moft  part  vegetable  fubftances  for  reme- 
dies in  difeafes  ;  the  modern  pradlitioners, 
therefore,  reprobated  all  the  fubftances 
which  were  the  refult  of  chemical  opera- 
tions ;  they  confidered  them  only  as  thc- 
boaft  of  ignorant  empiricks.  This  opinion 
went  fo  far,  that  even  fo  late  as  the  time  of 
Boerhaave,  mercury  was  rejedted  by  regular 
prad:itioners  in  the  venereal  difeafe. 

Some  prailitioners,  as  there  always  will 
be  men  who  balance  between  two  differ- 
ent docftrines,  employed  indeed  preparations 
of  antimony,  but  fuch  .  as  had  little  or  no 
effecl ;  fuch  as  antimony  calcined,  by  de- 
flagrating it  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
nitre,  and  various  others  equally  inefficaci- 
ous. They  of  courfe  did  not  find  any  ad- 
vantage arife  from  preparations  of  antimony; 
they  therefore  reprobated  the  ufe  of  all  anti- 
monial  medicines  in  fever.  Hence  it  happened 
that  they  were  not  much  employed  before 
the  timx  of  the  late  Dr.  Jam.es  with  efficacy 
P3  in 
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in  Great  Britain  :  he  was  a  Phyfician  of  re- 
gular education,  having  fludied  at  theUni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  but  was  confidered 
in  fome  degree  as  an  empiric  in  confequence 
of  employing  fome  preparation  of  anti- 
mony, which  he  kept  a  fecret. 

The  preparation  he  made  ufe  of  confifted 
principally  of  antimony  calcined,  by  mix- 
ing it  with  fhavings  of  harts-horn,  and  ex- 
pofing  the  whole  to  a  great  degree  of  heat. 
Upon  analyling  it,  which  was  done  long 
before  his  death,  it  was  found  to  copfift  of 
a   calx   of   antimony,    mixed    with   bone 
afties.     It  is  extremely   probable,  that  he 
mixed  along  with  it  a  proportion  qf  tartcir- 
ifed  antimony ;  the  author  knows  that  he 
purchafed  confiderable  quantities  of  tartar- 
ifed  antimony,  two  pounds  at  a  time,  from 
an  eminent   druggift.     This  might  eafily 
efcape  the  fcrutiny  of  a  chemical  analyfis, 
lince  the  quantity  contained  in  one  dofe  did 
not  certainly  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 
From  the  very  eafy  decompofition  of  tar- 
tar ifed  antimony,  when  diffolved  in  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  fo  fmall  a   quantity 
might  not  be  obferved. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Cullen  was  the  firft  eminent  teacher 
of  medicine  who  recommended  the  ufe  of 
preparations  of  antimony  to  carry  off  fevers 
diredlly.  As  moft  of  the  principal  practi- 
tioners of  the  prefent  day,  in  this  ifland  of 
Great  Britain,  have  been  pupils  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  its  ufe  has  lately  very  much  pre- 
vailed. If  this  had  not  been  the  cafe,  it 
would  have  been  a  queftion  whether  it  \\'ould 
pot  have  funk  into  oblivion,  like  any  other 
empiric  remedy  whofe  preparation  was  kept 
fecret. 

Dr.  Cullen  conceived,  that  the  effed  of 
preparations  of  antimony  arofe  from  their 
producing  ficknefs.  Tartarifed  antimony 
is  much  more  certain  of  producing  ficknefs, 
than  any  other  preparation  that  was  known 
to  him;  it  was  therefore  preferred  by  him, 
and  of  courfe  that  preparation  of  antimony 
which  produced  ficknefs  in  the  fmalleft 
dofe  he  confidered  as  belt. 

The  author  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  to 
wit,  that  it  is  not  the  ficknefs  produced  by 
the  preparations  of  antimony,   that  has  the 

P  4  cff^a 
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efFedi.of   carrying  off  fever  immediately, 
but  fome  other  operation  of  the  medicine^ 

Firft,  becaufe  there  are  many  Other  reme- 
dies which  produce  ficknefs  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  any  preparation  of  antimony ;  yet 
thefe  have  no  power  whatever  of  making 
fever  terminate  fooner  than  it  W'Ould  if  it 
was  left  to  purfue  its  own  courfe.  The  root 
of  the  fquill,  for  inftance,  often  produces 
ficknefs  to  a  much  miOre  fevere  degree  than 
any  preparation  of  antimony,  yet  it  has 
never  been  alleged,  that  it  has  the  power  of 
carrying  off  fever  fooner  than  it  would  go 
off,  ■  fuppofing  that  it  was  allowed  to  purfue 
its  ordinary  progrefs.  Moreover,  the  au- 
thor has  frequently  exhibited  the  root  of 
the  fquill  as  an  emetic,  and  like  wife  in  fuch 
dofes  as  to  produce  naufea  w^ithout  vomit- 
ing; alfo  in  fuch  dofes  as  juft  not  to  pro- 
duce naufea,  without  ever  producing  any 
thing  fimilar  to  the  appearances  which  take 
place  in  a  crifis  of  fever,  or  without  ever 
once  occafioning  a  fever  to  terminate  fooner 
than  it  would  have  done  if  left  to  purfue 
its  own  courfe.  In  (o  far,  therefore,  the 
author  muft  conclude,  that  the  ficknefs  oc- 
casioned 
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cafioned  by  the  exhibition  of  a  preparation  of 
antimony  is  not  the  caufe  of  its  carrying 
off  fever. 

Secondly,  the  ftomachs  of  different  men, 
though  they  are  otherwife  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion,  are  affected  differently  by  the  fame 
quantity  of  any  particular  medicine :  the 
ffomach  of  different  perfons,  or  of  the  fame 
perfon  at  a  different  time,  being  able  to 
bear  a  larger  dofe  without  its  producing 
ficknefs  or  vomiting, 

Almoft  every  medicine  given  in  a  certain 
dofe  will  produce  ficknefs  and  vomiting; 
even  opium,  if  given  in  a  certain  dofe,  that 
is,  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  grains, 
will  fomctimes  produce  ficknefs  and  vomit- 
ing, and  fometimes  purging. 

When  a  medicine  is  given  in  fuch  a  dofe 
as  to  produce  vomiting,  it  often  lofes  its  pe- 
culiar effed:.  The  bark  of  the  cinchona, 
when  given  in  fuch  a  dofe  as  to  produce  vo- 
miting, either  from  the  difpofition  of  the  fto- 
mach  of  the  patient  not  to  bear  fo  large  a 
quantity  as  the  ftomachs-of  men  will  gene- 
rally bear,  or  from  its  being  exhibited  in  a 

larger 
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larger  dofe  than  common,  will  often  fail 
in  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever.     It  maybe  faid  indeed,  firft, 
that  the  peruvian  bark,  .by  producing  iick- 
nefs  and  vomiting,  will  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ftomach  before  it  has  time  to  be  abforbed 
and  carried  into  the  blood-veflels.     But  the 
author  has  fhewn  in  his  Diflertation  on  a  re- 
gular tertian,  that  it  does  not  put  a  flop  to 
the  progrefs  of  an  intermittent  fever  by  be- 
ing carried  into  the  inteftines  and  abforbed, 
but  by  the  impreflion  it  makes  on  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteflines.     In  the  fecond  place, 
it  may  be  faid  that  the  bark  of  the  cinchona, 
by  producing  vomiting,  is  prevented  from 
remaining  a  fufficient  time  in  the  ftomach  to 
make  its  impreflion  there ;  but  the  author 
has  alfo  fhewn  in  the  fame  Differ tation,  that 
the  bark  of  the  cinchona  exhibited  half  an 
hour  before  the  beginning  of  a  paroxyfm  of 
a  tertian  intermittent,  often  makes  fufficient 
imprelTion  to  prevent  the  paroxyfm  from 
taking  place.     It  is  often  more  than  half 
an  hour  after  the  exhibition  of  a  dofe  of 
the  bark  of  the  cinchona  before  it  occafions 
vomiting ;  but  when  it  does  occafion  vomit- 
ing, 
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ing,  it  often  does  not  prjevent  the  return  of 

the  difeafe. 

In  Hke  manner,  cerulia  acetata  given  m  a 
fmall  dofe  does  not  produce  either  vomit- 
incr  or  purging,  but  on  the  contrary  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and  not  uncommonly  a  paralytic  af- 
fection of  them,  and  likewife  of  the  extre- 
mities ;  yet  when  it  has  been  by  accident 
taken  in  a  confiderable  dofe,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  dram  or  two,  as  the  author  has 
feen  in  feveral  cafes  happen,  it  has  produced 
both  vomiting  and  purging,  but  no  paralytic 
affedion  of  the  inteftines,  or  any  other  part 
oi  the  body,  has  enfued. 

The  author  therefore  conceives,  that  when 
any  remedy  produces  vomiting,  it  very  often 
lofes  by  this  effed:  its  other  operations  on 
the  fyftem,  and  that  preparations  of  anti- 
mony ^  in  like  manner,  if  they  produce  vo- 
miting, or  even  ficknefs,  though  no  vomit- 
ing fliould  enfue,  lofe  their  effect  in  carry- 
ing off  fever. 

The 
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'  The  author  conceives,  that  every  medi- 
cine given  in  too  great  a  dofe  adls  as  a  iim- 
ple  jftimulant  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  lofes  its  pecuHar  efFeds  both  on 
that  part,  and  on  the  fyftem  generally.  Thus 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  makes  the  fto- 
mach  digeft  the  food  more  readily  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  done,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  wine  prevents  digeflion  from 
taking  place  at  all.  A  moderate  quantity 
of  fpice  gives  a  feel  of  warmth  over  the 
whole  fyftem,  a  large  quantity  of  the  fame 
fpice  produces  pain  in  the  ftomach  and 
coldtiefs  over  the  whole  fyftem,  and  fre- 
quently ficknefs  and  vomiting.  It  would  be 
too  great  a  digreffion  to  enter  fully  on  the 
maximum  of  the  dofes  of  medicine  ;  if  the 
author  fhould  live  to  finifh  thefe  Diflerta- 
tions,  it  is  a  fubjedl  that  he  means  to  pur- 
fue. 

In  the  third  place,  the  author  has  ob- 
ferved,  when  tartarifed  antimony  has  been 
exhibited  in  fevers,  that  when  the  patient's 
ftomach  could  not  bear  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  it  prepared  as  has  been  faid,  without 
producing  ficknefs,  it  has  happened  rarely 

tha.^ 
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that  it  has  produced  any  thing  like  a  crifis, 
or  in  any  way  diminifhed  or  carried  off  the 
difeafe.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  ftomach 
would  bear  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  tartarifed  antimony,  prepared  in  the 
fame  way,  and  by  the  very  fame  individual 
procefs,  without  producing  any  naufea, 
it  has  very  often  produced  critical  fymp- 
toms,  or  a  complete  crifis,  fo  as  to  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  For  thefe  reafons,  the 
author  differs  in  opinion  from  Dr.  Gullen, 
and  believes  it  is  not  the  ficknefs  that  has 
the  power  of  producing  a  crifis,  or  any 
appearance  of  crifis  in  a  regular  continued 
fever. 

It  appears  then,  firft,  that  feveral  medi- 
cines, producing  as  great  a  degree  of  fick- 
nefs as  preparations  of  antimony,  have  no 
power  whatever  of  carrying  off  fever,  by 
producing  crifis,  or  appearances  fimilar  to 
crifis,  or  in  any  other  way. 

-  Secondly,  that  producing  ficknefs  pre- 
vents medicines  generally  from  operating  in 
their  own  appropriate  manner. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  that  preparations  of  antimony, 
tvhen  they  produce  ficknefs  in  fmall  dofes, 
are  not  fo  efficacious  in  carrying  oflF  fever, 
as  when  it  requires  a  larger  dofe  of  them  to 
produce  naufea;  and  alfo  that  they  are  more- 
efficacious  when   no  naufea   is  produced; 
and  therefore,  upon   the  whole,  that  it  is 
not  the  naufea  produced  by  preparations  of 
antimony,  that  renders  them  efficacious  in 
producing  fymptoms  fimilar  to  thofe  that  take 
place  in  the  crifis  of  a  fever,  and  fo  carry 
off   the    difeafe.      On    the  contrary,  that 
any  preparation  which  can  be  made  to  ad 
wuth  certainty   in    a  larger  dofe,   without 
producing  naufea,  is  preferable  for  carry- 
ing off  fever.     Further,  that  tartarifed  an- 
timon}^,  prepared  by  boiling  crocus  metal - 
lorum  with  tartar  in  water,  and  not  purified 
by  fi  repeated  folution  and  cryftallization,  is 
the  beft  manner  of  preparing  the  compound 
of  tartar  andantimony  for  this  purpofe. 

The  next  queftion  is,  whether  tartarifed 
antimony  prepared, ,  as  has  been  defer ibed,         '^]^ 
or  regulus  of  antimony  mechanically  mixed 
w^ith  fulphur,  al^in  that  preparation  which 
has  been  called  kcrmes  mineral  or  the  calx  of 

,  antimony, 
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antimony,  mixed  with  calx  phofphorata, 
which  formed  at  lead  a  principal  part  of 
Dr.  James's  powder,  and  is  the  pulvis  an- 
timonialis  of  the  laft  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopeia,  are  the  preferable  prepara- 
tions of  antimony  for  immediately  producing 
fymptom^.  fimilar  to  thofe  that  take  place 
in  the  crifis  of  fevers. 

The  regulus  of  antimony  in  the  feermes 
mineral,  the  calx  of  antim.onyin  the  pulvis 
antimonialis,  are  neither  of  them  foluble 
in  water.  It  has  been  held  by  many  practi- 
tioners, that  fubftances  not  foluble  in  water, 
muft  be  combined  with  fome  menftruum  in 
the  ftomach  with  which  they  form  com- 
pounds foluble  in  water  to  be  efficacious. 
If  this  be  the  cafe,  thefe  preparations  of 
antimony,  to  wit,  kermes  mineral  and  pulvis 
antimonialis,  will  be  fubjed  to  an  uncer- 
tainty in  their  operation,  by  their  meeting 
with  or  not  meeting  with  a  menftruum 
with  which  they  may  combine  fo  as  to 
form  a  compound  foluble  in  water. 

The  firft  thing  then  to  be  enquired  into 
is,  whether  it  be  true,  that  if  any  folid  fub- 
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ftance,  infoluble  in  water,  be  thrown  inta 
the  ftomach,  it  will  adl  upon  the  ftomach 
andinteftines,  or  fy ftem  generally,  without 
finding  a  menllruum  with  which  it  will 
combine  fo  as  to  form  a  compound  folubls 
in  water. 

It  is  well  known,  that  fulphur  thrown 
into  the  ftomach  in  fine  powder,  as  it  is 
when  precipitated  from  an  alkali  by  means 
of  an  acid,  or  in  fine  cryftals,  as  when  it 
has  been  recently  fublimed,  will  a6l  as  a 
purgative. 

In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  if  the  fulphur 
be  perfedly  pure  and  unmixed  with  any 
extraneous  matter  whatever,  it  is  not  folu- 
ble  in  water  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  It  is 
true,,  that  if  fulphur  be  thrown  into  water, 
and  left  in  the  water  with  the  furface  of  the 
water  expofed  to  the  atmofphere  for  fome 
length  of  time,  the  fulphur  will  combine 
cither  with  the  air  of  the  atmofphere  or  of 
the  water,  and  form  vitriolic  acid,  which 
is  foluble  in  water.  Sulphur  recently  pre- 
cipitated from  an  alkali  by  means  of  an 
acid,  or  recently  fublimed,  has  not  acquir- 
^  -  ed 
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cJ  any  air,  it  afts  however  equally  as  a 
purgative.  Moreover,  vitriolic  acid  rarely 
ad:s  as  a  purgative  in  any  dofe  given  un- 
combined  w^ith  any  other  fubftance,  where- 
as fulphur  rarely  fails  of  afting  as  a  purga- 
tive. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  confidered,  whether 
fulphur  meets  with  any  fubftance  in  the 
ftomach  with  which  it  will  combine,  fo  as 
to  form  a  compound  foluble  in  water. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  meets  with  water  in 
the  ftomach  with  which,  it  has  been  already 
faid,  it  will  not  combine,  nor  will  it  be  alter- 
ed, excepting  by  long  digeftion,  in  the  heat  of 
the  human  body.  If  it  Ihould  alter  by  com- 
bining with  the  pure  air  of  the  water,  the 
acid  thus  formed  rarely  ad:s  as  a  purgative; 
nor  does  inflammable  air,  the  other  element 
of  the  water,  ad:  as  a  purgative.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  improbable  that  it 
Ihould  act  as  a  purgative,  by  decompofing 
the  watery  fluid  that  it  meets  with  in  the 
ftomach. 

The  water  found  in  the  ftomach  is  im- 
E  pregnated 
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pregnated  with  animal  mucilages,  fuch  as 
the  folid  matter  of  the  "mucus ;  but  water, 
impregnated  with  animal  mucilages,  is 
not  decompofed  more  readily  by  fulphur  be- 
ing applied  to  it,  nor  does  it  more  readily 
combine  with  fulphur  in  confequence  of  its 
being  already  combined  with  fuch  animal 
mucilage.  The  gaftric  juice,  as  it  is  called, 
in  counter-diftincflion  to  other  fluids  found 
in  the  ftomach,  has  been  thought  by  fome 
to  be  a  powerful  menftruum,  and  to  unite 
with  the. food,  fo  as  to  form  chyle  or  fome 
compound  preparatory  to  the  formation  of 
chyle.  This  folvent  power  of  the  gaftric 
juice  the  author  has  argued  in  his  Treatife 
on  Digeflion,  the  refult  of  which  argument 
appears  to  be,  that  it  has  no  fuch  folvent 
power  j  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  its 
fole  power  is  to  coagulate  certain  animal  and 
vegetable  fub  fiances,  fo  that  they  mi  ay  be 
retained  in  the  ftomach  until  they  go 
through  that  part  of  the  procefs  of  digeftion 
which  is  neceffary  in  the  ftomach.  No 
experiments  have  been  made  to  fliew  whe- 
ther or  not  this  gaftric  juice  will  combine 
with  fulphur,  fo  as  to  iorm  with  it  a  com- 
pound foluble  in  water.     It  is  extremely 
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improbable  that  it  does,  fince  water,  com- 
bined with  other  mucilaginous  matters, 
does  not  diffolve  fulphur  more  readily 
than  pure  water.  Gaftric  juice  renders 
certain  fubftances  infoluble  in  water,  that 
are  otherwife  capable  of  being  com.bined 
with  it;  it  is  therefore  improbable,  that 
gaftric  juice  fhould  combine  with  fulphur  fo 
as  to  form  a  compound  with  it  foluble  in 
water. 

In  the  juices  of  the  ftomach,  there  is  fea 
fait,  that  is,  natron  muriatum ;  amimonia 
muriata,  and  ammonia  phofphorata,  and 
fometimes,  perhaps,  calx  muriata,  as  there 
are  in  all  the  other  juices  of  the  body,  but 
none  of  thefe  falts  combine  with  fulphur  fo 
as  to  form  a  compound  foluble  in  water. 

Other  fubftances  are  found  in  the  ftomach 
fometimes,  but  not  always  ;  but  fulphur  al- 
moft  always  proves  purgative,  and  therefore 
does  not  adt  on  the  ftomiach  and  inteftines,  in 
confequence  of  meeting  with  a  fubftance  in 
the  ftomach  which  is  accidentally  found 
there. 

E  2  Sulphur 
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Sulphur,  therefore,  does  not  a6t  as  a 
purgative  in  confequence  of  any  thing  it 
meets  in  the  ftomach  v*/ith  which  it  forms 
a  compound  foluble  in  water. 

Sulphur,  when  it  gets  into  the  duodenum, 
meets  with  bile  which  might  combine  with 
it,  and  form  a  compound  foluble  in  water. 
The  like  might  happen  with  pancreatic 
juice,  with  which  it  often  meets  in  the  duo- 
denum. From  the  author's  experiments, 
which  it  would  be  too  great  a  digreffion  to 
relate  here,  fulphur  is  neither  capable  of 
combining  with  bile  nor  pancreatic  juice, 
and  therefore  fulphur  does  not  ad:  by  com- 
bining with  bile  or  pancreatic  juice  lb  as  to. 
form  a  compound  foluble  in  water. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  other  fluids  it  meets  with  in  the 
inteftinal  canal  j  it  is  at  leail  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  it  does  not  combine  with  any  of 
them  fo  as  to  form  a  fluid  capable  of  being 
combined  with  water. 

Sulphur 
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Sulphur  is  capable  of  being  combined 
with  that  vapour  which  Vanhelmont  firft 
took  notice  of,  and  called  gas,  but  which 
has  iince  been  called  fixed  air,  and  by  many- 
other  names.  This  vapour  is  found  fome- 
times  in  the  inteftinal  canal.  It  is  alfo  ca- 
pable of  being  combined  with  inflammable 
air.  Neither  of  thefe  vapours  is  found 
generally  in  the  inteftines,  whereas  fulphur 
ads  almoft  always  as  a  purgative. 

We  muft  therefore  conclude  that  fulphur 
adls  upon  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  in  a 
folid  form.  It  is  alfo  capable  of  acting  on 
them  independently  of  any  mechanical  ef- 
fed: ;  a  folid  is  therefore  capable  of  acting 
bn  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  medici- 
nally. 

Regulus  of  antimony,  and  the  calx  of 
antimony  made  by  mixing  antimony  with 
ihavings  of  hart*s-horn,  burning  them 
together,  and  expofing  them  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  heat,  may  adt  upon  the  flomach 
without  being  combined  with  any  fubftance, 
fo  that  the  compound  is  foluble  in  water,  and 
E  3  therefore 
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therefore  may  a6t  independently  of  anymen- 
ftruum  they  may  meet  with  in  the  ftomach. 

It  has  been  often  affirmed  in  medicine, 
that  whatever  was  fhewn  to  be  poffible,  was 
alfo  true.  This  is  a  propofition  totally  re- 
pugnant to  all  the  laws  of  evidence ;  it 
does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  although 
one  folid  in  pqwder  may  adl  upon  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  every  folid  does. 
Tfie  next  queftion  then  that  comes  to  be 
difculTed  is,  whether  the  fine  powder  of 
the  regulus  of  antimony  in  kermes  mineral, 
and  the  calx  in  the  pulvis  antimonialis,  do 
acl  in  a  folid  form  w^ithout  being  com- 
bined with  fome  jTubftance  with  which  they 
form  a  compound  foluble  in  water. 

In  the  healthy  ftate  of  the  body,  the  fine 
powder  of  the  regulus  of  antimony  in 
kermes  mineral,  and  the  calx  of  antimony 
in  the  pulvis  antimonialis,  being  thrown  into 
the  flomach,  will  frequently  adt  as  an 
emetic. 

In  the  healthy  ftate  of  the  body,  there  i.s. 
no  acid  in  the  ftomach  not  combined  with 
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an  alkali,  therefore  neither  of  thofe  prepa- 
rations of  antimony  can  adl  in  confequence 
of  being  diflblved  by  an  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
unlefs  they  fiiould  decompofe  the  neutral 
falts.  Whether  they  can  deeompofe  the 
neutral  falts,  to  wit,  fea  fait,  common  fal- 
ammoniac,  or  phofphoric  ammoniac,  as 
they  are  applied  in  the  ftomach,  or  whether 
they  are  foluble  in  the  neutral  falts  them- 
felves,  is  not  known,  and  therefore  the  ar- 
gument muft  be  taken  on  another  ground. 

If  tartarifcd  antimony,  prepared  as  has 
been  defcribed,  be  exhibited  to  a  man  in 
health,  it  hardly  ever  happens  that  a  third 
part  of  a  grain  can  be  taken  without  pro- 
ducing ficknefs  and  vomiting,  or  purging. 
It  very  rarely  produces  any  naufea,  if  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  a  fifth  part  of  a  grain, 
by  an  adult.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pulvis 
antimonialis,  or  kermes  mineral,  will  fome- 
times  produce  ficknefs  and  vomiting, 
taken  in  the  qiiantity  of  three  grains ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  taken  very 
often  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  grains, 
without  producing  any  fenfible  efled:.  The 
E  4  author 
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author  has  feen  them  often  employed  to 
the  quantity  of  twelve  or  fifteen  grains, 
without  having  any  apparent  eflPed:  at  all. 

Moreover,  kermes  mineral,  and  the 
pulvis  antimonialis,  the  author  has  feen,  in 
feveral  inftances,  exhibited  at  the  interval  of 
fix  hours,  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  or 
forty-eight  hours,'  without  producing  any 
fenfible  effeft,  and  at  laft,  all  at  once,  they 
have  brought  on  a  fevere  vomiting  and 
purging,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  patient  very 
much. 

It  muft,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that 
either  they  are  not  adlive  in  a  folid  form, 
unlefs  combined  with  fome  menftruum 
that  will  form  with  them  a  compound 
foluble  in  water,  or  otherwife  that  act- 
ing in  a  folid  form,  they  are  very 
uncertain  in  their  operation.  In  either 
cafe,  tartarifed  antimony  is  a  prefera- 
ble preparation  to  kermes  mineral,  or 
the  pulvis  antimonialis,  or  Dr.  James'5 
powder,  which  partakes  of  all  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  pulvis  antimoniahs. 

The 
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The  author  does  not  by  any  means  fay 
that  tartarifed  antimony,  prepared  as  has 
been  defcribed,  is  the  beft  poffible  prepara- 
tion of  antimony.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  that  if  a  preparation  was  to  be 
found  out,  of  which  the  ftomach  would 
bear  a  much  larger  dofe  without  ficknefs, 
and  ad:  with  the  fame  certainty,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  tartarifed  antimony,  pre- 
pared as  has  been  defcribed. 

x\nother  circumftance  muft  be  remarked. 
If  tartarifed  antimony  be  diffolved  in  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  it,  like  all  other  me- 
tallic compounds  with  acids  which  are  fo- 
luble  in  water,  will  be  decompofed,  if  the 
folution  ftands  with  a  fur  face  expofed  to 
the  vapours  which  conftitute  the  atmofphere. 
It  will  be  lefs  apt  to  be  decompofed,  if  it  be 
diffolved  in  recently  diftilled  water,  than  in 
river,  fpring,  or  rain  v</ater.  It  will  be 
ft  ill  lefs  apt  to  be  decompofed  if  combined 
with  wine,  and  efpeciallya  fweet  and  ftrong 
wine;  it  is,  therefore,  much  better  to 
keep  it  diffolved  in  wine.  The  folution  is 
convenier^t  when  the  wine  contains  a  quarter 
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oF'a  grain  of  tartarifed  antimony,  in  half  a 
dram  by  meafure  of  the  wine,  as  in  the 
vinum  antimonii  tartarifati  of  the  London 
Difpenfatory.  Of  this  folution,  half  a 
drachm  by  meafure  may  be  exhibited,  or 
any  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  mixed  at 
the  time  of  exhibition  with  an  ounce  of 
any  watery  vehicle,  before  it  has  time  to 
decompofe. 

The  other  preparations  of  antimony,  ex- 
cepting thofe  which  have  been  enumerated, 
which  are  hitherto  known,  are  fo  uncertain 
in  their  operations,  as  to  make  them  totally 
unfit  to  be  employed  in  fever. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fadl  however,  that  other 
preparations  of  antimony  than  the  three  enu- 
merated, have  been  exhibited  to  a  patient  ill 
of  a  fever,  and  have  occafioned  appearances 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  take  place  in  the  crifes, 
which  happen  during  the  progrefs  of  regular 
continued  fevers  left  topurfue  their  ordinary 
courfe.  Such  crifis  has  terminated  the  fever 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  terminated 
by   an   ordinary  crifis,  fo  that  the  patient 
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has  been  freed  from  the  fever  in  a  few  hours, 
it  has  not  afterwards  recurred  ;  but  they  ad; 
fo  uncertahily,  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
employing  them. 

Preparations  of  antim.ony,  when  exhibit- 
ed to  a  man  in  perfed:  health  in  fuch  a  dofe 
as  juft  not  to  produce  ficknefs,  occafion, 
after  two  or  three  hours,  a  breathing  fweat, 
and  foftnefs  of  the  fldn,  not  unfrequentlya 
lateritious  fediment  in  the  urine,  open  the 
body,  and  produce  afterwards  an  univerfal 
tranquillity  over  the  whole  fyftem.  They 
occafion  therefore  appearances  fimilar,  as 
much  as  can  be,  to  thofe  which  take  place  in 
the  crifis  of  fever. 

It  is  attefted  by  many  authors,  that  on 
the  exhibition  of  Dr.  James's  powder,  the 
pulvis  antimonialis,  kermes  mineral,  and 
tartarifed  antimony,  in  two  or  three  hours 
afterwards,  or  from  that  to  five  or  fix 
hours,  the  fymptom  which  ordinarily  arife 
in  the  crifis  of  fever  have  taken  place,  and 
that  the  fever  has  been  carried  off  in  lefs  than 
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twenty-four  hours,  fo  that  the  patient  has 
perfectly  recovered. 

The  author  has  feen  each  of  thefe  prepa- 
rations of  antimony  exhibited  in  a  fever 
during  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  the  difeafe, 
in  the  firft  week  of  a  fever  as  well  as  in  the 
fecond  week  of  the  difeafe.  He  has  feen 
in  lefs  than  five  hours  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  medicine,  the  fymptoms  which 
take  place  in  the  ordinary  crifis  of  a  conti- 
nued fever  arife,  and  the  fever  has  ceafed  in 
lefs  than  twelve  hours. 

This  efFedl  of  thefe  medicines  the  author 
has  feen,  in  many  cafes,  where  there  was  no 
appearance  that  a  crifi$  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  fever,  fuppofing  that  it  had 
been  left  to  purfue  its  ordinary  courfe. 

A  crifis  generally  takes  place,  in  a  regular 
continued  fever,  in  the  night  time;  that  is,' 
from  four  to  fix,  or  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  the  author  has  feen  it  produced 
at  other  times  of  the  day. 

When  ■ 
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When    thefe  preparations  of    antimony- 
have  been  exhibited,  the  author  has  feen 
fevers  much  more  frequently  carried  off  by 
crifis,  than  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
crifes  which  happen  in  fevers  left  to  purfue 
their  ordinary  courfe.     He  has  feen  thefc 
things    happen  in  many  hundred  cafes  of 
fever;  it   may  therefore  be  concluded,  that 
thefe  preparations  of  antimony,  being  exhi- 
bited in  a  fever,  often  produce  fymptoms 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  arife  in  the  ordinary 
crifis  of  fever,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  a  crifis 
fimilar  to  the  ordinary  crifis  in  fever,  and 
carry  off  the  difeafe. 

The  next  queftion  which  occurs  is,  whe- 
ther there  is  any  other  medicine  which  pro- 
duces the  fame  effefts  either  more  certainly, 
lefs  certainly,  or  equally  with  the  prepara- 
tions of  antimony  which  have  been  enume- 
rated ?  It  is  m.atter  of  confideration  whether 
this  quefi:ion  fhould  be  firft  difcufled,  or 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  enter  into  the 
argument  in  what  manner  the  preparations 
of  antimony,  hitherto  defcribed,  lliould  be 
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employed,  fo  as  to  have  the  beft  chance  of 
carrying  off  the  difeafe. 

There  are  many  reafons  that  might  be  urged 
for  taking  the  one  or  the  other  argument 
into  difcuflion  firft ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  taking  up  time  in  difcufling  this; 
it  is  therefore  the  author's  determina- 
tion, upon  the  whole  view  of  the  fub- 
jed:,  to  purfue  the  beft  method  of  employ- 
ing preparations  of  antimony  to  produce 
crifis  in  fever,  though  he  is  not  fure  that  he 
is  right,  as  he  maybe  obliged,  in  many  in- 
ftances,^otake  notice  of  the  effedls  of  other 
medicines  which  have  a  fimilar  adlion  in 
fevers,  and  produce  a  crifis  in  them. 

The  author  has  already  faid,  that  when  a 
patient  is  attacked  with  fever,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  there  is  undigefted  food  in  the 
flomach,  which  will  therefore  require  to  be 
evacuated.  From  the  fever  itfelf,  likewife, 
other  noxious  matter  is  probably  produced  in 
the  flomach,  in  fome  degree  fimilar  to  that 
which  we  find  covering  the  tongue.     It  is 
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necellary  to  evacuate  fiich  undigefted  food, 
becaufe  by  remaining  it  may  contaminate  the 
food  that  may  be  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
ftomach,  by  exciting  in  it  the  acetous,  pu^- 
trefaftive,  or  other  noxious  fermentations, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  converted  into  a 
fubftance  w^hich  is  afterwards  to  be  formed 
into  chyle. 

Vomiting  in  itfelf  has  a  tendency,  after 
the  fickneis  which  produced  it  is  over,  to 
occafion  a  glow  or  w^armth  over  the  whole 
body,  followed  by  moifture  on  the  Ikin, 
foftnefs  of  it,  an  univerfal  foftnefs  and  re- 
laxation of  the  whole  mufcles,  a  flow  of 
fluids  through  the  whole  fecretory  veffels,  1 
general  tranquillity  over  the  whole  fyflem, 
and  a  difpofition  to  fleep. 

Although  vomiting  induced  by  any  means 
has  this  efFecS,  in  fome  degree,  when  the 
ficknefs  occaiioning  it  is  gone  off,  yet  it  has 
not  the  fame  effedt,  in  an  equally  powerful 
manner,  when  produced  by  any  means 
whatever. 
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If  vomiting  be  produced  by  tickling  the 
throat,  by  introducing  any  folid  fubftance 
into  it,  as  a  feather  or  the  finger,  or  if  by  a 
cough  the  larynx  be  forced  up  into  the 
throat,  fome  fenfible  effect  fimilar  to  what 
has  been  juft  defer ibed  takes  place.  If  pre- 
parations of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha  be 
exhibited  fo  as  to  produce  vomiting  ;  when 
the  ficknefs  is  gone  off,  the  appearances  of 
crifis,  which  have  been  above  defcribed, 
arife  in  a  much  greater  degree. 

Although  therefore  all  emetics,  when  the 
ficknefs  is  gone  ojfiF   which  occafions    the 
vomiting,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  ap- 
pearances fimilar  to  the  appearances  which 
take  place  in  the  crifis  of  fever,  and  there- 
fore actually  tend  to  produce  crifis  in  fever, 
yet  they  do  not  all  tend  to  produce  crifis  of 
fever    equally :    therefore    it   is    better    to 
choofe  fuch  fubfi:ances  as  emetics,  which 
have  the  greateft  tendency  to  produce  critical 
fymptoms  after  the  vomiting  is  gone/ off, . 
than  fuch  as  have  a  lefs  tendency  to  produce 
the  appearances  fimilar  to  thofe  taking  place 
in  crilis,  in  order  that  the  emetic  may  have 
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4  better  chance  to  produce  a  criiis  in  the  diff 
eafe. 

It  is  therefore  better  to  employ  prepara-^ 
tions  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  as 
emetics,  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  than 
warm  water,  infufion  of  camomile,  white 
vitriol,  fquills,  &c.  which  have  no  ten- 
dency to  produce  fymptoms  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  take  place  in  a  crifis  of  fever,  inde- 
pendent of  the  adlion  of  vomiting. 

It  is  not  always  that  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  antimony  known  produce  vomit* 
ing,  when  exhibited  to  a  man  cither  ia 
health  or  in  a  fever.  Sometimes  tartarif- 
ed  antimony  in  the  dofe  even  of  fe- 
veral  grains,  does  not  produce  vomiting 
but  purging,  given  either  in  health  or  to  a 
patient  affeded  with  fever.  It  is  wiilied, 
however,  that  we  fhould  be  certain  of  pro- 
ducing vomiting  to  occaiion  the  evacuation 
of  any  noxious  matter,  fuch  as  has  been 
defcribed^  from  the  ftomach. 

Ipecacuanha,  the  root  of  a  plant,  wh^ch  the 

jealous  government  of  Spain  has  prevented 
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the  perfect  inveftigation  of,  is  very  certain 
iii  its  operation  as  an  emetic,  much  more  fo 
than  any  other  fubftance  which  is  at  prefent 
known.  It  has  belides  the  fame  kind  of 
power  which  antimony  has,  though  per- 
haps not  in  fo  great  a  degree,  of  producing 
thofe  appearances  which  take  place  in  the 
ordinary  criiis  of  a  fever.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  mix  ipecacuanha  with  tartarifed 
antimony,  and  exhibit  them  fo  mixed  as 
an  emetic  at  the  beginning  of  fevers. 

The  next  point  to  be  argued  is,  the  dofe 
of  the  medicine  we  are  to  employ  as  an 
emetic  at  the  beginning  of  fevers. 

When  a  medicine  is  to  be  exhibited  as  an 
emetic  under  one  view,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  of  much  confequence  how  large  the 
dofe  is.  Let  the  dofe  be  ever  fo  great,  the 
firft  evacuation  would  feem  to  bring  up 
every  thing  which  is  fuperfluous,  fo  that 
the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  dofe  Ihould  no 
longer  aft.  This  confideration  explains 
why  the  very  various  dofes  of  emetics 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  various  cafes, 
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produce  very  often  nearly  the  fame  efFedt. 
Though  this  be  the  cafe  in  many  inftances, 
it  is  not  in  all.  It  happens  alfo  in  many  in- 
ftances, that  a  large  dofe  of  an  emetic  pro- 
duces moft  violent  vomiting,  v/hich  is  re- 
peated many  times  with  great  diftrefs  to 
the  patient,  fo  that  it  would  feem  that  an 
emetic  may  lie  fo  long  upon  the  ftomach, 
before  it  is  brought  up,  as  to  make  an  im- 
preffion,  which  lafts  after  the  emetic  itfelf 
is  entirely  evacuated. 

In  fevers  the  violence  of  the  exertions, 
Vvhen  an  emetic  thus  continues  to  operate, 
perhaps  fix  or  eight  times,  in  thefirft  place 
exhaufts  the  force  of  the  fyftem,  which  is 
not  to  be  thrown  away  in  this  difeafe,  and 
therefore  on  this  account  too  large  a  dofe  of 
the  emetic  ihould  be  avoided. 

Moreover,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  when  any  medicine  is  made  to  ad:  in 
too  great  a  degree,  it  lofes  its  proper  ejEfecl, 
and  becomes  a  fimple  ftimulant.  So  the 
action  of  vomiting  itfelf,  by  being  too  fre- 
quently repeated,  from  exhibiting  too  large 
F  2  a  dofe 
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a  ciofe  of  the  medicine,  does  not  produce  ap- 
pearances fimilar  to  thofe  which  arife  in  the 
crifis  of  fever,  fo  as  to  carry  off  the  difeafe. 
For  this  reafon  ipecacuanha  and  antimony 
do  not  produce  thefe  appearances,  if  given 
in  too  great  a  dcfe.  Thus  by  giving  too 
large  a  dofe  of  thefe  medicines  as  emetics, 
the  effedl  of  carrying  off  the  fever  either  by 
the  action  of  vomiting  itfelf,  or  by  the  ef- 
fedts  of  the  antimony  and  ipecacuanha,  are 
fruflrated. 

The  proper  dofe  may  be  about  eight 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of 
tartarifed  antimony. 

If  an  emetic  of  almoft  any  kind,  which 
takes  up  a  very  fmall  volume,  be  exhibited, 
if  there  fhould  be  nothing  in  the  ftomach 
to  be  evacuated,  there  arifes  an  effort  to  eva- 
cuation, or  in  other  w^ords  a  reaching, 
which  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  more 
uneafinefs  and  pain,  than  if  there  w^as  a 
quantity  of  fome  fubftance  in  the  ftomach 
to  be  evacuated.  This  has  induced  pradli- 
tioners  to   give,  after  an  emetic  has  been 
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exhibited,  watery  fluids  to  drink,  fo  tha^ 
there  Ihould  be  fomething  to  be  evacuated, 
in  order  to  take  off  the  uneafincfs  and  pairi 
of  the  reaching. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  fever  emetics,  as 
we  have  juft  oblerved,  are  employed  for 
two  purpofes :  Firft,  to  evacuate  from  the 
ftomach  any  undigefl-ed  food  which  was 
contained  in  it  when  the  fever  took  place, 
or  thrown  into  it  afterwards,  or  noxious 
matter  formed  in  the  ftomach  in  confe-« 
qiience  of  the  fever.  In  the  fecond  place, 
by  the  action  of  the  vomiting,  and  of  the 
medicines  employed  as  emetics,  joined  to- 
gether, to  induce  a  crifis  to  the  fever,  fo  ^s 
to  put  an  end  to  th-e  dileafe. 

For  the  firfl:  of  thefe  purpofes,  to  wit, 
evacuating  noxious  matter  from  the  ilomach, 
if  it  were  undigefted  food,  two  or  three 
evacuations  by  vomiting  are  certainly  fuffi- 
cient,  and  efpecially  if  after  the  iirft  eva- 
cuation a  quantity  of  warm  watery  fluid  be 
thrown  into  the  ftomach.  If  noxious 
flatter  be  formed  in  the  fl:omach  hfdf  iri 
F  3  confequence 
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confequence  of  the  fever,  and  if  that  fliould 
affixed  to  the  ftomach,  as  the  cruft  is  to  the 
tongue,  no  force  will  ever  feparate  it,  and 
if  it  fliould  not  be  fo  affixed,  two  or  three 
evacuations  will  be  fufficient  to  carry  it  off; 
fo  that  if  two  or  three  fits  of  vomiting 
fliould  take  place,  it  is  fufficient  for  all  the 
purpofes  that  are  wifhed  for  from  the  vomit- 
ing, and  will  not  prevent  either  the  adt  of 
vomiting  itfelf,  or  the  effe6t  of  tlie  medi- 
cines, which  have  been  enumerated  as  pro- 
per to  produce  it,  from  bringing  on  the  ap^ 
pearances  which  take  place  fimilar  to  thofe 
that  arife  in  the  ordinary  crifis  of  fever. 

It  does  not  feem  indifferent  at  what  time  of 
the  day  an  emetic  is  employed,  if  we  wifh  it 
to  produce  any  other  effed;  than  fimply  to 
evacuate  the  noxious  matter  contained  in  the 
ftomach  in  fever. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  operation  of  vomit- 
ing, after  it  is  over,  tends  to  produce  lleep. 
Mankind  generally  are  difpofed  to  fleep 
about  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  in  the  evening. 
If    then  the  difpofition  to   produce  fleep, 
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brought  on  by  the  emetic,  coincides  with 
the  ordinary  time  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
in  which  there  is  a  difpofition  to  fleep,  the 
two  together  will  be  more  powerful  in  pro- 
ducing their  effed:,  than  either  of  them 
alone.  The  reft  thus  procured  by  this 
double  difpofition  will  be  founder  and 
more  refrefhing,  than  it  would  have  been 
from  either  of  them  limply,  and  will  tend 
to  reftore  and  fupport  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  Moreover,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  fleep  produces  a  difpofition  for  all 
derangements  of  the  fyftem  to  go  off, 
and  confequently.  fever ;  it  therefore  in- 
creafes  the  chance  of  the  adlion  of  the  vo- 
miting, and  the  power  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed to  produce  it,  in  occalioning  theaip- 
pearances  which  arife  in  the  ordinary  crifis 
of  fever,  and  confequently  in  carrying  it 
off. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
exacerbation  of  a  regular  continued  fever 
takes  place  generally  between  five  and  fix 
o*clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  the 
effort  to  a  crifis  made  in  the  hot  fit  is 
F  4  ftrongeft 
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flrongeft  about  three  or  four  o* clock  in  the 
morning.  If  the  emetic  be  then  exhibited 
between  feven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  difpofition  to  crifis  produced  by 
the  vomiring  itfelf,  by  the  aftion  of  the 
fubflances  employed  as  emetics,  by  the  fleep, 
and  by  the  ordinary  effort  of  the  fever  it- 
felf, will  all  co-operate  together  fo  as  to 
have  a  better  chance  of  producing  a  Q'ifis 
in  the  difeafe. 

It  ivould  therefore  feem,  w^hen  we  employ 
an  enietic  in  a  fever,  to  evacuate  any 
poxious  mattef  from  the  ftomach  which 
has  got  into  or  formed  in  it  by  the  means 
above  defcribed,  that  it  is  better  to  exhibit 
in  a  moderate  dofe  fuch  fubftances  as  eme^ 
tics,  which,  if  they  are  not  exhibited  in 
fuch  dofes  as  to  produce  ficknefs,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  fymptoms  fimilar  to  thpfe 
which  take  place  in  the  ordinary  crifis  of 
fever.  It  feems  alfo  neceffary  tp  prevent 
t:he  violence  of  the  reaching  by  introducing 
jfome  watery  fluid  into  the  ftomach,  but 
th^t  it  is  better  not  to  employ  the  watery 
fluid  in  too  great  a  quantity,  nor  re- 
peat 
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peat  it  too  frequently.  It  is  likewife 
better  to  exhibit  the  emetic  about  feven  or 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Thus  the 
action  of  the  vomiting  itfelf,  of  the  medi- 
cines employed  to  produce  it,  die  fleep,  and 
the  ordinary  effort  of  the  evening  paroxyfm 
of  fever  itfelf,  will  all  co-operate  toge- 
ther fo  as  to  tend  to  bring  on  a  crifis,  and 
fo  terminate  the  difeafe. 

If  any  one  fliould  think  the  author  is 
too  minute  in  thefe  attentions,  he  muft 
confider  that  if,  by  omitting  any  of  them, 
a  crifis  Ihould  not  be  produced  when  it 
ptherwife  might  have  been,  the  patient  may 
be  fubjedled  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer  in 
fome  inftances,  at  leaft,  to  a  diftreffing  and 
dangerous  difeafe. 

It  happens  fometim.es,  when  an  emetic  is 
employed,  that  with  every  precaution  the 
ficknefs  will  continue,  and  the  patient  fliall 
pafs  a  reillefs  and  diftreffing  night,  more  fo 
than  would  probably  happen  if  no  emetic 
had  been  exhibited  ;  but  this  muft  be  left  to 
be  confidered  among  the  irregularities  which 

happen 
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happen  in  the  difeafe.  Neverthelefs,  it  is 
neceffary  to  employ  an  emetic  to  clear  the 
ftomach  of  any  noxious  matter  that  may  be 
left  in  it  from  the  laft  food  that  was  em- 
ployed, or  that  may  be  generated  in  it  in 
confequence  of  the  difeafe,  in  as  much  as 
fuch  noxious  matter  would  occafion  much 
greater  diforder  if  it  was  not  evacuated. 

It  happens  not  uncommonly  that  when  a 
patient  has  taken  an  emetic,  efpecially  if  re- 
gulated as  is  defcribed  above,  he  falls  in  lefs 
than  an  hour  after  its  operation  into  a  quiet 
fleep ;  a  gentle  eafy  perfpiration  takes  place 
at  firft,  and  increafes  into  a  fweat  more  or 
lefs  profufe ;  all  the  fecretqry  veffels  are  re- 
laxed, and  the  Ikinand  the  mufcles  alfo  ;  a 
perfecS  crifis  is  produced,  and  the  patient  is 
freed  from  the  difeafe. 

It  happens  likewife  not  uncommonly, 
that  though  perfed  crifis  does  not  take 
place,  the  fever  is  confiderably  alleviated, 
and  goes  through  its  remaining  courfe  with 
lefs  danger  to  the  patient. 

.      '       ,  The 
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The  author  thinks,  that  if  a  pradtitioner  be 
confulted  in  the  beginning,  that  is,  in  the  firfl: 
four  or  five  days,  an  enietic  fhould  always 
be  exhibited  in  a  regular  continued  fever. 

Independent  of  vomiting,  prepara- 
tions of  antimony,  fuch  as  have  been 
defcribed,  have  the  power  of  producing 
appearances  fimilar  to  thofe  that  arife  in  the 
ordinary  criiis  of  a  regular  continued  fever. 
Thefe  preparations  of  antimony  have  been 
employed  in  two  ways  to  produce  fuch 
criiis. 

Firft,  if  fome  one  of  the  preparations 
above  defcribed  be  exhibited  in  a  dofe  juft 
not  fufEcient  to  produce  ficknefs  (when  they 
have  been  exhibited  empirically  this  has  not 
been  much  attended  to)  in  the  evening  about 
fix  o'clock  j  if  the  fame  dofe  be  repeated 
about  half  an  hour  part  eight,  and  again  at 
eleven  3  if  the  patient  be  laid  in  flannel  or 
cotton,  or  fome  other  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  his  head  bound  round  with  a  cloth  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  fmall  quantities  of  fome 
warm  watery  fluid,  fuch  as  barley  water, 
be  given  frequently,  fo  as  to  throw  the  pa- 
tient 
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tieiit  into  a  profufe  fweat  if  pofTible  ;  and 
this  fweating  be  kept  up  by  repeating  the 
preparations  of  the  antimony  every  four, 
live,  or  fix  hours,  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it,  vv^ithout  occafioning  any  ficknefs;  and 
if  this  pradlice  fliould  be  continued  for  four 
and  twenty  hours,  it  has  happened,  in 
many  cafes,  that  when  the  preparations  of 
antimony,  above  defcribed  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  this  manner,  a  crifis  has  been 
produced,  and  the  fever  entirely  carried  off. 
This  happens  particularly  if  the  remedy  be 
exhibited  in  the  firfl  three  or  four  days  of 
the  difeafe  ;  the  crifis  is  thus  very  evidently 
the  effed  of  the  medicine.  There  is  a  degree 
of  brilliancy  in  this  practice  which  has  made 
it  be  adopted  by  many  practitioners  who 
have  a  degree  of  empiricifm. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fuch  pradi- 
tioners,  and  all  empirics,  have  "often  exhi- 
bited antimony  in  this  manner,  or  fomc- 
times  in  one  dofe  without  repetition,  at  any 
time  in  fever,  fometimes  with  fuccefs,  but 
this  will  beconfidered  afterwards. 

The 
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The  mode  in  which  antimony  appears  to 
the  author  to  have  the  beft  efFed:,  with  the 
leaft  detrimental  confequences,  is,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  employ  it  as  foon  as  poffible 
in  the  difeafe ;  for  it  is  more  efficacious  in 
the  firft  attack  of  the  fever,  than  in  the 
fecond  day  of  the  difeafe,  counting  the  days 
as  has  been  before  pointed  out.  It  is  more 
efficacious  in  the  fecond  day  of  the  difeafe 
than  in  the  third,  and  fo  on  the  third  than 
in  the  fourth,  &c. 

It  fhould  be  employed  in  the  firft  place 
as  an  emetic,  mixed  with  ipecacuanha,  as 
has  been  already  defcribed.  If  the  weather 
fhould  be  cold,  it  is  better  to  lay  the  patient 
in  cotton,  and  treat  him  as  has  been  de- 
fcribed, in  the  management  of  a  regular 
continued  fever  left  to  purfue  its  natural 
courfe. 

'  After  having  exhibited  the  emetic,  as 
has  already  been  defcribed,  when  the  vo- 
miting has  ceafed,  the  patient  being  in 
bed,  if  he  fhould  continue  fick  and  reftlcfs, 
as   has   been   above   defcribed,    which    is 

fometimes 
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fometimes  the  cafe,  about  a  grain  of  opium, 
or  a  dofe  of  tincture  of  opium,  equivalent 
to  a  grain,  may  be  given  without  detriment, 
along  with  a  little  tindure  of  cinnamon  or 
any  other  aromatic.  This  medicine  fnould 
only  be  exhibited  under  the  circumftances 
of  the  patient's  continuing  fick  and  reftlefs, 
in  which  cafe  it  takes  off  the  ficknefs,  and 
fuffers  the  antimony  to  ad:. 

Six  hours  after  the  adtion  of  the  emetic 
is  over,  if  the  patient  fhould  be  awake,  a 
dofe  of  one  of  the  preparations  of  antimony 
above  defcribed,  fhould  be  exhibited  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  with- 
out ficknefs.  If  he  fhould  be  afleep  at  this 
interval  from  the  laft  adiion  of  the  emetic, 
as  foon  as  he  av/akes  it  fhould  be  given. 

The  author  prefers  tartarifed  antimony, 
prepared  as  is  dclcribed  above,  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopeia  of  the  London 
College. 

The  dofe  of  tartarifed  antimony  the 
author  would  exhibit,  in  the  firft  inflance, 

is 
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is  two  fevenths  of  a  grain,  or  if  the  tartar- 
ifed  antimony  be  diffolved  in  wine,  as  is 
above  defcribed,  in  the  vinum  antimonii 
tartarifati  of  the  Difpenfatory,  thirty  drops 
of  this  fohition  dropped  out  of  fuch  a  vial 
as  is  commonly  made  to  contain  two  ounces 
in  this  country. 

The  author  is  fenfible  of  the  uncertainty 
of  meafuring  any  thing  by  drops.  The 
quantity  contained  in  a  drop  depends  upon 
the  vifcidity  of  the  fluid  dropt.  Four 
drops  and  an  half  of  alcohol,  for  example, 
dropt  from  the  fame  veiTel,  weigh  only  one 
drop  of  w^ater,  the  alcohol  being  much  lefs 
vifcid  than  the  water. 

Again,  the  fize  of  a  drop  depends  upon 
the  thicknefs  of  the  lip '  of  the  vial  from 
which  it  is  dropt,  or  rather  on  that  part  of 
the  lip  from  whence  it  is  dropt.  Thefe  diffi- 
culties may  be  eafily  obviated,  by  trying 
how  many  drops  of  any  fluid  dropt  from 
one  part  of  the  lip  of  any  one  vial  meafures 
or  weighs.  If  the  vial  be  not  above  four- 
fifths  full,  the  fame  number  of  drops,  if 

they 
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tliey  exceed  twenty,  will  be  found  always 
nearly  of  the  fame  meafure  and  weight. 

The  author  prefers  this  mode  of  determin- 
ing the  dofe  as  the  eafieft  and  moft  readily 

meafured. 

It  has  this  advantage,  that  if  thirty 
drops  of  the  vinum  antimonii  tartarifati 
fliould  produce,  on  its  firft  exhibition,  any 
naufea,  it  may  be  diminished  by  four  or 
five  drops  on  the  fecond  exhibition.  If  upon 
this  fecond  exhibition  it  fhould  produce 
no  naufea,  or  if  upon  its  firft  exhibition, 
in  the  quantity  of  thirty  drops,  no  naufea 
fhould  enfue,  an  additional  quantity  of  two 
drops  may  be  added  to  each  dofe,  until  the 
greateft  quantity  is  found  out  that  the  fto- 
mach  can  bear  without  naufea.  The  author 
has  already  obferved,  that  naufea  prevents 
the  medicine  from  having  fuch  a  difpofition 
to  produce  fymptoms  fimilar  to  thofe  that 
arife  during  the  crifis  of  fever,  and  fo  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  The  practitioner  can  there- 
fore thus  afcertain  the  exacH:  dofe  which  can 
be  given  without  producing  naufea. 

If 
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If  the  author  fhould  be  miftaken  in  think- 
ing that  tartarifed  antimony,  prepared  as  has. 
been  defcribed,  is  the  beft  preparation  of 
antiipony  for  producing  crilis  in  fever  al- 
ready known;  or  if  fome  better  preparation 
fliould  be  found  out ;  yet  as  the  ftomachs  of 
different  men,  or  the  ftomach  of  the  fame 
man  'at  different  times,  are  differently  ira- 
prefTed  by  the  fame  dofes  of  almofl  all  medi- 
cines, he  conceives  that  fome  mode  fhould 
be  taken  fimilar  to  that  which  has  been  de- 
fcribed above,  to  afcertain  what  quantity  the 
ftomach  can  bear  of  the  preparation  of  an- 
timony em.ployed  without  naufea,  and  that 
it  fhould  be  exhibited  in  that  dofe. 

Along  with  the  firft  dofe  of  antimony 
to  be  exhibited  in  fix  hours  after  the  lafl 
operation  of  the  emetic,  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  a  moderate  quantity  of  fome  aro- 
matic, fo  as  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to 
the  ftomach  of  the  patient,  fuch  as  infufion 
or  diftilled  water  of  mint  or  cinnamon,  or 
any  other  medicine  of  the  fame  kind. 


It 
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If  the  emetic  exhibited  Ihould  have  pro- 
duced a  quiet  gentle  fleep,  and  the  fymptoms 
of  a  crifis  appear;  if  the  pulfe  has  returned 
to  the  ordinary  number  of  pulfations  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  patient  fliould  appear  to 
^  be  entirely  freed  from  the  fever ;  yet  it  will 
not  be  fuperfiuous  to  repeat  the  preparation 
of  antimony  in  the  manner  defcribed,  as  no 
mifchief  whatever  can  arife  from  it,  and  it 
may  fecure  the  patient  from  the  return  of 
the  difeafe. 

After  a  dofe  of  antimony  is  thus  exhi- 
bited, it  is  to  be  repeated  at  four  or  five,  or 
fix  hours  interval. 

The  interval  is  to  be  determined  from  the 
effects  which  this  dofe  has  produced. 

If  the  patient  has  had  a  crifis  produced 
by  the  emetic,  and  a  general  freedom  from 
the  difeafe  has  taken  place  only  with  fome 
languor,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  repeat  it 
every  fix  hours,  and  continue  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

If 
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If  hardly  any  relaxation  fliould  have  taken 
place  in  confequence  of  the  emetic,  but  all 
the  fymptoms  of  fever,  fuch  as  great  de- 
preffion  of  ftrength,  weight  about  the  pre- 
cordia,  pain  in  the  forehead,  drynefs  of  the 
fkin,  &c.  ihould  remain  in  a  great  degree, 
it  will  then  be  proper  to  repeat  it  every  four 
hours,  and  continue  fuch  repetition  for  four 
or  five  days. 

If  a  preparation  of  antimony  is  given  in 
this  way  at  the  beginning  of  fever,  and  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  days  without  pro- 
ducing a  crifis,  fo  that  the  fever  is  cured  or 
converted  into  an  intermittent,  it  rarely  pro- 
duces a  crifis  afterwards;  neverthelefs  it 
often  makes  the  relaxations  greater,  prevents 
or  diminiflies  delirium,  and  makes  the 
whole  fever  go  on  with  lefs  violent  fymp- 
toms. It  is  better  therefore  to  continue  to 
exhibit  fuch  a  dofe  of  the  preparation  of  an- 
timony, as  the  ftomach  will  bear  without 
naufea,  every  fix  hours.  When  fymptoms 
of  weaknefs  begin  to  appear,  or  if  the  an- 
timony fhould  produce  fweating,  purging, 
or  any  other  topical  evacuation,  v/ithout  le- 
G  2  lieving 
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lieving  the  fever,  it  is   immediately  to  be 
omitted. 

It  happens,  in  many  inftances,  that  in  the 
coitrfe  of  this  time  the  patient  has  a  moifture 
produced  in  the  Ikin,  a  lateritious  fediment 
takes  place  in  the  urine,  the  Ikin  by  degrees 
grows  fofr,  the  tongue  begins  to  grow 
moift  on  the  edges,  and  is  cleared  of  the 
cruft  that  forms  upon  it,  all  the  other  cri- 
tical fymptoms  take  place  gradually,  and 
the  patient  is  freed  from  the  difeafe. 

If  either  the  fymptoms  of  the  attack  of 
the  difeafe  fliould  be  fo  violent  as  to  give 
little  hopes  that  the  patient  will  recover, 
if  the  difeafe  fhould  purfue  its  ordinary 
courfe,  or  fuch  an  epidemic  fhould  be  pre- 
valent as  deflroys  the  greateft  number  of 
patients  afflidted  Vvith  the  difeafe;  in  fuch 
cafes,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  improper 
to  force  a  profufe  fweat  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  deicribed, 

Unlefs    however  tliere  lliould    be  little 
hopes  of  the  patient's  recovery  if  the  difeafe 

lliould 
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fliould  go  on  in  its  ordinary  progrefs,  fuch 
means  of  occafioning  fweating  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  employed. 

Firft,  becaufe  fweating,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  appearances  that  take  place  in  the 
ordinary  crifis  of  fever,  yet  it  is  very  far 
from  being  the  only  one;  or,  not  only 
the  fecreting  velTels  of  the  Ikin  are  relaxed, 
and  fecrete  a  larger  quantity  than  ufaal,  but 
all  the  other  fecretory  veflels  are  equally  re- 
laxed, and  alfo  the  mufcles  and  whatever 
other  part  is  relaxed  in  the  ordinary  crilis 
of  fever.  We  fee  alfo  that  profufe  fweat- 
ing takes  place  fometimes  in  a  regular  con- 
tinued fever  without  any  relief  to  the  dif- 
eafe. 

In  the  fecond  place,  every  unneceffary  eva- 
cuation tends  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
give  him  a  lefs  chance  of  being  fupported 
through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  if  a 
crifis  fhould  not  be  produced. 

Therefore   it  is  not  proper  to  attempt  to 

produce  profufe  fweating,   if  there  be   any 

G  3  tolerable 
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tokrable  chance  of  the  patient*s  recover}% 
provided  the  difeafe  (hould  be  left  to  purfue 
its  ordinary  courfe. 

Hitherto  the  author  has  been  fuppoilng  the 
patient  to  apply  to  a  pradkioner  in  the  firft 
day  or  two  of  the  fever.  In  that  cafe,  pro- 
vided the  difeafe  be  a  regular  continued 
fever,  by  employing  preparations  of  anti- 
mony m  the  manner  defcribcd,  fymptoms 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  take  place  in  the  or- 
dinary crifis  of  fever  will  be  produced,  as 
far  as  the  author  can  judge  from  his  expe-r 
rience,  in  one  half,  perhaps  he  thinks  he  cai^ 
fay  certainly  in  one  third  of  regular  con- 
tinued fevers. 

If  no  medicine  has  been  given  during 
the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe,  or  if  no  emetic 
has  been  exhibited,  it  will  be  proper  to  cm- 
ploy  an  emetic  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  mentioned  any  time  in  the  firft  week  of 
the  difeafe,  or  even  on  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day,  efpecially  if  there  fhould  be  a  greater 
foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  or  more  naufea  than 

in 
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in  proportion  to  the  other  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  emetic  fliould  have  been  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  pa- 
tient at  any  time  afterwards  during  the 
courfe  of  it  fliould  have  a  greater  foidnefs 
of  the  tongue,  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and 
naufea,  than  in  proportion  to  the  other  ap- 
pearances of  the  difeafe,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
peat the  emetic.  In  this  cafe,  about  five 
grains  of  ipecacuanha  fhould  only  be  given, 
which  rarely  fails  of  proving  emetic.  It 
fliould  be  exhibited  in  the  evening,  but  the 
other  regulations  that  have  been  laid  down 
for  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  are  not  neceifary  to 
be  attended  to. 

If  no  preparation  of  antimiony  has  been 
exhibited  on  the  firft  two  or  three  days  of 
the  fever,  the  exhibition  of  it  afterwards 
will  have  lefs  chance  of  carrying  off  the 
difeafe  j  for  after  the  fever  has  continued  for 
longer  than  three  days,  the  fyftem  has  ac- 
quired an  habit  which  renders  the  difeafe 
G  4  more 
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more  fixed.  Although  the  fooner  the  pre- 
paration of  antimony  is  employed,  the  pro- 
dud:ion  of  a  crifis  or  gradual  going  off  of 
the  difeafe,  by  critical  fymptoms  taking 
place  after  each  other,  is  more  probable,  yet 
the  fever  in  many  inflances  will  be  carried 
off  by  the  exhibition  of  it  before  the  end  of 
the  fecond  week  of  the  difeafe.  The  fooner 
however  it  is  exhibited,  it  will  have  the 
greater  chance  of  removing  the  fever. 

Although  preparations  of  antimony  fliould 
not  produce  a  crifis  fo  as  entirely  to  carry  off 
the  fever,  they  produce  a  crifis  in  many  cafes, 
which  though  not  quite  perfed:,  yet  con- 
verts the  difeafe  into  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  is  a  difeafe  much  eafier  managed  than 
a  continued  fever. 

Suppofing  preparations  of  antimony  not  to 
produce  fuch  a  crifis  as  to  convert  a  con- 
tinued fever  into  an  intermittent,  or  carry 
off  the  difeafe,  yet  it  happens  in  many  cafes 
that  they  give  great  relief  to  the  patient,  fo 
that  the  head-ach  is  diminiflied  or  entirely 
carried  off,  fuch  a  degree  of  delirium  does 

not 
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not  take  place  as  otherwife  probably  would 
havQ  done,  the  primae  viae  are  not  fp  much 
difordered,  and  the  fever  purfues  its  courfe 
without  fo  much  diftrefs  and  danger  to 
the  patient  as  it  otherwife  would  have 
done. 

It  happens  fometimes  that  there  is  great 
hardnefs,  fulnefs,  and  ftrength  of  the  pulfe, 
as  well  as  obftrucflion  ;  that  with  thefe  there 
is  flufliing  of  the  face  and  rednefs  of  the 
eyes  in  the  firft  two  or  three  days  of  the 
fever,  and  that  other  fymptom.s  of  general 
inflammation  take  place  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  render  it  necelTary  to  take  away  a  quantity 
of  blood  j  it  then  becomes  a  queftion  whe- 
ther preparations  of  antimony  fhould  be 
employed  immediately  at  the  beginning  of 
fuch  fever,  before  blood  is  taken  away. 

This  is  a  cafe  which  happens  much  fel- 
domer  than  would  be  fufpeded  from  what 
authors  have  written  on  this  difeafe,  and  the 
argument  will  be  entered  into  in  that  differ- 
tation  in  which  the  irregularities  that  take 

place 
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place   irJL   continued   fevers   will  be  treated 
of. 

If  upon  exhibiting  preparations  of  an- 
timony fome  one  evacuation  Ihould  take 
place,  without  a  relaxation  of  the  other  fe- 
cretory  vellels,  the  antimony  fhould  not  be 
perfifted  in.  If  profufe  fweating  fhould 
be  produced,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  tongue 
fhould  remain  dry  and  covered  with  a  fur, 
and  the  patient  fhould  remain  coflive  and  the 
other  parts  contracted  :  if  a  later itious  fe- 
diment  fhould  appear  in  the  urine,  or  a 
flaky  white  fcdiment,  the  fkin  remaining 
dry  and  contracted,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
covered  with  a  fur  :  if  the  patient  fliould 
be  purged,  the  fkin  remaining  dry  at  the 
fame  time ;  in  any  of  thefe  cafes  there  is 
little  hope  of  antimony  being  of  any  kind 
of  ufe  if  the  fyflem  fhould  continue  in 
this  ftate  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  will 
rather  tend  to  weaken  and  deflroy  the  pa- 
tient, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued. 


It 
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It  is  next  to  be  confidered  whether  there 
is  any  other  medicine  which  has  the  fame 
efFed:  with  preparations  of  antimony  ;  that 
is,  w^hether  there  be  any  other  medicine 
that  will  induce  the  appearances  w^iich  take 
place  in  the  ordinary  criiis  of  fever,  fo  as  to 
carry  off  the  difeafe. 

In  the  hiftory  of  medicine  that  wc  are 
able  to  colled:  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  whofe  writings  have  com^e  dow^n 
to  us,  there  is  one  inftance  only  of  a  medi- 
cine having  had  this  effed:,  to  wit ;  when 
the  phyfician  of  Alexander  the  Great  exhi- 
bited to  him  a  medicine,  w^hich  is  faid  to 
have  occaiioned  the  appearances  which  ordi- 
narily take  place  in  the  criiis  of  fever,  fo  as 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe  in  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  have  no  trace  of  Vv^hat  this 
medicine  might  be,  and  it  is  lingular  that 
the  fame  medicine  fliould  not  have  been  ex- 
hibited to  him  again  in  that  remittent,  which 
he  caught  by  furveying  the  marfhes  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  Babylon,  in  order  to  have 
them  drained. 

Cold 
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Cold  water  was  exhibited  by  Greek  phy- 
flcians,  in  fever,  often  evidently  with  a 
view  of  immediately  putting  an  end  to  the 
fever.  From  the  beft  information  the 
author  has  been  able  to  make  out  from  pe-^ 
ruling  their  Writings,  they  exhibited  it  re- 
duced nearly  to  the  freezing  temperature, 
in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  two  quarts 
at  once,  fo  as  to  produce  great  evacuation 
by  vomiting,  purging,  and  fweating. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  pradlice  of  the 
ancient  Greek  phyficians,  who  were  the 
principal  and  almoft  only  pradiitioners  in 
the  Roman  dominions,  to  give  watery 
fluids,  or  indeed  any  thing  to  drink  at  the 
beginning  or  during  the  paroxyfms  of  fever. 
In  Petronius's  fatire,  one  of  Trimalchio's 
guefts  fays,  that  a  man,  whofe  funeral  he 
had  been  at,  was  a  very  obedient  patient  to 
his  phyficians,  for  he  did  not  fuffer  a  drop 
of  fluid  to  pafs  his  lips  for  fcven  days,  and 
he  died  notwithftanding. 

It  was  not  the  pracftice  of  the  Greek  or 
Roman  phyficians  to  give  cold-water  con- 
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conftanlly  to  drink  iir  fmall  quantities,  but 
in  a  large  quantity  at  once,  perhaps  with  a 
view  of  drowning  out  the  heat,  which 
they  confidered  as  the  effence  of  the  difeafe. 
It  was  to  be  drunk,  as  Celfus  fays,  ultra 
fatietatem.  It  is  defcribed  however  as 
bringing  on  thofe  appearances  which  take 
place  in  the  ordinary  crifis  of  fever,  and  in 
certain  cafes  as  carrying  off  the  difeafe. 

This  not  having  been  the  practice  during 
the  laft  period    of  forty  years,  the  author 
has  had  no  experience  of  giving  large  quan- 
tities of  cold  water  at  once  for  drink,  and 
cannot  therefore  fay  w^hat  its    effedl  may 
be.     During  this  time  it  has  been  common, 
in  confequence  of  Dr.  Boerhaave's  idea  of 
rendering  the  fluids  thinner  in  fever,  to  ex- 
hibit fmall  quantities  of  warm  watery  fluids 
very  frequently  for  that  purpofe. 

That  warm  watery  fluids,  forced  upon 
the  patient  often  in  fevers,  is  of  no  manner 
of  ufe,  the  author  is  obliged  to  believe  from 
repeated  experience.  It  would  be  eafy  to 
fhew   that     every     reafon,    on   which    this 
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pradice  was  introduced,  was  perfedHy 
without  foundation,  but  as  no  knowledge 
whatever  is  to  be  gained  by  the  difcuflion  of 
this  point,  the  author  does  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  draw  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  fubjecl. 

It  was  alfo  a  pracflice  among  fome  of  the 
ancient  phyiicians  to  employ  the  cold  bath, 
in  certain  cafes  of  fever,  to  produce  a  crifis, 
and  fometimes  the  warm  bath ;  but  the  hif- 
tory  of  both  thefe  practices  is  fo  little  de- 
tailed in  their  writings,  that  the  author  has 
not  been  able  to  make  out  their  efFeds,  or 
whether  they  adually  occafioned.fymptoms 
fimilar  to  thofe  that  take  Dlace  in  the  crifis 
of  fever,  or  v/hether  they  adually  carried 
ofr  the  difeafe  or  no. 

The  author  has  had  good  information,  that 
both  in  Italy  and  Spain  drinking  large  quan- 
tities of  cold  water  at  once,  as  well  as  ufing 
the  cold  or  warm  bath,  are  ftill  in  pradice 
in  difeafes  called  by  them  febrile,  but  he 
could  never  from  their  books,  or  from  the 
converfation  of  the  phyficians  of  thefe 
3  countries 
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countries  lie  has  feen  here,  make  out  the 
idea  they  affix  to  febrile  difeafes,  nor  the 
adions  of  thefe  remedies. 

The  author  muft  therefore  difmifs  this 
fubjed:,  viz.  the  application  of  cold  water, 
as  nothing  is  known  of  it  at  prefent  fromi 
any  thing  which  can  be  confidered  as  evi- 
dence. It  requires  half  a  century  at  leaft  to 
deftroy  the  bloom  of  novelty  which  deludes 
wdien  a  new  medicine  is  recommended,  or 
fix  any  evidence  in  medicine.  It  was  a  great 
deal  longer  before  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
was  brought  into  general  pradlice  in  inter- 
mittent fever.  It  was  longer  ftill  before 
mercury  was  allow^ed  by  regular  practitioners 
to  be  employed  in  medicine. 

The  next  fubflance  w^hich  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  thofc  appearances  which  take 
place  in  the  ordinary  crifis  of  fever,  is  the 
root  of  ipecacuanha,  an  American  plant, 
and  which  could  not  therefore  be  known  to 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  phyfi- 
cians. 
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The  root  of  this  plant  was  firft  brought 
into  pradlice  as  an  emetic. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  mankind  to  employ 
almoft  every  thing  in  medicine ;  a  tendency 
perhaps  given  tliem  by  the  Almighty  to  fup- 
ply  that  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ground  on  which  medicines  ad,  medicine  be- 
ing  a  fcience  of  fo  very  great  difficulty.  Of 
the  fubftances  known  in  thofe  countries  with 
which  Europeans  were  acquainted  before 
the  difcovery  of  America,  almoft  every 
thing  had  been  tried  and  even  celebrated  in 
medicine.  Dead  men's  bones,  cobwebs, 
and  the  rags  that  enveloped  the  bodies  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  vvell  as  opium, 
colocynthida  and  fquills.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, new  countries  were  difcovered,  and  in 
confequence  new  plants,  we  conftantly  find 
pra6litioners  in  medicine  ufing  them  in  dif- 
eafe;  fo  the  root  of  the  ipecacuanha  was 
found  out  to  have  an  emietic  quality,  and 
was  employed  firft  as  an  emetic.  After- 
wards, whenitcamiC  into  Europe,  its  other 
effedls  began  to  be  inveftigated,  itsadlion  in 
rheumatifm,   in   diarrhoea  and   dyfentery, 

and 
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in  all  which  cafes  it  feems  to  be  analagous  in 
its  operation  with  preparations  of  antimony. 

The  prefent  enquiry  is  to  determine  how 
far  it  is  analogous  to  preparations  of  anti- 
mony in  fever. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  if  it 
is  wufhed  to  produce  vomiting  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fever,  it  is  better  at  leaft  to  mix 
ipecacuanha  with  preparations  of  antimony, 
it  being  furer  of  adting  as  an  emetic. 

If  at  any  time,  during  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe,  there  fhould  be  a  confiderable 
degree  of  ficknefs,  efpecially  if  it  fliould  be 
attended  with  a  thick  brown  fur  upon^  the 
tongue,  though  an  emetic  has  already  been 
exhibited,  it  is  ufeful  to  employ  from  five 
to  ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha  to  a6l  as  an 
emetic,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  It  not 
only  throws  off  any  noxious  matter  that 
may  be  in  the  ftomach,  but  alfo  produces 
moifture  upon  the  fkin ;  the  ficknefs  is  re- 
lieved, and  fometimes  a  complete  crifis 
takes  place,  and  the  fever  is  carried  off. 

H  If 
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If  a  fymptomatic  purging  fhould  take 
place  in  fever,  without  any  relief  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  if  fuch  purging  fliould  take  place  along 
with  the  fever,  or  foon  after  its  beginning, 
as  far  as  the  author's  experience  goes,  ipe- 
cacuanha is  better  ufed  alone  as  an  emetic. 
In  this  cafe  it  is  alfo  better  to  give  fuch  fmall 
dofes  of  it  as  juft  not  to  produce  ficknefs, 
every  four  or  fix  hours.  They  have  a  better 
chance  of  carrying  off  the  purging,  and 
likewife  of  producing  fymptoms  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  arife  in  the  ordinary  crifis  of 
fever,  and  fo  entirely  carry  off  the  difeafe, 
than  preparations  of  antimony. 

In  all  cafes  of  fever,  ipecacuanha  feems 
to  ad:  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  prepara- 
tions of  antimony,  in  producing  fymptoms 
fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  preparations  of 
antimony,  and  in  many  inftances  carry  off 
the  difeafe,  though  not  with  the  fame  cer- 
tainty. 

If    we     give    ipecacuanha     inftead     of 

preparations  of  antimony,  the  ftomachs  of 

moft  patients  will  bear  a  grain  without  occa- 
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fioning   ficknefs,   and   few   ftomachs  will 
bear  two  grains  without  ficknefs^ 

In  other  refpe^ls  the  fame  attentions  are 
to  be  paid  when  we  employ  ipecacuanha^ 
as  when  we  employ  preparations  of  anti* 
mony* 

Several  of  the  neutral  falts,  fach  as  kali 
vitriolatum,  ammonia  muriata,  amm.oniaace- 
tata,  and  fome  others,  have  been  employed 
in  fevers  with  a  view  of  producing  the 
fymptoms  which  take  place  in  the  ordinary 
crifis  of  fever,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  dif- 
eafe. 

The  author  has  feen  moifture  of  the  fkin 
arife  after  exhibiting  them,  but  he  can- 
not fay  that  in  any  one  inftance  he  could 
determine  that  they  brought  on  a  complete 
crifis  in  a  regular  continued  fever.  During 
the  exhibition  of  thefe  neutral  falts,  an  or- 
dinary crifis  fometimes  takes  place,  but  not 
oftener  than  if  they  had  not  been  exhibit- 
ed, and  therefore  fuch  crifis  cannot  be  faid 
to  arife  from  their  exhibition. 

Ha  The 
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The  author  then  upon  the  whole  docs  not 
know  of  any  remedy  which  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  crifis  in  fever  oftener  than  it 
would  have  taken  place  if  no  remedy  what- 
ever had  been  exhibited,  whether  fuch  re- 
medy has  a  tendency  to  produce  vomiting  or 
not,  excepting  preparations  of  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha.  Poffibly  it  may  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  ancient  Greek  phylicians  for 
this  purpofe  employed  cold  water  internally, 
or  the  cold  or  warm  bath,  or  fome  other  re- 
medy^ with  which  we  are  now  totally  unac- 
quainted, with  good  efFed:. 

Semicupium,  or  fomenting  the  lower 
extremities  with  warm  water,  is  fimilar  in 
fome  refpecSs  to  the  warm  bath. 

This  pradice  has  been  ufed,  efpecially 
when  the  patient  is  affeded  with  delirium  in 
the  fecond  week  of  the  difeafe. 

*  This  pradice  is  different  from  the  warm 
bath,  in  as  much  as  it  can  be  employed  with- 
out greatly  difturbing  the  patient,  and  in 

confequencc 


confequence   without  wearing  him  out  by 
exertion. 

When  fomentation  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties is  employed,  itfliould  be  apphed  in  the 
evening.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  clothes, 
under  the  patient's  lower  extremities,  fliould 
be  covered  with  fome  covering  which  will 
prevent  them  from  being  moiftened,  which 
may  be  taken  away  after  the  fomentatiori  is 
no  longer  applied. 

The  fomentation  ftiould  be  performed  by 
moiftening  flannel,  or  any  thing  which  is  a 
badconduilor  of  heat  with  water,  heated  to 
about  an  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  flannel  or  other  fub- 
ftance  employed  fhould  be  wrung  out,  fo  as 
to  leave  very  little  moifture  in  it;  afterwards 
it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  feet  until 
it  begins  to  cool.  As  foon  as  the  flannel 
.begins  to  feel  cool,  it  is  to  be  removed,  and 
frefh  flannel  is  to  be  applied  moiflened  with 
warm  water.  The  time  of  cooling  will 
be  different  according  to  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mofphere  at  a  medium  about  five  minutes. 
H  3  Freai 
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Frcfh  flannels  are  thus  continually  to  be  ap- 
plied for  about  half  an  hour ;  the  covering 
of  the  under  part  of  the  bed  clothes  is  then 
to  be  removed,  and  the  upper  part  to  be 
brought  over  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
patient,  and  he  is  afterwards  to  be  left 
quiet. 

It  fometimes  happens  that   a   moderate 
fweat  breaks  forth,  the  patient  falls  alleep, 
and  is  confiderably  relieved,     The  author 
has  feen  in  a  few  cafes,  but  very  few  in  pro- 
portion to  thofe  in  which  this  pradice  has 
been  employed,  that  a  complete  crifis  has 
taken  place,  and  the  patient  has  been  freed 
from  the  difeafe.     In  feveral  cafes  the  pa- 
tient has  flept,  and  the  delirium  has  been 
confiderably  relieved.     In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cafes,  however,  no  advantage  what- 
ever has  arifen  from  the  application,  yet  as 
it  hardly  tends  to  exhauft  the  patient,  it  i§ 
worth  while  to  employ  it. 

Some,  inftead  of  moiflening  the  flannel 
or  other  clothes  with  water,  have  employed 
mucilaginous  fubftances  diffolved  in  water, 
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fuch  as  decodion  of  marfhmallow  root,  &c. 
iind  fome  have  employed  decoction  of  poppy- 
heads.  The  author's  practice  has  not 
afcertained  that  any  advantage  has  been 
gained  by  the  addition  of  either  of  thefe  ; 
in  cafes  where  there  have  been  appearances 
of  putrefacftion,  fome  have  added  a  fmall 
proportion  of  vinegar.  This  addition 
feems,  as  far  as  the  author  can  judge  from 
the  cafes  in  which  he  has  feen  it  employed, 
rather  to  have  prevented  the  good  effecSs  of 
the  application ;  but  of  this  the  author  is 
not  quite  fure. 

An  inflammation  of  an  exterior  part  of 
the  body  in  many  cafes  carry  off  difeafes, 
which  have  arifen  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Perhaps  an  inflammation  of  an  interior 
part  may  alfo  carry  off  difeafes  which  have 
taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Fever  is  one  of  the  difeafes  which  is  car- 
ried off  by  an  inflammation  of  cither  an 
exterior  or  an  interior  part  of  the  body. 

H4  It 
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It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  an  inflam- 
mation arifing  at  the  beginning  of  fever,  par- 
ticularly in  the  firil  paroxyfms  of  the  difeafe, 
not  uncommonly  carries  off  the  fever  alto- 
gether. It  has  been  alfo  obferved,  that  in- 
flammation often  produces  very  confiderable 
affedion  of  the  whole  fyfl:em,  which  many 
practitioners,  both  ancient  and  m.odern, 
have  called  and  considered  as  fever.  One 
principal  fcope  of  thefe  differtations  is  to 
point  out,  that  every  affeftion  of  the  fyftem, 
in  which  there  is  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
and  an  increafed  degree  of  heat,  is  by  no 
means  fever.  Such  affedions  of  the  fyfl:em 
almoft  always  depend  upon  a  continuance  of 
their  caufe.  When  their  caufe  is  removed, 
the  general  affedion  of  the  fyftem  goes 
off  alfo,  while  the  caufe  of  a  fever  fel- 
dom  hath  any  effed;  upon  it  after  having 
made  its  iirPc  impreffion.  If  it  is  removed, 
the  fever  almoft:  always  goes  on ;  if  it  re- 
m.ains,  the  fever  is  rarely  affeded  by  it,  but 
goes  on  through  the  fame  ordinary  progrefs 
as  if  the  caufe  had  been  entirelv  removed. 

Thus 
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Thus  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura  ge- 
nerally produces  at  the  time  hardnefs,  full- 
nefs,  flrength,  and  regularity  of  the 
pulfe,  which  however  is  much  more 
frequent  in  the  patient  than  in  health. 
With  this  alteration  of  the  pulfe  from 
its  common  ftate,  there  is  an  increaf- 
ed  heat,  both  as  to  the  fenfation  of  the 
patient,  the  phyfician,  and  to  the  thermo- 
meter. There  is  a  crufl  formed  upon  the 
tongue,  fom.etimes  white,  more  frequently 
of  a  yellowifh  hue ;  there  is  a  pain  in  the 
internal  part  of  the  head,  flufhingin  the  face, 
and  often  delirium  -,  there  is  lefs  appetite, 
and  there  are  other  diforders  in  the  fyftem. 
If  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  be  cured, 
as  it  fometimes  is,  by  one  copious  bleeding, 
that  is  by  taking  away  from  four  and  twen- 
ty to  thirty  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
all  thejfe  appearances  fubfide  in  lefs  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  patient  recovers 
bis  health,  excepting  that  he  is  fomewhat 
weakened  :  whereas,  let  a  fever  arife  in  con- 
fequence  of  expofure  to  cold  or  to  infediious 
vapours,  or  almofl:  any  other  caufe  of  fever, 
the  appearances    continue  and  go  through 

their 
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their  ordinary  courfe  equally,  whether  the 
cold  or  infection  continue  to  be  applied 
or  not. 

The  author   h:?.s  already  obferved,  that  it 
happens  often  in  fever  that  inflammation 
takes  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  in  the  flrft  or  fecond  paroxyfm,  and 
that  fuch  inflammation!  imm.ediately  carries 
oflf  the    difeafe  without  any  thing  like  the 
appearances  which  take  place  in  the  criiis  of 
a  fever,  but  that  the  fever  limply  ceafes.     If 
it  be  fuch  an  inflammation  as  produces  no 
affediioua  of  the  fyfl:em,   as  external  inflam- 
mations often  do  not,  then  the  fymptoms  of 
the  inflammation  in  the  part  affected  with  it 
only  continue.    If  the  inflammation  be  fuch 
as   produces  frequency  of  pulfe,  heat,  and 
other  general  affedions  of  the  fyftem,  though 
it  fhould  arife  from  fever,  if  itarofe  from  any 
other  caufe  than  fever,  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  and  other  fymptoms,  will  be  the  fame  as 
if  it  had  not  arifen  from  fever,  and  continue 
although  the  fever  be  cured,  and  fubfide  when 
the    inflammation  is   carried  off^  by  means 
w^hich  would  not  afted:  the  fever.     Thus 
fiippofe  in  the  fecond  day  of  fever  a  pleurify 

Ihould 
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fhould  arife  and  cure  the  fever,  although  the 
fever  be  carried  off,  there  remains  frequency 
of  the  pulfe,  foulnefs  and  drynefs  of  the 
tongue,  lofs  of  appetite,  great  heat,  urine 
remaining  tranfparent  when  it  has  flood  for 
feveral  hours,  &c.     Thefe  appearances  do 
not  in  the  leaft  conftitute  fever,  but  entirely 
depend  on  the  pleurify ;  and  if  the  pleurify 
be  cured  by  bleeding,  for  example,  all  thefe 
appearances   fubiide,  although  the  bleeding 
would  have  had  no  effed:  on  the  fever,  or 
carried  off  any  of   its   fymptoms,  if  the 
pleurify  had  not  firft  arifen,  cured  the  fever, 
and  produced  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  knowledge  that  fever  might  be  cured 
by  exciting  inflammation  in  fome  part  of  the 
body,  may  poffibly  be  derived  from  phyfi- 
cians  obferving  that  a  fever  was  actually 
cured  in  many  inflances,  w^hen  an  inflamma- 
tion arofe  in  fome  part  of  the  body,  even  when 
xio  application,  as  far  as  the  phyficians  could 
judge,  was  applied  to  excite  that  inflamma- 
tion. The  phyfician  might  think,  there- 
fore, that  by  applying  fomething  that  would 
produce  an  inflammation  in  fome  part  of  the 

body. 
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body,  the  difeafe  might  be  carried  off,  and 
that  an  inflammation  produced  by  any  means 
might  have  the  fame  effed:  with  that  which 
had  arifen  in  the  fever  itfelf,  without  any 
apparent  caufe  excepting  the  fever.  He 
might  therefore  produce  an  inflammation  in 
forne  part  of  the  body  by  fl:imulating  it  with 
a  view  of  carrying  off  the  fever  • 

Perhaps  rather  that  ftrong  difpofition  in 
mankind  not  to  wait  the  tracing  of  know- 
ledge by  experiment  might  make  phyfi- 
cians  fuppofe,  that  the  fever  depended  upon 
fome  noxious  matter  being  diffufed  through 
the  whole  fyfl:em,  and  that  the  apphcation 
made  might  drawhke  a  magnet  that  noxious 
matter  into  one  part  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
duce an  inflammation  in  that  part  inftcad 
of  a  fever  in  the  whole. 

It  is  ftill  the  opinion  of  many  practiti- 
oners, that  when  an  inflammation  carries 
off  a  fever,  if  it  be  fuch  an  inflammation 
as  tends  to  terminate  in  fuppuration,  the 
matter  that  occafions  the  fever  in  the  whole 
fyftem  is  accumulated  in  the  inflamed  part. 

When 
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When  the  abfcefs  is  formed  and  breaks,  and 
the  pus  is  evacuated,  many  praditioners 
ftill  believe  that  the  matter  which  firft  pro- 
duced the  fever  is  evacuated.  Other  in- 
flammations, fuch  as  arife  in  the  Ikm  for 
example,  do  not  terminate  in  fuppuration, 
but  in  a  blifter  rifing,  that  is  the  fcarf- 
fkin  feparates  from  the  true  fkin,  and 
contains  in  it  principally  the  fuperfluous 
water  and  the  neutral  falts  of  the  blood, 
fometimes  along  with  a  little  ferum,  and 
fometimes  alfo  coagulable  lymph,  which 
coagulates  and  giyes  fome  degree  of  foli- 
dity  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  blifter. 
The  fcarf-flcin  afterward sl)reaks,  and  leaves 
the  fkin  excoriated  till  a  new  fcarf-fkin  is 
formed  ;  until  that  happens  a  quantity  of 
the  fuperfluous  water  of  the  blood,  together 
with  the  neutral  falts,  flow  out.  In  this 
cafe  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  fluids,  or 
whatever  other  matter  it  might  be  that  oc- 
cafioned  the  fever,  continues  to  be  evacu- 
;ited,  and  that  fo  the  fever  is  carried  off, 

The  objeftions  to  this  opinion  are  very 
ftrong ;  firft,  the  author  in  his  firft  differ- 
tation   upon  this  fubject,  has  endeavoured 

to 
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to  flicw  that  a  fever  is  a  difeafe  of  the  liviiio' 
folids  only,  and  that  all  the  matter  of  the 
body,  during  the  progrefs  of  many  fevers, 
had  exadlly  the  fame  properties  as  if  the  pa- 
tient were  in  perfed:  health. 

In  the  fecond  place,  fuppofiiig  there  was 
any  matter  exifting  in  the  body  which  occa- 
lioned  the  fever,  that  matter  muft  cither  be 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body, 
or  circulated  in  the  blood  vefTels,  or  be 
thrown  out  by  the  exhalants  and  taken  up 
by  the  abforbents,  and  fo  circulated.  In 
the  firfl  cafe,  if  it  was  lodged  in  any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  an  inflarnmation 
in  another  part  might  excite  the  adion  of 
the  abforbents  of  the  part  where  the  noxious 
matter  was  lodged,  fo  as  to  occafion  it  to  be 
taken  up  and  carried  into  the  general  circu- 
lation. If  they  did  not  take  it  up,  it  would 
jemain  in  the  part  where  it  was  at  firfl:  depo- 
fited,  and  where  it  produced  the  fever,  and 
fo  the  inflammation  which  carried  off  the 

fever  could  not  pofTibly  occafion  matter  to 
be  brought  to  the  inflamed  part,  as  is 
evident  to  every  perfon  tolerably  acquaint- 
ed with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body 

as 


as  it  is  now  known.  To  bring  the  matter 
from  a  particular  part  where  it  produced 
the  fever,  into  a  part  whofe  inflammation 
cured  the  fever,  it  is  neceflary  that  it  fhould 
be  abforbed,  and  carried  into  the  general  cir- 
culation. Suppofing  the  matter  to  be  abforbed 
and  carried  into  the  general  circulation ;  or 
fuppofing  it  is  originally  blended  with  the 
whole  fluids  in  circulation,  fo  as  to  occafion 
the  fever,  the  fame  argument  will  apply, 
and  is  as  follows. 

If  any  matter  be  in  general  circulation,  it 
is  mixed  minutely  with  the  whole  blood. 
If  it  pafles  through  the  blood-veflels 
only,  or  if  it  pafles  alfo  through  the  exha- 
lant,  into  the  cavities  and  abforbents,  in  both 
cafes  it  is  mixed  w^ith  the  whole  blood  re- 
turning from  every  part  of  the  body,  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  motion 
which  takes  place  from  the  right  auricle  to 
the  right  ventricle,  mixes  it  fl:ill  more  tho- 
roughly with  the  w^hole  blood.  It  is  flill 
more  perfectly  intermingled  with  the  whole 
of  the  fluids  in  pafling  through  the  lungs, 
and  again  in  the  left  auricle  and  left  ven- 
tricle, fo  that  it  muft  be  blended  mofl  per- 
fectly,  and  moft  minutely  in  the  aorta,  fo 

intimately 
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intimately  as  to  be  equally  diftributed 
through  all  the  velTels.  It  paffes  through 
them  with  fuch  velocity  that  no  difference  of 
fpecific  gravity  can  prevent  its  being  equally 
diftributed  to  every  part  of  the  body.  If 
then  there  be  no  particular  ftrucSure  in  any 
part  of  the  body  by  which  fuch  matter 
may  be  caught,  it  will  circulate  equally 
through  the  whole  body. 

If  there  was  any  ftrudlure  in  any  part  of 
the  body  in  its  ordinary  ftate,  by  which  the 
matter  of  a  fever  could  be  caught,  and 
would  produce  inflammation,  then  it  would 
be  the  inflammation  of  that  part  only 
which  would  carry  oflp  fever.  But  the  in- 
flammation of  any  part  of  the  body  indif- 
criminately,  in  many  inftances,  carries  off 
fever,  and  therefore  there  mufl:  be  a  change 
in  the  fl:rudure  of  the  part  in  which  the  in- 
flammation arifes,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  matter's  being  caught  in  that  part,  no 
fuch  change  has  been  fliewn  by  any  experi- 
ment, nor  any  caufe  of  fuch  change,  fo 
that  we  have  an  unknown  thing,  endea- 
voured to  be  accounted  for  by  a  thing  equally 
3  unknown. 
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We  muft  therefore  fimply  conclude,  that  an 
inflammation  arifing  in  any  part  of  the 
body  without  any  apparent  caufe,  ex- 
cepting the  fever  itfelf,  in  many  cafes  ter- 
minates the  fever.  How,  or  why  this  hap- 
pens, is  not  as  yet  invefligated ;  \vc  are 
only  led  from  this  fad;  to  enquire,  whether 
inflammations  excited  by  certain  caufes 
which  produce  that  effed:  may  not  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  off  a  fever,  as  well  as  thofc 
which  arife  without  any  apparent  caufe. 

The  author  has  feen  in  feveral  inftances 
inflammation,  produced  by  applying  flimu- 
lants  to  a  part  of  the  body,  when  a  patient  is 
affeded  with  fever,  carry  off  the  fever  en- 
tirely in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

When  an  inflammation  is  excited  in  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  carry 
off  a  fever,  it  does,  not  produce  appear- 
ances fimilar  to  thofe  which  take  place  in 
the  ordinary  crifis  of  fever ;  but  the  fever 
iimply  ceafes,  the  head-ach  goes  off,  the 
tongue  becomes  clean,  depreiiion  of  ftrength 
leaves  the  patient,  all  the  evacuations  come 

I  into 
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into  their  ordinary  ftate  as  in  health, 
the  patient  fleeps,  and  has  his  appetite  re- 
ftored. 

Though  an  inflammation  produced  in  any- 
exterior  part  of  the  body  now  and  then 
carries  off  fever  entirely,  yet  it  has  but  fel- 
dom  this  effect ;  it  only  commonly  alleviates 
the  difeafe,  or  takes  off  fome  of  the  fymp- 
toms ;  it  fometimes  carries  off  head-ach  or 
diminifhes  it;  it  diminiflies,  rarely  carries  off 
dehrium  entirely  if  it  has  arifen ;  and  fo  of 
the  other  appearances  which  take  place  in 
fever. 

Since  exciting  an  inflarhmation  fometimes 
alleviates  and  carries  off  the  fymptoms  of 
fever  from  particular  parts  of  the  body,  if 
it  fliould  happen  that  one  part  of  the  body 
lliould  be  more  affected  in  the  fever  than 
the  other  parts,  an  inflammation  excited 
near  tliat  part  is  more  apt  to  carry  off  the 
particular  affedion  of  that  part,  than  one 
excited  at  a  diflance.  If^  for  inftance,  there 
fhould  be  great  pain  in  the  forehead,  an  in- 
flammation excited  behind  the  ears  is  more 
3  ^P^ 
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apt  to  cany  off  that  pain,  than  if  it  had  been 
excited  in  the  back ;  if  there  lliould  be 
great  affection  of  the  breaft,  an  inflamma- 
tion excited  in  the  fkin  of  the  breafl:  will  be 
more  apt  to  relieve  the  breaft,  than  if  it  had 
been  excited  in  the  extremities. 

There  are  feveral  fiibflances  which,  when 
applied  to  the  Ikin,  will  excite  inflamma- 
tion, viz.  muftard  feed  bruifed,  horfe-radifh, 
and  many  other  of  the  clafs  tetradynamia  of 
Linnseus ;  many  of  the  fpecies  of  allium  ^ 
euphorbium.,  and  other  reflnoiis  fubftances  ; 
as  well  as  cantharides,  ammonia,  and  many 
others.  Of  thefe  modern  practitioners  have 
generally  chofen  to  employ  cantharides  to 
excite  inflamimation  in  fever,  fom.etimes 
mufl:ard  feed. 

If  cantharides  be  powdered,  and  mixed 
with  an  oily  or  watery  fubftance,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  fkin,  they  excite  an  inflamima- 
tion in  the  Ikin  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  blif- 
ter,  in  which  the  fcarf-ikin  is  raifed  from 
the  true  fkin,  fo  as  to  contain  in  it  a  watery 
fluid.  When  the  fcarf-fldn  is  broke,  this 
I  2  fluid 
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fluid  flows  out,  and  the  fame  kind  of  fluid 
continues  to  ooze  out  from  the  flcin  for  fome 
time  afterwards. 

Upon  examining  this  fluid  the  author  has 
f®und  it  to  contain  water,  in  which  is  dif- 
folved  natron  muriatum,  ammonia  muriata, 
and  ammonia  phofphorata,  with  a  Httle  mu- 
cilaginous matter,  fometimes  ferum.  The 
fluid  oozed  out  therefore  contains  the  fuper- 
fluous  water,  together  with  the  neutral  falts 
commonly  contained  in  the  blood- veflels 
and  the  putrefcent  mucilage.  Nothing, 
therefore,  which  is  not  commonly  contained 
in  the  blood- veflels  of  a  man  in  health,  is 
found  in  this  fluid,  but  the  fuperfluous 
water,  neutral  falts,  or  putrefcent  maicilage 
of  the  blood,  were  never  known  to  occafion 
fever  in  a  rnan  in  health.  There  is  therefore 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  this  parti- 
cular fluid  which  occaiioned  the  fever,  or 
that  this  evacuation  is  of  any  confequence; 
it  is  hot  in  fufficient  quantiry  to  weaken 
the  patient.  The  whok  eflcdl:,  therefore, 
of  ti;e  application  of  cantharides,  in  as  far 
as  they  produce   this  evacuation,  mufl:  be 

lidered 
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confidered  as  of  no  confequence;  it  is  tlic 
inflammation  only  which  carries  oft  the 
fever  or  its  fymptoms. 

The  juice  of  cantharldes  is  often  abforbed 
by  the  veflels  of  the  ikin,  and  carried  into 
the  general  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  is 
evident  from  its  ftimulating  and  occaiion- 
ing  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, when  cantharides  are  applied  to  the 
ikin,  fo  as  to  inflame  it. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  juice 
of  the  cantharides  fo  abforbed  produced 
fome  efFed:  upon  the  matter  which  ocean- 
oned  and  kept  up  the  fever :  fuch  opinion, 
however,  is  not  founded  on  any  experiment. 
That  there  is  any  peculiar  matter  in  the 
body  keeping  up  a  fever  has  not  been  fliewn 
by  any  experiment,  much  lefs  has  It  been 
Ihewn  that  the  juice  of  the  cantharides  has 
any  effeCT:  upon  fuch  matter.  This  opinion, 
therefore,  refting  upon  nothing  more  than 
an  idle  dream,  it  cannot  be  made  a  founda- 
tion for  any  medical  practice. 

1 3  Many 
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Many  animal  poifons  abforbed,  and 
carried  into  the  fyftem  by  their  adlion  on  the 
irritable  parts,  occafion  fpafms  or  involun- 
tary contradiions  of  the  moving  parts  of 
the  body.  The  fame  efFedl  is  alfo  now  and 
then  produced  by  the  juice  of  cantharides, 
when  it  is  abforbed  and  carried  into  the 
fyftem.  The  author  has,  in  feveral  in- 
ftances,  feen  fubfultus  tendinum,  in  women 
efpecially,  and  alfo  more  violent  fp;ifmodic 
afFeftions,  arife  from  the  application  of  blif- 
ters  in  fever  as  well  as  in  other  difeafes ; 
the  abforption,  therefore,  of  the  juice  of 
cantharides,  when  it  has  this  efFeft,  fo  far 
from  being  ufeful,  is  evidently  hurtful.  But 
this,  does  not  happen  often  enough  to  pre- 
vent cantharides  being  ufed. 

Cantharides  are  therefore  better  employed 
-to  excite  inflammation  with  a  view  to  carry 
oil  or  alleviate  fever,  than  other  ftimuli,  as 
they  moll:  readily  produce  inflammation,  the 
inflammation  produced  by  them  is  car- 
ried off  the  eafiefl:,  and  is  more  readily 
kept  up  if  that  fliould  be  wiflied;  though 
fometimcs  the  abforption  of  their  juice  pro- 
duces 
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duces  fpafmodic  afi^eclions,  which  occurs 
but  rarely,  and  foon  go  off,  if  the  cantha- 
rides  are  no  longer  applied,  generally  in 
lefs  than  twenty-four  hours ;  though  they 
are  apt  to  produce  llrangury,  which  may 
be  obviated  or  alleviated  by  employing  miuci- 
laginous  medicines,  fuch  as  gum  arabic  dif- 
Colved  in  barley  water. 

How  thefe  mucilaginous  fubflances  pro- 
duce their  effedl,  the  author  cannot  fatisfy 
himfelf,  but  that  they  do  produce  the  effed: 
in  many  cafes  is  certain.  The  author  has 
feveral  times  applied  cantharides  fo  as  to  ex- 
cite inflammation  to  more  than  forty  patients 
running.  .  To  the  one  half  of  them  he  has 
given  mucilaginous  fubftances  diffolved  in 
w^ater,  and  in  the  other  half  has  not; 
many  fewer  of  thofe  patients  who  took  the 
mucilaginous  fubflances  were  affefted  with 
ftrangury,  than  of  thofe  to  whom  the  mu- 
cilaginous medicines  were  not  exhibited. 

Some    have    preferred     the    application 

of    muftard   feed,    or    fome^  other    of  the 

clafs    tetradynamia    and  genus  allium,   to 
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et  and  leg 
fever. 


the  feet  and  legs  in  cafes  of  delirium   in 


This  pradtice  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
the  doctrine  of  derivation,  viz.  to 
derive  the  matter  as  far  from  the  head  as 
poffible,  which  is  mere  hypothefis.  In 
practice  it  is  found,  that  if  any  particular 
part  of  the  body  be  afflicted  with  a  difeafe, 
an  inflammation  produced  in  another  part 
carries  off  the  difeafe  more -certainly,  if  the 
inflammation  is  excited  near  the  difeafed 
part,  than  if  excited  at  a  diftance.  The 
proof  of  this,  however,  would  be  a  digref- 
iion  too  long  to  be  entered  into  here,  more 
efpecially  as  he  believes  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged. 

Suppofe  then  that  cantharides  are  prefer- 
red to  excite  inflammation  in  fever,  the 
next  queftion  will  be  in  what  cafes  fuch  in- 
flammation fliould  be  produced. 

Suppofing  that  a  patient  is  feized  with  a  re- 
gular continued  fever,  and  that  the  pracTti- 
tioner  had  no  other  means  of  putting  a  flop 
to  the  difeafe  excepting  by  exciting  an  in- 
flammation ; 
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fiammation  ;  or  fuppofing  that  he  has  em- 
ployed preparations  of  antimony  or  other 
medicines  already  enumerated,  without  be- 
ing able  to  induce  a  crifis  in  the  fever;  or 
even  fuppofing  that  there  were  other  means 
of  inducing  a  crifis  to  the  fever  or  carrying- 
it  off  immediately  without  any  critical 
fymptoms ;  and  fuppofing  the  fever  was 
perfectly  regular  and  affedled  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  equally,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes  it  is 
often  w^orth  while  to  attempt  to  carry  off  or 
alleviate  the  fever,  by  exciting  an  inflamma- 
tion, by  means  of  cantharides  in  the  (kin  be- 
tween and  over  the  fcapulae  about  fix  inches 
fquare.  If  the  fever  Ihould  be  carried  off 
by  this  means,  the  inflammxation  may  be 
fuffered  to  go  off  and  the  blifter  to  heal. 

The  circumftances  being  the  fame,  and 
the  cantharides  having  beenapphed,  and  an 
inflammation  produced,  if  the  fever  ihould 
not  be  carried  off,  nor  in  the  leafl  alleviated, 
the  application  of  cantharides,  or  any  other 
ftimulant  to  produce  inflammation  a  fecond 
tim.e,  rarely  relieves  the  difeafe,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  v/orth  Vvdiiie  to  keep  up  or  re- 
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new  the  inflammation  of  that  part  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body ;  it  will  only  wear 
out  the  fyftem,  and  give  the  patient  a  lefs 
chance  of  fuftaining  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
the  difeafe 

Suppofing  the  circumftances  are  the  fame, 
and  the  difeafe  is  alleviated,  but  not  carried 
off,  it  may  be  advifeable  to  excite  a  new  in- 
flammation after  the  firfl:  is  carried  off*. 
If,  this  new  inflammation  fhould  not  carry 
off,  or  very  much  alleviate  the  whole  difeafe, 
a  third  inflammation  is  not  to  be  attempted. 
The  conftant  ftimulus  kept  up  by  the  reme- 
dies employed  to  excite  a  third  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  inflammation  itfelf,  will  wear 
out  the  patient  fo  much,  that  no  probable 
advantage  arifing  from  it  can  compenfate  for 
the  mifchief. 

When  a  patient  is  going  through  the 
long  progrefs  of  a  fever,  w^hich  takes  up 
perhaps  one  and  twenty  days,  or  even  longer, 
when  no  medicine  has  been  tried  or  has 
been  found  capable  of  preventing  it  conti- 
nuing its  ordinary  courfe,  the  practitioner, 
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and  much  more  thofe  about  the  patient,  lofe 
their  patience,  and  the  latter  wifh  that  the 
praftitioner  would  exert  himfelf,  and  do 
fomething  efficacious.  In  this  cafe  he  is 
often  compelled  by  thofe  about  the  patient  to 
apply  cantharides  to  excite  inflammation, 
notwithftanding  the  inflammation  will  pro- 
bably be  of  no  manner  of  ufe,  but  tend  to 
wear  out  the  patient.  The  relations  and 
nurfe,  and  by-fl:anders,  are  fatisfied  with 
what  they  call  a  fine  blifter,  and  the  pradi- 
tioner's  doing  fomething.  This  certainly 
ought  to  be  no  inducement  to  a  practitioner 
to  torment  the  patient  with  an  additional 
difeafe,  or  to  wxar  him  out  by  producing 
additional  adion,  and  fo  give  him  a  lefs 
chance  of  going  through  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  the  difeafe. 

It  happens  often  that  fome  part  of  the 
body  is  more  aflfedied  in  fever,  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  affeftion  of  the  fyftem  gene- 
rally. This  forms  an  irregularity  in  fever; 
but  not  to  have  to  recur  to  the  excitement  of 
inflammation  again,  the  author  m.eans  to 
'notice  it  here. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  there  is  a  much  greater  head- 
ach,  that  is,  pain  in  the  exterior  part  of  the 
forehead,  or  all  round  the  head,  than  in 
proportion  to  the  febrile  afFed:ion  of  the 
other  parts,  of  the  fyftem.  In  this  cafe,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  cantha- 
rides  applied  behind  the  ears,  fo  as  to  excite 
inflammation,  often  relieves  the  head-ach, 
and  fometimes  carries  off  the  whole  fever. 
The  fooner  the  inflamm.ation  is  excited,  the 
greater  is  its  power,  and  therefore  under 
fuch  circumftances  it  is  better  to  apply  them 
fo  as  to  excite  inflammation  and  occafion  a 
blifter,  in  the  firft  two  or  three  days  of  the 
fever. 

Sometimes  delirium  arifes  earlier  than  we 
fhould  exped:  from  the  other  appearances  of 
the  difeafe.  In  this  cafe,  an  inflammation 
produced  by  cantharides,  fo  as  to  occafion 
a  blifter  to  arife  on  the  head  after  removing 
the  hair,  or  on  the  Ikin  of  the  neck,  or  be- 
tween the  fcapulae,  has  fometimes  confider- 
able  eflfed:  in  diminifhing,  fometimes  car- 
ries off  the  delirium,  and  even  fometimes 
it  carries  off  the  whole  difeafe. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  breaft  is  more  affeded  than 
in  proportion  to  the  appearances  of  fever  in 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  there  is  for  inftance 
fometimes  a  greater  weight  and  oppreflion 
about  the  precordia,  than  for  the  appear- 
ances of  fever  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
fometimes  greater  difficulty  of  refpiration, 
attended  with  cough ;  fometimes  greater 
frequency  of  the  pulfe.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
when  they  arife  from  greater  affedlion  of 
the  breaft,  exciting  an  inflammation  in  the 
Ikin  over  the  fternum,  has  often  given  con- 
fiderable  relief,  fometimes  has  carried  off  the 
whole  fever. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  all  thefe  cafes  of 
topical  affeftion,  that  if  the  firft  inflamma- 
tion excited,  or  blifter  produced,  neither  al- 
leviates the  appearances  in  the  particular 
part  of  the  body,  nor  diminiilies  the  v/hole 
fever,  a  fecond  or  third  inflammation,  ex- 
cited by  cantharides  or  othcrwife,  hasfeldom 
any  beneficial  effe6l,  but  tends  to  irritate  the 
whole  fyftem  and  wear  out  the  patient,  fo 
as  to  render  him  unable  to  be  fapported 
through  the  remaining  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafc. 

If 
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If  the  inflammation  fo  excited-  fhould 
have  given  confiderable  relief,  in  that  cafe 
keeping  up  the  inflammation,  or  which  is 
preferable,  renewing  it  after  it  is  gone  off*, 
is  often  ufeful. 

In  all  cafes  where  inflammation  is  excited 
either  to  carry  off*  the  fever  totally,  or  to  al- 
leviate the  fymptoms  when  they  have  taken 
place  in  a  greater  proportion  in  one  part  than 
in  the  whole  fyfl:em,  the  fooner  it  is  ex- 
cited, the  more  it  is  likely  to  prove  ef- 
ficacious, excepting  there  fliould  be  great 
hardnefs,  fulnefs,  and  fl:rength  of  the  pulfe, 
and  other  appearances  which  w^ould  render 
evacuation  by  bleeding  neceflTary,  but  this  is 
rarely  the  cafe.  The  practice,  however, 
has  rather  been  to  leave  the  excitement  of 
inflammation  till  later  in  the  difeafe,  with  a 
view  perhaps  to  the  praditioner's  having 
fomething  to  do  to  fatisfy  the  patient  and 
bye-ftanders,  rather  than  appear  to  allow  the 
difeafe  to  go  through  its  ordinary  courfe. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  courfe  of  a 
regular  continued  fever  delirium  takes  place. 

This 
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This  delirium  has  been  defcribed  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  diflertation,  as  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds :  the  firft,  in  which  there  is  no 
appearance  of  aflPedion  of  the  brain,  either 
w4ien  the  patient  is  ahve,  or  upon  dilTec- 
tion  :  the  fecond,  in  which,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  ahve,  there  is  fulnefs  of  the  veffels 
of  the  eye,  flufhing  in  the  face,  and  on  dif- 
fedlion  the  veffels  of  the  brain  are  much 
fuller  of  blood  than  they  are  found  to  be  in 
men  killed  by  accidents,  which  have  noef- 
fedl  upon  the  brain. 

Both  thefe   fpecies  of  delirium  generally 
begin  towards  the  end  of  the  firft  week  of 
the  difeafe,  but  prevail   principally  in  the 
fecond  week.    In  the  fecond  fpecies,  taking 
away  blood  by  opening  the  external  jugular 
vein,  and  letting  five  or  fix  ounces  of  blood 
flow  out,  has  diminiflied  the  delirium  con- 
fiderably,  fometimes   has  carried  it  off  en- 
tirely, and  with  it  the  whole  fever.     The 
fame  effects  have  been  produced  by  apply- 
ing two,  or  three,  or  four  leeches,  and  al- 
lowing them  to  fail  off  of  themfelves,  and 
afterwards  applying  cloths  moiftened  witli 
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warm  water,  and  allowing  the  wounds  to 
bleed  for  four  or  five  hours.  This  laft  me- 
thod is  m.ore  efficacious.  In  fuch  cafes  of 
delirium,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  take  away 
a  fmall  quantity  of  blood.  The  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken  away  fhould  be  according 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient ;  if  his  ftrength 
be  much  diminiihed  by  the  fever,  or  other- 
wife,  the  application  of  one  leech  to  each 
temple  is  of  conliderable  ufe. 

Taking  away  blood  from  the  arm,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body  diftant  from  the  head, 
is  of  no  manner  of  ufe,  as  the  author  has 
feen  in  a  great  number  of  cafes.  It  was 
much  the  practice  about  the  year  1760,  to 
take  away  blood  from  the  arm  in  cafes  of 
delirium  of  both  kinds,  the  pradiitioners  be- 
lieving that  delirium  arofe  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain;  but  the  author  never  faw 
any  advantage  arife  from  this  practice. 

In  delirium  of  the  firft  kind,  where  there 
does  not  appear  any  fy m.ptom  of  f  ulnefs  of 
the  vefTels  of  the  brain,  the  author  has  not 
fcen  any  advantage  gained  by  taking  away 
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blood  in  any  way  from  the  head,  ot  from 
any  other  part  of  the  body. 

At  the  beginning  of  fever,  it  happens 
fometimes  that  very  violent  pain  takes  place 
in  the  forehead,  which  feels  to  the  patient  as 
if  it  affeded  the  integuments  of  the  cranium, 
and  were  merely  external.  In  this  cafe  the 
author  has  feen  three  or  four  leeches  applied 
to  the  temples  give  confiderable  relief  to 
the  patient  by  removing  the  pain,  and  fome- 
times they  have  carried  off  the  whole  fever. 

The  author  cannot  conceive  in  what  way 
fuch  evacuation  from  the  vellels  of  the  head 
(hould  be  of  ufe,  when  taking  away  blood 
from  a  diftapt  part  of  the  body  is  of  none. 
Every  man  verfed  in  anatom.y  muft  know, 
that  from  wdiatever  part  of  the  body  blood 
is  taken,  it  is  the  fame  blood,  excepting  for 
the  difference  there  is  between  arterial  and 
venous  blood,  which  are  to  be  converted 
the  one  into  the  other  in  a  few  feconds. 

The  veffels  of  the  exterior  part  of  the 

head  have  very  little  connexion  with  the 
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veffels  of  the  interior  parts,  fo  that  taking 
away  blood  from  the  temples  by  means  of 
leeches  can  have  very  little  influence  on  the 
circulation  of  the  niterior  parts.  The  reafon 
why  fuch  topical  evacuations  by  bleeding 
carry  oflF  or  diminilh  the  delirium  or  pain 
in  the  forehead,  or  ev(^n  fometimes  the 
whole  fever,  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  au- 
thor. The  only  thing  that  he  knows  with 
regard  to  it  is,  that  it  is  often  effedtual, 
which  was  long  ago  taught  to  him,  and 
which  he  has  found  confirmed  by  repeated 
experience. 

In  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  application 
of  all  the  remedies  employed  to  carry  off  or 
relieve  fever,  the  effed:  is  uncertain.  Some- 
times this  topical  evacuation  is  of  very  great 
advantage,  or  evidently  carries  off  the  fever 
without  occaiioning  any  of  the  appearances 
which  take  place  in  the  ordinary  criiis  of 
the  difcafe,  and  not  unfrequently  it  has  no 
effect  at  all.  As  fo  fmall  an  evacuation  can 
h  u'dly  be  of  any  difadvantage  to  the  patient, 
:'-  is  worth  while  to  employ  it  in  the  cafes 
wliich  have  been  enumerated. 

The 
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The  moft  confpicuous  appearance,  which 
takes  place  in  the  crilis  of  fever,  is  profufe 
fweating.  Whatever  fubftances,  therefore, 
tend  to  produce  profufe  fweating  fuggeft 
themfelves  as  remedies  proper  for  carrying 
off  the  difeafe.  Spices  are  among  the  fub- 
ftances which  tend  to  occalion  profufe  fweat- 
ing, and  have  therefore  been  conceived  to  be 
proper  remedies  for  carrying  off  the  dif- 
eafe. 

The  great  depreffion  of  ftrength,  and 
great  fenfe  of  coldnefs,  which  take  place  at 
the  attack  of  fever,  and  Vvhen  the  coldnefs 
is  gone  off  the  great  depreffion  of  ftrength 
which  continues,  fuggeft  the  propriety  of 
employing  fuch  powerful  ftimulants  as  pep- 
per, cinnamon,  nutmegs,  caplicum,  &c« 
to  prevent  the  patient  from  finking  under 
the  difeafe. 

The  impreffion  made  by  the  appearance 
of  weaknefs  in  the  patient,  and  by  feeing 
the  fever  carried  off  by  a  crifis  in  which 
profufe  fweating  takes  place,  has  determin- 
ed all  nations  in  the  beginning  of  medicine 
1^3  to 
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to  employ  fuch  powerful  ftimulants  as  the 
fpices  enumerated,  or  the  mofl  powerful 
they  could  procure,  to  produce  a  crifis  ; 
pradlitioners  have  alfo  employed  them  to 
fupport  the  ftrength  of  the  patient.  It  is 
not  till  medicine  has  fubfifted  for  a  long 
time  in  arty  country  which  has  had  no  com- 
munication with  others,  or  until  the  prac- 
tice of  other  nations  who  have  had  much 
longer  experience  in  medicine  has  been  com- 
municated to  them,  that  fuch  ftimulants 
have  been  thrown  afide,  or  the  cool  regimen, 
as  it  has  been  called,  has  come  into  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  obfervcd,  that  many 
practitioners  in  medicine  have  been  nearly 
or  totally  without  that  education,  which 
could  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
perience of  thofe  pradliitioners  who  went  be- 
fore them,  and  in  confequence  on  what 
ground  the  practice  of  medicine  is  founded. 
Unfortunately,  in  all  the  fchools  of  medi- 
cine, the  profefTors  have  been  more  anxious 
to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils  fomc 
hypothefis,  rather  than  a  true  hiftory  of  the 
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difeafes  they  have  treated  of,  or  the  efficacy 
of  tlie  remedies  which  have  been  employ- 
ed. 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  apphcation  of  fpices,  and  other 
powerful  ftimiilants,  flioiild  often  be  re-in- 
troduced. The  fame  depreffion  of  flrength, 
which  originally  brought  fpices  and  other 
inch  ftimulants  into  pradlice,  and  the  pro- 
fufe  fweating  which  takes  place  in  the  crifis 
of  the  difeafe,  have  made  untaught  and  un- 
experienced praditioners  fiill  into  the  fame 
train  of  thought,  and  the  fame  pradrice  that 
prevailed  in  the  rude  ftate  of  medicine,  that 
is,  to  keep  up  the  force  of  the  patient,  or  to 
bring  on  fweating,  fuppofing  by  that  means 
to  occallon  a  crifis  in  the  fever.  This  is 
called  the  warm  regimen,  and  ha^  been 
thus  brought  forv/ard  repeatedly. 

For  the  fame  purpofe  the  patient  has  beer> 
kept  in  an  air  of  a  very  warm  temperature, 
and  covered  with  bed-clothes  that  are  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  and  v/ith  the  fame  cf- 
ieft. 

K  3  It 
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It  has  been  already  fliewn,  that  ftimulat- 
ing  the  body  when  there  is  depreflion  of 
ftrength^  but  not  adlual  weaknefs,  is  a  means 
of  exhaufting  the  powers  of  the  fyftem  in- 
ftead  of  increafing  them.  It  remains  to  be  en- 
quired whether  fweating,  produced  by  fim- 
pie  ftimulants,  or  keeping  the  patient  in  a 
warm  atmofphere,  or  loaded  with  clothes, 
wall  produce  a  crifis  or  carry  off  the  dii- 
eafe. 

Sweating  alone  does  certainly  not  carry  oft 
a  regular  continued  fever.  Every  pra6li- 
tioner,  who  has  feen  a  moderate  number  of 
patients  afflidled  with  regular  continued  fe- 
vers, mull  have  obferved  fweating  frequent- 
ly take  place  without  carrying  off,  or  even 
producing  the  fmalleft  alleviation  of  the 
difeafe. 

In  the  crifis  of  fever,  there  is  not  fweat- 
.  ing  alone,  but  a  univerfal  increafe  of  the 
fecretions.  The  tongue  becomes  mcift, 
the  cruft  covering  it  is  exfoliated ;  a  laxity 
takes  place  in  the  inteftines,  fometimes  a 
confiderable  purging  j  the  fkin  regains  its 

healthy 
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healthy  appearance,  and  is  no  longer  con- 
tradled  upon  the  mufcles ;  a  relaxation 
every  where  takes  place.  None  of  thefe 
other  appearances  happen  when  fweating  is 
produced  by  ftimulants,  or  keeping  the  pa- 
tient in  a  warm  atmofphere,  or  covered  with 
clothes,  non-condud:ors  of  heat  :  oil  the 
contrary,  the  mouth  becomes  more  parched 
and  drier,  and  the  thiril  is  increafed;  the 
inteilinal  canal  is  more  conftipated ;  the  pa- 
tient is  far  from  being  relieved  from  any 
part  of  the  difeafe, 

H  If  therefore  the  attempt  to  carry  ofF  the 
difeafe  by  flimulating  by  means  of  the  re- 
medies enumerated,  or  keeping  the  patient 
hot,  is  viewed  in  any  light,  it  is  to  be 
totally  rejected. 

It  happens  not  uncommonly  in  the  human 
body,  that  a  mufcie  contratfls  without  any 
volition  in  the  man,  or  even  againft  and 
contrary  to  his  will,  and  w^hen  there  is  no 
apparent  flimulus  applied  either  to  the  part 
itfelf,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  fyftem. 
Although  this  contradlion  is  often,  in  a 
K  4  very 
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very  great  degree,  yet  the  two  ends  of  the 
mufcle  cannot  be  brought  nearer  each  other, 
becaufe  it  is  counteradted  :  in  this  cafe  the 
body  of  the  mufcle  generally  fwells,  and 
occafions  pain  to  a  violent  degree.  This 
contradiion  has  been  called  fpafm. 

This  kind  of  contraction  takes  place  not 
only  where  there  are  evident  mufcular  fibres 
of  a  red  colour,  but  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  which  have  a  pov/er  of  contrac- 
tion fimilar  to  mufcular  contraction,  and  not 
at  all   depending  on  their  elafticity.     For 
example,  the  gaftrocnemii  mufcles  of  the# 
leg  contrad:  without  any  vohtion  or  againfl 
the  volition,  and  without  any  ftimulus  be- 
ing  applied ;    the    belly    of    the    mufcles 
fwells,  and  is  extremely  painful ;  fo  in  like 
manner  the  fkin  contradts  upon  the  interior 
parts,  and  produces  an  uncafy  or  painful 
fenfation  without  the  patient's  volition,  and 
when  no  apparent  flimulus  is  applied. 

That  there  is  fome  caufe  for  fuch  contrac- 
tion taking  place  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  a  caufe  that  is  imperceptible. 

Such 
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Such  contra(5lions  are  called  fpafrn,  pro- 
perly and  ftriclly  fpeaking.  Conti-actions 
which' arife  from  ftimuli,  applied  either  to 
the  part  itfelf  or  to  fome  other  part  of  the 
body  or  from  affed:ions  of  the  mind,  have 
been  called  in  a  vague  fenfe  fpafms  likewife. 

The  contra(fl:ions  v/hich,  ftricily  fpeak- 
ing, are  called  fpafms,  fometimes  laft  for  a 
very  fliort  time,  not  above  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  go  off;  fometimes  they  continue 
for  a  more  confiderable  length  of  time,  and 
produce  aff^(fl:ions  of  the  fyftem  which  have 
been  fatal.  The  fpafm  of  the  mufclcs  of 
the  leg  for  inftance,  which  is  called  the 
cramp,  does  not  laft  above  a  minute  or  two  ; 
it  goes  off,  leaving  a  degree  of  forenefs  be- 
hind. A  fpafm  of  the  annular  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  inteflines  continues  for  two  or 
three  days  ;  it  produces  extreme  pain  in  the 
part,  and  a  more  frequent  contradiion  of 
the  heart,  and  in  confequence  more  fre- 
quent pulfation  of  the  arteries,  fo  that  they 
often  beat  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  in  a  minute.  A  great  depref- 
iion  of  ftrength  in  the  Vvhole  iyfiem  comes 

on. 
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on,  a  lofs  of  appetite,  difEcuky  of  refpira- 
tion,  and  derangement  of  all  the  other  func- 
tions of  the  fyftem  take  place ;  fometimes 
the  effects  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours. 

It  has  already  been  fhewn,  that  in  fever 
there  is  contracStion  of  the  parts  which  have 
mufcular  power  generally,  and  that  fever 
often  arifes  from  caufes  perfed:ly  unknown* 
Here  is,  therefore,  a  contraftion  in  certain 
points  fimilar  to  what  is  called  fpafm ; 
fome  pradlitioners  have,  therefore,  confi- 
dered  fever  as  a  fpafmodic  difeafe,  and  the 
whole  of  it  as  coniifting  entirely  of  a  fpaf- 
modic contradlion  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  have  a  power  of  mufcular  con- 
traction totally  independent  of  their  eladicity. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  con- 
tractions of  the  various  moving  parts  is  but 
a  part  of  the  difeafe;  there  is,  befides  this 
contraction,  a  depreffion  of  the  powers  of 
the  body.  This  arifes  even  before  there  is. 
any  appearance  of  contraction,  and  in  many 
cafes  it  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  either 

to 
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to  the  degree  or  univerfality  of  the  con- 
tra^flion.  This  depreilion  continues  in 
many  inflances  when  the  contradion  in 
many  parts  of  the  body  is  gone  off.  There  is 
likewife  a  regularity  in  the  attacks,  hot  fits, 
and  crifis  of  the  difeafe,  not  at  all  fimilar 
to  what  happens  in  thofe  contradiions  which 
are  called  fpafmodic,  thefe  being  almoil  al- 
ways vague  and  irregular. 

There  are  certain  remedies  w^hich,  being 
applied  to  the  llomach  or  Ikin,  or  fome 
other  parts  of  the  body  of  a  patient  aifecft- 
ed  wdth  fpafmodic  contractions,  in  many 
inftances  will  imm^ediately  carry  off  the 
fpafm.  In  a  fpafmodic  contradion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  aether  pour- 
ed upon  the  fkin  of  the  leg  will,  in  fome 
cafes,  immediately  carry  off  the  contrac- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  thefe 
medicines,  that  they  have  fomething  pecu- 
liar in  tafte  and  fmell,  which  we  liave  not 
fufficient  words  to  exprefs ;  indeed  we 
have  few  words   to  exprefs    the  ieniarions 

wdiich 
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which  we  receive  from  the  tafte  and  fmelL 
Thefe  fenlktions  are  at  leaft,  at  firft,  v/hat 
we  call  fetid  to  the  fmeli ;  their  particular 
odor  has  given  a  diilinclion  to  thefe  re- 
medies.   ' 

Thofe  which  wt  commonly  call  antifpaf- 
modic,  are  feme  plants  of  the  natural 
clafs  of  ringent  flowers,  by  Linnseus, 
called  didynamia  gymnofpermia,  fuch  as 
mentha  pulegium,  &c.  Some  of  the  natu- 
ral clafs  of  um.belliferous  plants,  which 
come  under  the  pentandria  digynca  of 
Linnseus,  as  ferulla  alfafostida,  &c.  fome 
plants  which  have  compound  flowers,  mofl; 
of  which  are  contained  in  the  fyngene- 
lia  of  Linnaeus,  as  matricaria,  &c. ;  fome 
medicines,  the  product  of  chemical  pro- 
ceflTes,  fuch  as  aether,  &c. ;  fome  found  in 
animals,  as  mufl^,  &c.  Mofl:  of  thefe 
have  been  ufed  to  take  off  fpafmodic  af- 
fedions,  and  feveral  of  them  have  been 
ufed  in  fever,  with  a  view  of  taking  off* 
fever  immediately,  or  gradually  diminifliing 
the  difeafe. 


It 
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It  has  been  already  faid,  that  sether  and 
oleum  vini,  dillolvcd  in  alcohol,  fometimes 
produce  lleep,  in  which  fleep  a  criiis  of 
the  fever  now  and  then  takes  place,  and  the 
difeafe  is  entirely  carried  off;  but  this  has 
been  fufficiently  treated  of  in  tlie  iirft  part 
of  this  diiTertation. 

Reiinous  fubilances,  fuch  as  galba- 
num,  fagapenum,  oppoponax,  &c.  have 
Ibmetimes  been  made  ufe  of,  but  rather  as 
laxatives,  than  with  a  view  of  carrying  off 
the  difeafe.  AiTafcetida,  gum  ammoniac, 
procured  from  the  fame  clafs  of  umbellife- 
rous plants,  though  they  have  been  much 
employed  as  antifpafmodics  in  other  difeafcs, 
yet  as  far  as  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  author,  they  have  not  been  made  ufe  of 
with  a  view  of  carrying  off  or  diminifhing 
fever. 

Mufk  has  been  employed,  in  many  cafes, 
towards  the  end  of  a  regular  fever,  where 
the  ftrength  has  been  miuch  diminiflied,  with 
a  view  however  rather  of  ftimulating  and 
keeping  up  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  than 

as 
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as  a  medicine  applicable  to  the  carrying  off 
or  alleviating  the  fever  itfelf :  it  certainly, 
as  far  as  the  author  can  judge  from  frequent 
experience,  has  been  of  little  ufe  in  either 
fupporting  the  ftrength  or  alleviating  the 
difeafe. 

Caftor  has  been  employed  in  many  in- 
ftances,  but  efpecially  along  with  fmall 
dofes  of  opium,  as  has  been  defcribed  in  the 
formiCr  part  of  this  differtation.  The  au- 
thor thinks  he  can  fay,  from  his  experience, 
this  has  been  done  with  very  confiderable  ad- 
vantage in  affifting  the  opium  m  producing 
a  degree  of  ftupor  and  fleep,  fo  as  confi- 
derably  to  alleviate  the  difeafe. 

Camphor,  a  very  peculiar  fubftance, 
produced  by  the  cryftallization  of  the  elfen- 
tial  oil  of  the  laurus  camphorifera,  and 
found  often  in  cavities  formed  by  the  crack- 
ing of  the  tree  itfelf,  has  been  very  much 
vifed,  particularly  in  the  fecond  and  third 
weeks  of  a  regular  continued  fever. 

This  fubftance  has  been  fo  much  and  fo 
univerfally  employed  by  the  -very  firft  prac- 
titioners 
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tloners  in  medicine,  bv  thofe  of  the  crreateft 
fkill  as  well  as  of  reputation,  that  the  au- 
thor's pradlicecan  be  put  in  no  competiticu 
with  their  opinion.  There  are  many  things, 
how^ever,  that  make  him  dubious  of  its  effi- 
cacy, either  in  alleviating  or  carrying  off 
the  difeafe.  In  the  firft  place,  he  has  fi'e- 
quently  employed  and  omitted  it  throughout 
the  fecond  and  third  weeks  of  a  regular 
continued  fever,  in  fimilar  cafes,  without 
obferving  that  the  fever  was  more  alleviated 
in  the  patients  who  made  ufe  of  the  cam- 
phor, thdn  it  was  in  thofe  patients  who  did 
not  make  ufe  of  it. 

In  the  fecond  place,  tlie  dofe  which  has 
been  commonly  employed  in  w^hat  is  called, 
the  camphor  mixture,  cannot  poffibly 
amount  to  tw^o  grains,  whereas  the  author 
has  frequently  exhibited  to  patients  in  regu- 
lar continued  fevers  upwards  of  ten  grains, 
and  to  patients  in  other  difeafes  twenty, 
forty,  and  even  fixty  grains  of  camphor, 
wdthout  producing  in  moft  cafes  any  fenfible 
effedl.  Sometimes  indeed  when  given  in  the 
quantity  of  thirty  grains  and  upwards,  it 
has  occafioned  a  little  giddinefs  and  flupor, 
3  which 
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which  however  have  foon  gone  off.  He  docs 
not  think,  therefore,  that  in  fo  fmall  a  dofe 
it  can  be  very  efficacious. 

Again,  in  a  fever  which  is  running  on  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  in  which  no  effica- 
cious medicines  have  been  employed  with 
fuccefs,butthe  difeafehas  gone  on  in  its  ordi- 
nary courfe,  the  flavour  of  camphor  gives  the 
appearance  of  the  practitioner's  doing  fome- 
thing  efficacious,  or  at  leaft  attempting  to 
do  fonlething  while  he  is  regarding  the 
progrefs  of  a  fever  purfuing  its  ordinary 
courfe.  It  is  wearifome  to  the  patient,  as 
well  as  to  the  bye-ftanders  and  to  the  prac- 
titioner, to  conceive  that  no  remedy  having 
any  efficacy  can  be  exhibited.  This,  the 
author  fufpefts,  has  been  the  caufe  that 
camphor  has  been  exhibited  ;  its  flavour, 
however,  often  dilagrees  with  the  patient's 
ftomach,  and  produces  iicknefs  or  naufea 
that  prevents  him  from  ufing  food  of  fuffi- 
cient  nourifhment. 

The  author  has  all  along  confidered  a  re- 
gular continued  fever  to  be  fimilar  to  a  re- 
gular 
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gular  intermittent,  confifting  of  ephemerae 
following  after  each  orher  at  certain  periods 
of  time.  He  has  faid  that  the  difference 
between  an  ephemera  and  an  intermittent  is, 
that  an  ephemera  confifts  of  one  attack  of 
fever  only,  w^hile  a  regular  intermittent  con- 
fifts of  feveral  paroxyfms  of  fever  following 
after  one  another,  one  paroxyfm  going 
oft  entirely,  before  the  next  paroxyfm  begins 
to  take  place,  and  the  patient  appearing 
in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxyfms  nearly  or 
entirely  in  perfed:  health,  as  far  as  is  fenfi- 
ble  to  the  practitioner  or  the  patient. 

He  has  alfo  faid,  that  the  bark  of  th6 
cinchona  being  exhibited  during  the  interval 
between  the  paroxyfms  of  a  regular  inter- 
mittent, has  a  power  of  preventing  a  frefh 
paroxyfm  from  making  its  appearance,  to 
that  the  patient  fliall  continue  in  perfeft 
health.  He  has  faid  alfo,  that  the  difference 
between  a  regular  intermittent  and  a  re- 
gular continued  fever  is,  that  the  pa- 
roxyfms of  the  intermittent  are  terminated 
by  crifis,  but  that  in  a  continued  fever  a 
new  acceffion  takes  place  before  the  crifis  of 
L  the 
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the  former  paroxyfm  begins.  If  it  be  tmc 
tlien  that  a  regular  continued  fever  differs  only 
from  a  regular  intermittent  in  the  paroxyfm 
of  the  continued  fever  not  having  reached 
the  period  of  a  crifis  before  a  new  paroxyfm 
takes  place,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  if  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  cin- 
chona was  exhibited  during  a  previous  pa- 
roxyfm of  the  fever,  that  it  would  prevent 
the  next  paroxyfm  from  taking  place,  and 
give  time  for  the  prefent  paroxyfm  to  reach 
its  crifis,  or  gradually  fubfide. 

This  reafoning  is  fo  obvious,  that  many 
pradtitioners  have  given  large  dofes  of  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting another  paroxyfm  from  taking 
place  in  a  regular  continued  fever,  and  fo 
carrying  off  the  difeafe.  Many  pradlition- 
crs  have  likewife  exhibited  it,  without  any 
other  reafon  than  that  if  the  bark  of  the  cin- 
chona cures  an  intermittent  fever,  it  ought 
alfo  to  cure  a  continued  fever.  Both  thefe 
fets  of  pradtitioners  have  employed  the  bark 
of  the  cinchona  in  powder  to  the  quantity 
of  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  in  twenty- 
four 
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four  hours,  and  in  fcveral  inflances  with 
fuccefs.  The  fever  in  this  cafe  fometimes 
has  been  carried  off  with  an  evident  crifis, 
happening  later  than  the  crilis"  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  in  which  it  was  given  would  have 
taken  place^  and  the  fever  has  not  returned, 
or  the  fymptoms  have  gradually  difappeared 
in  lefs  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  pa- 
tient has  been  reflored  to  health. 

When  a  young  pradlitioner  has  fucceeded 
with  any  medicine  in  carrying  off  a  difeafe 
once,  he  always  experts  to  fucceed ;  as  Syden- 
ham obferves  of  himfelf  when  he  employed 
the  juice  of  the  fpina  cervina  in  dropfy.  In 
like  manner,  the  exhibition  of  the  bark  of 
the  cinchona  having  fucceeded  in  fome  cafes 
in  carrying  off  a  continued  fever,  thefe 
practitioners  have  been  warm  in  their  re- 
commendation of  it  in  all  cafes  of  the  dif- 
eafe ;  after  a  little  time,  however,  moft  of 
them  have  left  off  the  practice,  finding  it  far 
from  fucceeding  always.  If  it  had  even 
fucceeded  fometimes,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  patient,  they  would  not  have  been 
prevented  from  employing  it,  efpecially 
L  2  when 
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•when  they  had  committed  themfclves  by 
teftifying  its  efficacy  in  the  ftrongeft  terms. 

The  author  has  feen  many  cafes  in  which 
it  has  been  employed  in  a  regular  continued 
fever,  fometimes  with  fuccefs,  but  it  has 
much  oftener  failed  of  fuccefs.  Where  it 
has  failed,  the  relaxations  which  began  to 
take  place  in  the  difeafe  have  been  much  di- 
minilhed,  the  pulfe  has  become  more  fre- 
quent in  the  morning,  the  head-ach  more 
confiderable,  the  (kin  drier,  the  tongue  co- 
vered with  a  thicker  fur,  the  coftivenefs 
greater,  if  the  patient  was  not  thrown  into 
a  purging,  the  oppreffion  upon  the  precordia 
greater,  and  likewife  the  difficulty  of  refpi- 
ration  increafed.  On  the  following  evening 
the  head  has  alfo  been  much  more  affed:ed, 
that  is,  the  confufion  and  delirium  have  been 
much  more  confiderable,  and  the  patient  al- 
together worfe  than  he  probably  would  have 
been  if  no  remedy  whatever  had  been  exhi- 
bited, and  there  has  been  lefs  chance  of  crifis 
in  the  fever,  and  it  has  been  longer  of  being 
worn  out. 


In 
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In  a  regular  continued  fever,  therefore, 
the  bark  of  the  cinchona  feems  to  have  a 
greater  chance  of  doing  mifchief  than  good, 
if  it  be  employed  in  large  dofes,  fo  as  to 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  difeafe  at  once.  In 
certain  irregularities  of  continued  fever,  it 
may  be  advifeable  to  employ  it  with  a  view 
of  preventing  the  fubfequent  attacks  of  the 
difeafe,  or  in  fmaller  dofes,  fo  as  to  fupport 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  but  thefe  confi- 
derations  will  be  the  fubjedl  of  a  future  dif- 
fer tation. 

The  author  has  now  enumerated  the  fe- 
veral  clalTes  of  medicines  which  have  been 
employed  to  terminate  a  fever  fooner  than  it 
Would  be  terminated  in  its  ordinary  pro- 
grefs,  or  alleviate  the  difeafe,  fo  that  it  fhall 
go  through  its  progrefs  with  lefs  danger  to 
the  patient,  by  rendering  the  fymptoms  lefs 
violent,  excepting  fpmc  few  which  he 
hardly  thinks  worthy  of  notice.  Small 
dofes  of  ceruiTa  acetata  were  employed 
by  Gaubius,  and  other  medicines  have 
been  recommended  by  other  phyiicians, 
which  have  never,  as  far  as  the  author 
L  3  knows. 
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knows,  come  into  general  pradice  in  any 
country,  or  have  been  ufeful. 

The  author  has  now  pointed  out  the  ap- 
pearances which  take  place  at  the  beginning 
of  a  continued  fever,  lliewn  thofe  that  take 
place  during  the  courfe  of  the  diieafe,  at 
what  time,  and  how  they  take  place,  and 
how  they  continue  until  the  difeafe  deftroyS 
the  patient,  goes  off  by  crifis,  or  wears  it- 
felf  gradually  but.  He  has  alfo  endeavour- 
ed to  point  out  what  attentions  are  to  be  paid 
to  the  patient  on  leaving  the  difeafe  to  purfue 
its  ordinary  courfe.  He  has  alfo  endea- 
voured to  fhew  thofe  means  which  have 
been  employed  to  ihorten  the  difeafe,  fo  as 
to  reftore  the  patient  to  his  pnftine  health, 
w^ithout  leaving  it  to  terminate  itfelf  by  a 
crifis,  or  wear  itfelf  out. 

One  thing,  however,  is  ftill  left.  The 
author  has  faid,  that  in  a  regular  continued 
fever  there  is  always  depreffion  of  ftrength, 
and  that  depreffion  of  ftrength  fometimes 
rifes  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  occafion  putrefac- 
tion of  the  fluids.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
cafe  in  the  greateft  number  of  regular  conti- 
nued 
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nued  fevers,  and  does  not  happen  perhaps 
once  in  an  hundred  cafes  of  the  difeafe 
in  all  its  forms  and  varieties.  The  author, 
however,  could  not  pafs  over  this  fymp- 
tom  in  defcribing  regular  continued  fever, 
becaufe,  according  to  his  opinion,  this  ap- 
pearance of  putrefadlion  always  depends 
upon  depreffion  of  ftrength  ;  he  therefore 
has  defcribed  the  appearance  of  putrefaction, 
and  fhewn  that  if  it  did  take  place,  it  en- 
dangered the  life  of  the  patient  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

As  therefore  fymptoms  of  putrefaction 
have  been  defcribed  as  takirJg  place  from  de- 
preffion of  ftrength,  a  conftant  part  of 
fever,  and  when  this  depreffion  of  ftrength 
takes  place  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  produce 
putrefaction  of  the  fluids,  the  putrefacftion 
endangers  the  life  of  the  patient,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  enquire  what  means  may  be 
employed  to  prevent  or  remove  this  fymp- 
tom,  or  counterad  it  fo  as  to  preferve  the  life 
of  the  patient. 

All  animal  folids  and  fluids,  which  are 

employed  for  any  of  the  purpofes  of  life, 

L  4  confift 


confift  of  a  folid  fubftance  combined  with 
water.  This  folid  fubilance  the  author  has 
called  by  the  generic  term  of  animal  mucilage; 
and  this  acceptation  of  the  term  mucilage  has 
pow,  at  leaft  in  this  country,  Great  Britain, 
been  almofl:  generally  adopted. 

There  are  fluids  contained  in  animals, 
which  have  either  no  mucilage  in  them, 
or  fuch  a  fmall  quantity,  as  to  be  in  no 
proportion  worth  attending  to,  not  in  the 
quantity  of  an  hundredth  part  of  the  whole, 
Thefe,  however,  are  all  excrementitious 
fluids  which  are  no  longer  ufeful,  and  which 
are  in  their  way  to  be  evacuated, 

The  mucilages  which  form  the  folids 
and  fluids  along  with  water,  which  are  em^ 
ployed  in  the  living  body,  have  various 
properties, 

Some  combine  with  water  fo  as  to  form 
folids,  fuch  as  the  mucilage  of  the  mem- 
branes, fibres,  and  cartilages  of  the  body; 
fome  combine  with  water  fo  as  to  form 
fluids,  fuch  as  the  mucilage  of  the  ferum, 

coagulable 
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coagulable  lymph,  bile,  &c. ;  fome  arc 
perfedlly  colourlefs,  infipid,  and  inodorous, 
fuch  as  the  true  lldn,  the  ferum,  &c, ;  fome 
are  coloured,  fuch  as  the  mucilage  of  the 
bile,  which  is  yellow,  and  the  mucilage  of 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  \vhich  is  red; 
fome  have  a  tafte,  as  the  mucilage  of  the 
bile  has  a  bitter  tafte.  All  thefe  properties 
remain  perfed:  while  the  different  mucilages 
are  performing  their  offices  in  a  living  body. 

If  any  of  thefe  mucikges  be  taken  out 
of  the  living  body  of  an  animal,  and  allow- 
ed to  die  inftead  of  retaining  the  properties 
that  they  had  while  in  the  body  and  alive,  in 
a  fhort  time  thefe  properties  are  by  degrees 
altered  and  loft,  and  the  matter  of  thefe 
mucilages  acquires  new  properties  totally 
different  from  thofe  that  they  had  during  the 
time  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  living- 
body, 

'  When  either  a  folid  or  a  fluid  is  taken 
put  of  a  living  body,  there  are  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  to  which  it  is  expofed  which  are 
different  from  thofe  from  which  it  was  in 

when 
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when  it  was  in  the  body  of  a  living  animal, 
befides  that  it  can  no  longer  now  be  confi- 
dered  as  aUve.  It  may  then  be  owing  to  fome 
of  thefe  circumftances  in  which  the  animal 
mucilage  is  placed,  when  out  of  the  living 
body,  independent  of  its  lofingits  life,  that 
fuch  change  in  its  properties  may  arife.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  enquired,  whether  thefe 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  properties  of 
an  animal  mucilage,  when  taken  out  of  the 
body  and  deprived  of  life,  arife  from  its  be- 
ing merely  deprived  of  life,  or  from  the 
other  new  circumiftances  into  which  it  is  put. 

Certain  animal  mucilages,  on  being  de- 
prived of  life,  lofe  many  of  their  proper- 
ties which  they  had  when  they  were  alive,  as 
foon  as  the  life  ceafes  in  them.  All  the  folid 
parts  of  an  animal  which  are  capable  of 
contra6ting,  fo  as  to  become  fhorter  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  not  alive,  are  con- 
ftantly  contrafted  to  a  greater  degree  when 
alive,  than  they  would  contradl  from  their 
elafticity.  This  contraction  ceafes  when 
they  are  dead;  they  are  always,  therefore, 
longer  in  a  dead  body  than  in  a  living 
body,  even  when  they  retain  all  their  che- 
mical 
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mical  properties ;  (that  is  to  fay,  the  pro- 
perties that  diftinguifli  them  from  any  other 
fpecies  of  matter)  as  well  as  their  mechani- 
cal properties.  This  propofition  admits, 
however,  of  fome  abatement;  a  folid,  ca* 
pable  of  contradiion  when  an  anim.al  is 
alive,  and  exerting  that  power  of  contrac- 
tion fo  as  to  become  fhorter,  requires  a 
greater  force  to  break  it,  than  if  it  was  not: 
to  exert  its  power  of  contraction ;  for  it 
contradls  by  its  particles  coming  nearer  one 
another  in  the  dirediion  in  which  it  con-, 
tradts,  but  it  breaks  by  its  particles  going  to 
a  greater  diflance  from  each  other  in  the 
fame  direction;  but  particles  cannot  come 
nearer  each  other  in  one  direction,  and  go 
to  a  greater  diftance  from  each  other  in  the 
fame  direftion  in  the  fame  inftant  of  time ; 
therefore  the  power  which  the  particles  ex- 
ert in  coming  nearer  each  other,  in  confe- 
quence  of  being  alive,  will  refifl:  any  power 
which  endeavours  to  draw  them  to  a  diftance 
from  each  other  whatever  it  may  be,  or  in 
other  words,  a  living  moving  part,  by  its 
conftant  contraction  depending  upon  life, 
will  refift  any  mechanical  power  which  at- 
tempts to  break  it. 

As 
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As  thus  the  mechanical  properties  of  a 
living  folid  differ  in   fome  refpecSs    from 
thofe  of  the  fame   folid  immediately  upon 
its  death,  fo  likewife  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  living  folids  or  fluids,  confidered  as 
alive,    or    as   afted    upon    by   the  living 
folids     contained    in    them,     differ    from 
the  chemical  properties  that  they  have  im- 
mediately upon  their   death.     If  a  certain 
quantity  of  kali  purum,  a  fcruple  for  in- 
fiance,  be  applied  to  any  living  folid  in  the 
body,  it  v^ill  unite  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  mucilage  of  the  folids,  and  form  a 
faponaceous  fubflance,  perhaps  half  a  dramj 
if  the  fame  quantity  of  pure  kali  be  applied 
to  the  fame  foUd  jufl  when  it  has  loft  its  life, 
it  will  unite  with  a  much  larger  quantity, 
perhaps  a  drachm ;  it  will  therefore  com- 
bine with  a  larger  quantity  in  the  dead  thau 
in  the  living  body. 

The  mucilage  of  the  coagulable  lymph, 
contained  in  the  blood-veffels,  is  either  alivQ 
itfelf  when  fo  contained,  or  afted  upon  by 
the  living  blood-veffels,  and  is  in  confe- 
quence  perfectly  foluble  in  water ;  if  it  be 
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cxtravafated  into  any  cavity  of  the  body,  or 
if  it  be  thrown  from  the  blood-veffels  out  of 
the  body,  although  in  all  other  fenfible  cir- 
cumftances  it  be  in  the  fame  fituation  as  it 
was  in  when  it  was  contained  in  the  blood- 
veffels,  it  becomes  infoluble  in  water,  fepa- 
rates  from  the  water  in  which  it  was  before 
diffolved  and  becomes  folid,  or,  according 
to  the  ordinary  term,  coagulates. 

It  is  not  therefore  ftridlly  true,  that  the 
folids  and  fluids  of  a  living  body  retain  ex- 
actly the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties 
which  they  had  when  alive  the  inftant  they 
die.  There  are  fome  procelfes  which  do  not 
go  on  in  animal  mucilages  when  alive,  in 
w^hatever  circumftances  they  are,  w^hich  go 
on  under  the  fame  chemical  circumftances 
when  the  fame  animal  mucilage  is  dead. 

When  an  animal  mucilage  is  alive,  it 
continues  fluid  or  foluble  in  water,  or  not 
foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  form  a  fluid  or  a 
folid  with  the  water  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined, of  an  equal  degree  of  foftnefs  or 
firmnefs  if  it  be  a  folid,  and  with  an  equal 
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degree  of  adhelivenefs  or  limpldnefs.  If  i! 
be  a  fluid  ;  it  continues  of  the  fame  colour^ 
tafte  and  fmell.  The  moment  that  it  dies,  it 
lofes  thofe  mechanical  and  chem.ical  proper- 
ties; a  mucilage,  therefore,  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  fame  mechanical  and  chemical 
laws  when  alive,  as  w4ien  it  is  dead. 

As  foon  as  an  animal  mucilage  dies,  it 
becomes  fubjed:  to  various  chemical  changes, 
when  put  under  certain  circumftances,  to 
which  it  was  not  fubjed:  w^hen  alive.  One 
of  thefe  proceffes  is  known  by  the  name  of 
putrefaction.  If  a  dead  animal  mucilage 
combined  with  water,  fo  as  to  form  a 
flexible  folid,  is  placed  in  a  heat  be- 
tween 45  and  150  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  putrefaction  begins  to 
take  piace ;  this  happens  mofl  readily  in  a 
heat  of  about  an  hundred  degrees,  if  the  mafs 
be  moderately  expofed  to  the  air  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it 
which  is  called  pure  or  refpirable  air. 

The  appearances  which  take  place  in  a 
dead  folid  under  thefe  circumftances  are,  that 

the 
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the  whole  of  it  lofes  its  firmnefs,  that  is^ 
it  is  pulled  to  pieces  with  lefs  external  force; 
it  feels  more  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  if  it 
be  wafhed  with  water  heated  to  about  fifty 
or  fixty  degrees,  a  part  of  it  difTolves  in  that 
w^ater. 

If  it  be  the  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
they  become  of  a  darker  red  colour  after 
ftanding  for  fome  time,  and  upon  examin- 
ing them  with  a  microfcope,  fome  of  them 
appear  broke  into  two,  and  look  like  half 
moons,  and  fometimes  into  feveral  pieces 
like  other  fedions  of  a  fphere,  and  fome 
appear  ft  ill  fpherical,  but  of  lefs  diameter, 
and  by  degrees  diflblve  in  the  ferum,  giving 
it  a  reddifli  colour.  They  likewife  redden 
the  mucilage  of  the  coagulable  lymph.  If 
the  coagulable  lymph  be  extra  va  fa  ted,  or  re- 
mains in  the  large  veiTels  of  animals  after 
they  are  dead,  it  coagulates  into  a  very  firm 
fubftance,  which  by  putrefaftion  becomes 
eafier  to  break  down,  has  a  clammy  feel, 
and  part  of  it  is  rendered  foluble  in  water, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fluid.  The  mucilage  o:  the 
ferum  which,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
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living  body  coagulates,  if  heated  to  om 
hundred  and  fixty-five  degrees,  into  a  firm 
folid  mafs,  when  it  undergoes  this  pro^ 
cefs,  if  heated  to  that  degree,  it  coagulates 
into  a  loofer  mafs,  and  fome  of  it  not  at  all* 
Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  other  mu^ 
cilages  of  the  body  when  putrefadtion  juft 
begins. 

In  like  manner,  the  other  fluids  of  the 
body  lofe  the  properties  which  they  had  be- 
fore putrefaction  began. 

If  the  putrefadion  continues,  the  changes 
which  take  place  do  not  happen  in  the  whole 
matter  which  is  to  putrify  at  once*  In  the 
firft  ftage,  the  whole  of  a  folid  fibre  does 
not  at  once  become  foluble  in  water,  fo  as 
to  form  a  fluid,  but  part  of  it  becomes  fo- 
luble in  water,  and  the  other  part  remains 
without  changing  its  properties  in  the  leaft. 
In  like  manner,  the  whole  of  the  red  parti- 
cles of  the  blood  are  not  broke  down  into 
fmaller  particles,  but  fome  of  them  remain 
quite  perfedl,  and  have  that  form  they  had 
v/hen  taken  from  the  animal  in  per  fed:  health, 

whatever 
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whatever  that  form  may  be,  for  theif 
form  has  been  difputed,  and  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  j  in  hke  manner  part  of  the 
coagulable  lymph  coagulates  perfe6lly,  and 
another  part  of  it  does  not  coagulate  upon 
extravafation.  The  ferum  likewife,  in  part, 
coagulates  by  heat  as  firmly  as  if  no  change 
has  taken  place  in  it,  while  another  part 
does  not  coagulate  at  all.  The  mixture  of 
the  folid  fibres,  which  are  become  foluble  in 
water,  with  that  part  of  them  which  has  not 
changed  fo  as  to  become  foluble  in  water, 
being  perfeftly  uniform,  gives  foftnefs  to 
the  whole  mafs.  Thus  a  portion  of  all 
thefe  fubftances  putrify  at  the  beginning  of 
the  procefs,  and  another  portion  remains  as 
perfed:  as  it  was  before. 

What  has  been  above  obferved,  is  fimilar 
to  what  happens  in  all  fermentations. 

When  a  fermentation  begins  to  take  place, 
it  does  not  take  place  in  the  whole  mafs  at 
once,  but  in  a  certain  part  of  it  oniy ,  in  which 
part  a  change  inflantly  takes  place ;  while 
in  the  other  parts,  no  change  whatever  has 
M  happened. 
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happened.  For  example;  if  we  have  an 
hundred  of  the  fmalleft  integral  parts  of 
fugar  diffolved  in  water,  and  place  them  in 
circumftances  in  which  the  vinous  fermen-- 
tation  arifes,  at  the  firft  inftant  of  the  fcr-* 
mentation  one  of  the  particles  of  fugar  is 
converted  into  wine,  and  the  other  ninety- 
nine  particles  remain  fugar  the  fam.e  as  be- 
fore any  fermentation  took  place ;  or,  in  the 
iirft  inftant  of  the  fermentation,  two  or 
more  of  the  particles  of  fugar  may  be  con« 
verted  into  wine,  while  the  remaining  par- 
ticles of  fugar  continue  the  fam.e  fugar  they 
were  before. 

Suppofing  that  the  firfl:  of  thefe  fuppo- 
fitions  fliould  be  the  cafe,  in  the  fecond 
inftant  of  the  fermelitation,  two  of  the  par- 
ticles of  fugar  will  be  converted  into  wine, 
and  ninety-eight  will  remain  perfedly  iii 
the  form  of  fugar,  and  fo  by  degrees  the 
whole  fugar  will  be  converted  into  wine 
when  the  fermentation  is  finifhed,  but  dur- 
ing- thcprogrefs  of  it  there  will  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  fugar,  and  another  quantity  of 
pure  wine. 

This 


This  is  proved   by  taking  the  mafs  of 
mixture   of  fugar  and  wine,  at   any  time 
during  the  progrefs    of  fermentation,  dif- 
tilling  it  until  the  whole  alcohol  is  carried 
over.     Afterwards  feparate  the  alcohol  from 
the  water  fo  as  to  render  it  pure,  and  mea- 
fure  or  weigh  it.      To  the  liquor  remainitior 
in  the  ftill,  add  a  little  quicklime,  and  mix 
a  portion  of  whites    of  eggSj   then  expofe 
the  mafs  to  a  degree  of  heat  fufKcient  to  co- 
agulate the  whites  of  eggs  ;  throw  the  whole 
through  a  filter  ;  evaporate  and  cryftallize  ; 
the  fugar  in  it  will  be  found  the  fame  fugar , 
thatw^as  fubjedled  to  the  fermentation,  and 
its  quantity  will  be  in  the  inverfe  propor- 
tion of  the  alcohol  obtained.     If  there  be 
half   the   fugar,    there    will    be    a    certain 
quantity  of  alcohol ;  if  there  be  a  cjuarter 
of  the   fuear,  there  will   be  half  as   much 
more  of  alcohol,  as  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  form  vinous  liquors  for  diftillation. 

It    might  happen  that  the  whole  of  the 
mucilage  which,  with  the  water,  conftitutes 
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the  coagulable  lymph,  miglit  by  putrefac- 
tion at  once  become  foluble  in  water,  fo  as 
to  make  a  fluid  folution ;  that  the  whole  red 
particles  of  the  blood  might  become  foluble 
in  the  ferum,  fo  as  to  form  a  dark  reddilh 
fluid;  that  the  whole  of  the  mucilage  of  the 
ferum  might  lofc  the  property  of  becoming 
folid  when  expofed  to  a  heat  of  an  hundred 
and  feventy  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, and  yet  no  further  change  ihouid 
take  place.. 

It  might  happen  in  like  manner,  that  the 
other  mucilages  of  the  body  might  only 
lofe  the  properties  that  depended  upon  their 
folubility  in  w^ater,  and  ftill  retain  their 
other  qualities. 

This,  however,,  does  not  take  place,  if 
any  dead  fubftances  continue  to  be  expofed 
to  the  circumfl:anees  of  putrefaction  which 
have  been  enumerated,,  whether  they  were 
eolourlefs,  or  of  whatever  colour  they  were 
in  the  healthy  living  body,  they  gradually 
affume   a  brown  colour^  which  increaf€& 
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until  it  becomes    of    a  fliade  fo    deep   as 
to  be  conceived  to  be  black. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  procefs,  fiibftances 
begin  to  be  extricated,  which  are  vapours 
in  the  heat  and  preffure  of  the  atmo-* 
iphcre. 

One  of  thefe  vapours  has  a  fetid  fmeU, 
very  fimilar  to  the  fmell  of  a  compound  of 
inflammable  air  and  fulphur.  This  fmell 
has  commonly  been  called  a  putrid  fmell, 
but  experiments  have  not  been  made  to  de- 
termine w^hether  it  be  ad:ually  a  compound 
of  inflammable  air  and  fulphur  or  not,  as 
far  as  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
author. 

Another  vapour  extricated  in  this  procefs 
is  gas,  whofe  fynomims  have  been  already 
pointed  out,  viz.  fixed  air  and  carbonic 
acid ;  another  vapour  is  pure  inflammable 
air,  which  does  not  appear  till  the  end  of 
the  procefs. 

Ms  The 
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The  mucilages  are  partly  converted  into 
the(e  vapours,  but  at  laft  there  begins  alfo 
to  be  found  in  the  mafs,  if  examined, 
nitrous  acid  and  muriatic  a-cid,  combined 
With  lime  and  ammonia,  and  tow^ards  the 
end  o  t"ne  procefs  calcareous  earth  and  am- 
monia,  coinbincd  with  gas. 

All  tliefe  things  have  been  afcertained  by 
experuTient ;  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
^lay  is  aLo  produced. 

Although  the  mucilages  undergo  thefq 
changes  in  the  body  of  a  dead  animal, 
when  kept  in  the  fame  chemical  circum- 
llanccs  in  which  they  w^re  in  the  body  of 
a  living  animal,  yet  there  are  certain  means 
of  preventing  them  from  going  through  the 
putrefactive  fermentation  after  the  death  of 
the  animal.  In  the  firft  place,  no  fuch 
change  will  happen,  if  they  be  placed  in 
fuch  a  decree  of  4%€at  as  will  freeze  the  water 
contained  in  them  ;  fecondly,  this  change 
will  not  happen  in  the  heat  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  degrees,  or  even  in  a  heat 
fomewhat  below  tii^t  degree,  though  that 
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degree  of  heat  in  which  putrefaclion  will 
not  take  place  from  the  heat  being  too  great, 
has  not  been  exadly  afcertained.  In  the 
third  place,  if  no  pure  air  whatever  touches 
fuch  animal  mucilage,  no  putrefaction  will 
occur  in  them.  In  the  fourth  place, 
although  air  fliould  touch  it,  if  a  certain 
prefTure  is  made  upon  it  by  condenfing  the 
vapours  furrounding  it  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree, putrefaction  will  arife  much  more 
ilowly,  though  it  is  not  afcertained  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  preffure  which  w  ill 
prevent  putrefaction  from  ariling  altogether. 
Fifthly,  if  the  whole  w^ater  be  feparated 
from  the  mucilage  by  evaporation,  no  pu- 
trefadlion  will  take  place  in  it.  Sixthly, 
if  the  water  be  feparated  from  an  animal 
mucilage  by  its  coagulating  in  confequence 
lofing  its  life,  or  if  it  be  coagulated  by 
heat,  or  by  certain  fubftances  applied  to  it 
which  have  this  effeft,  and  if  the  water  be 
afterwards  fqueezed  out  from  it ;  when  in 
any  of  thefe  ways  mucilage  is  feparated 
from  water,  and  rendered  infoluble  in 
w^ater  again,  the  more  perfedlly  it  is  fepa- 
rated from  the  water  with  which  it  was 
M  4  coiTibined, 
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combined,  and  the  more  perfe6lly  it  is  ren- 
dered infoluble  in  water,  the  more  difficult- 
ly the  putrefailion  will  happen  ;  and,  if  it 
be  perfeflly  feparated  from  the  water,  no 
piitrcfadion   will   take   place.     Seventhly, 
although  a  dead  animal  mucilage  be  kept  in  a 
heat  in  which  it  would  putrify  moft  readily, 
which  is  nearly  thai  of  the  human  body;  if  it 
be  cxpofed  to  a  proper  quantity  of  pure  air 
for  putrefaction,  as  it  is  alfo  in  the  human 
body;  if  the  air  in  which  it  is  contained  is 
neither  too  rare  or  too  denfe  to  allow  putre- 
faction to  take  place  properly,  as  it  is  not  in 
the  human  body;  if  it  has  a  proper  quantity 
of  water  contained  in  it ;  and  if  its  water 
be  not  feparated  by  evaporation  or  by  tan- 
ning,    neither    of    which   happen   in    the 
human  body  without  killing  the  part;  if  it 
fliould  be  in  all  thefe  circumftances  in  which 
putrefaction  takes  place  moft  readily  in  dead 
inatter,  yet  if  fuch  animal  mucilage  fhould 
be  kept  immerfed  in  an   acid  of  any  kind, 
or  in   an  alkali,    or  in  a  metallic  fait,  or 
in  gas,  or  in  feveral  other  fubftances,  it  will 
not  putrify.     It  is  to  be  obferved,  however, 
that  the  quantity  of  thefe  fubftances  which 
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are  applied  to  it,  to  prevent  it  from  pu-  < 
trifying  under  thefe  circumftances,  mull 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  whole  of 
the  mucilage,  other  wife  they  will  have  no 
fuch  effed:.  Let  a  drop  of  vitriolic  acid  be 
applied  to  an  hundred  weight  of  animal  mu- 
cilage, and  equally  applied  to  all  of  it,  pu- 
trefadlion  would  certainly  not  be  prevent- 
ed. There  muft  be  then  an  adequate  pro- 
portion of  fuch  antifermentative  antiputref- 
cent  to  produce  any  fenfible  effed:;  certain- 
ly fixty  grains  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid 
would  have  no  effedl  on  an  hundred  pounds 
of  animal  mucilage,  whether  folid  or  fluid. 

Suppofing  then  we  could  apply  fixty 
grains  of  vitriolic  acid  to  the  human  body, 
which  commonly  weighs  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  in  which  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  of  putrefaction  are  found,  we  could 
not  exped  any  fenfible  effed:  to  arife  from 
it,  whether  the  body  be  living  or  dead,  and 
the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  all  antipu- 
trefcent  fubftances. 

But 
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,  But  iixty  grains  of  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid  can  never  be  applied  to  the  living  human 
body,  excepting  it  be  to  the  furface  of  the 
ficin,  or  rather  the  fcarf-flcin;  for  five  grains 
of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  that  di- 
lated with  water,  are  as  much  as  can  be- 
thrown  into  the  ftomach  at  once,  and  this 
cannot  be  repeated  more  than  fix  times  in 
tlie  twenty-four  hours.  The  acid  fo  thrown 
ill  will  be  dcftroyed  by  the  bile  and  other- 
wife,  and  alfo  be  evacuated,  fo  that  we 
cannot  expecft  thirty  grains  to  exift  in  the 
blood- vefiels  at  once,  and  certainly  we  can 
i)ever  get  fuch  a  quantity  into  them*  as  to  ho: 
fenfible  to  any  experiment;  we  cannot  there- 
fore apply  vitriolic  acid,  fo  as  to  prevent  pu- 
trefadtipn  in  any  perceptible  degree.  The, 
feme  reafoning  may  be  applied  to  any  other 
antifermentative  antiputrefcent,  fuch  as  any 
other  acid,  alkali,  neutral  fait,  &c. 

Vitriolic  acid  is  among  the  mofl:  power- 
ful  fubftances  for  preventing  putrefadion 
in   proportion  to    its    quantity.     Peruvian' 
bark  is  alfo  capable  of  preventing  putrefac- 
tion in  dead  animal  matter,  placed  in  cir- 

cumftances 
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cumftances  in  which  it  would  putrify,  if 
the  Peruvian  bark  was  not  applied  to  it. 
But  while  five  drops  of  vitriolic  acid  may- 
prevent  a  pound  of  dead  animal  matter  from 
putrifying  in  a  fenfible  degree,  in  circum- 
ftances  in  which  it  would  other  wife  putrify, 
it  will  require  five  hundred  grains  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark  tp  have  the  fame  effedl  upon  a 
pound  of  dead  animal  matter  ;  now  fup- 
pofe  that  Peruvian  bark  gets  into  the  blood- 
vefTels,  which  is  a  queftion,  it  certainly 
never  could  get  in  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to 
produce  a  fenfible  effedl  on  an  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  animal  matter  ;  therefore, 
taking  it  in  this  light,  we  could  not  exped: 
to  get  into  the  blood-veffels  fuch  a  quantity 
of  any  antifermentative  antiputrefcent,  as 
to  prevent  the  animal  body  from  putrifying, 
if  it  were  not  prevented  by  the  effeds  of 
life. 

Since  the  mucilages  of  the  body  of  a 
living  man  are  in  all  the  circumitances  mofl 
proper  for  putrefaction,  /.  e,  they  are  in  the 
moft  proper  heat,  are  expofed  to  be  aded 
upon  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  pure   air, 

are 
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arc  combined  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
water,  are  in  motion,  remain  often  without 
change  during  a  time  they  would  putrify 
in,  if  they  were  in  the  fame  circumllances 
m  a  dead  body,  and  have  nothing  in  them 
which  prevents  them  from  putrifying  when 
dead,  it  muft  be  concluded  that  the  life  only 
prevents  them  from  putrifying,  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  as  much  a  property  of 
living  matter  not  to  putrify,  as  it  is  of  dead 
matter  to  putrify.  Since  then  nothing  can  be 
applied  in  fuch  proportion  to  them  as  would 
J)revent  them  from  putrifying  if  dead,  fo 
nothing  can  be  applied  in  fuch  proportion  as 
can  prevent  them  from  putrifying  when 
alive. 

Taking  the  argument  in  another  view, 
it  may  be  true  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  or  any  other  antiputrefcent  anti- 
fermentative  may  not  be  able  to  get  into 
the  body,  as  to  check  putrefadion,  yet  the 
living  power  of  the  iDody,  although  dimi- 
nilhed,  would  in  fome  degree  ft  ill  prevent 
putrefadion  from  taking  place.  Anti- 
fermentative    antiputrcfcents     might    fup- 

ply 
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ply  the  lofs  of  the  living  power,  fo  thai 
the  remaining  power  of  the  life,  together 
with  the  antiputrefcent  power  of  the  anti- 
fermentative,  might  be  fufEcient  to  prevent 
any  putrefadion.  The  very  fmall  quantity 
of  the  antifermentative  that  can  be  applied 
in  proportion  to  the  mafs  of  matter  that  it 
has  to  work  upon,  makes  it  extremely 
improbable  that  it  would,  even  taking  the 
argument  in  this  view,  at  all  retard  putre-^ 
faction, 

A  certain  degree  of  putrefadlion  of  the 
fluids,  in  a  living  and  otherw^ife  healthy 
body,  may  be  brought  on  by  a  perfon*s 
eating  falted  animal  food  with,  farinaceous 
matter.'  This  degree  of  putrefacSlion  is  a 
difeafe  which  has  been  called  fea  fcurvy, 
although  it  happens  equally  at  fca  or  on 
fhore,  when  fuch  food  is  made  the  only 
nouriihnient.  In  this  cafe,  depreffion  of 
ftrength  is  the  firfl:  fymptom  of  the  difeafe, 
which  arifes  evidently  from  food  difpofed 
to  putrify,  for  if  the  patient  lives  on  food 
not  difpoied  to  putrify  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  deprellwn  of  ftrength,  the  ap- 
pearances ■ 
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pearances   of  putrefadion,  and   the  whole 
dileafe  are  carried  off. 

In  this  cafe,  neither  vitriolic  acid,  nor 
Peruvian  bark,  nor  any  other  antifermen- 
tative  antiputrefcent,  has  any  effed  in  taking 
off  the  putrefadtion,  though  they  can  be 
apphed  to  the  food  in  the  ftomach,  and 
can. therefore  ad  upon  it  in  a  much  kirger 
proportion  than  they  can  do  on  any  of  the 
other  folids  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

It  is  only  native  vegetable  acid,  and  the 
loofer  vegetable  fub fiances,  which  we  com- 
monly call  greens,  which  are  capable  of  be- 
ing digefled  themfelves,  and  in  their  digef-^ 
tion  rather  tend  to  become  acid  than  to  pu- 
trify,  that  carry  off  the  depreflion  of 
ftrength,  the  appearances  of  putrefadion, 
and  the  whole  difeafe. 

When  putrefadion  of  the  fluids  therefore 
arifes  folely  from  the  depreffion  of  the 
powers  of  the  body  from  ufing  improper 
food,  antifermentative  antiputrefcents  have 
no  pow^r  of  the  preventing  putrefadion. 

We 
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We  can  therefore  have  httle  expedatlon  of 
their  preventing  putrefadion  arifing  from 
depreffion  of  ftrength  taking  place  in  fever; 
neither  are  vitriohc  acid,  Peruvian  bark, 
&c.  found  actually  to  prevent  putrefadion, 
when  it  arifes  from  the  depreffion  of  ftrength 
in  a  violent  fever. 

Moreover  it  has  been  conceived,  that 
not  only  putrefaction  might  be  prevented 
when  it  arofe  in  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the 
body,  but  likewife  that  the  parts  that  had 
already  undergone  putrefaction  to  a  ctrtain 
degree,  might  be  made  to  return  again  to 
that  found  itate  from  which  they  became 
putrid. 

If  animal  folids  putrify,  the  firft  appear- 
ances are,  that  they  acquire  an  adhefivenefs 
to  other  fubftances  greater  than  they  had  be- 
fore ;  they  become  of  a  greenifh  or  brownifli 
colour,  and  emit  a  fetid  vapour,  and  are 
more  foft  and  flabby.  If  they  be  taken  in 
this  ftate,  and  diluted  vitriolic  acid  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  they  lofe  their  adhefivenefs, 
become   firmer,  nearer   their  colour  when 

found, 
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found,  and  lofe  their  fmcll.  It  has  been 
thought  in  this  cafe,  that  not  only  farther 
putrefacSion  was  prevented,  but  that  the 
part  was  re-changed,  and  brought  back  to 
the  ftate  it  was  in  before  the  putrefaction 
began  to  take  place. 

On  confidering  the  argument,  however, 
this  by  no  means  appears  to  happen.  An 
acid  decompofes  the  fetid  vapour,  fo  as  to 
take  off  its  fetor,  but  it  does  not  re-convert 
the  fetid  vapour  into  the  folid  from  whence 
it  was  produced;  for  if  the  fetid  vapour  be 
collefled  together  after  it  is  feparated  from 
the  other  parts,  and  an  acid  is  applied  to  it, 
no  animal  folid  is  produced,  though  the 
fmell  of  the  fetid  vapour  is  entirely  loft. 

That  the  deftrudion  of  the  fetid  vapour 
is  a  different  procefs  from  the  folids  re-ac- 
quiring its  firmnefs,  is  evident,  becaufe  the 
folids  may  re-acquire  their  firmnefs  without 
the  fetor's  being  diminifhed,  by  applying 
an  infufion  of  oak-bark  to  the  matter  that 
is  become  (oft  by  putrefaftlon. 

The 
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The  a(5tion  of  the  infuiion  of  oak  bark 
is  in  this  cafe  upon  the  part  that  has  not 
been  changed  by  the  putrefadlion ;  that  part 
it  coagulates  as  it  always  would  have  done; 
but  upon  that  part  w^hich  has  already  been 
changed  by  the  putrefadion,  it  has  no  ef-. 
fedl. 

For  not  only  fermentation,  but  alfo  folu- 
tion  and  other  chemical  proceffes,  do  not  take 
place  in  every  particle  of  the  mafs  that  is 
ad:ed  upon,  at  the  fame  inftant,  but  progref- 
fively;  that  is,  iirft  upon  one  part  of  the 
mafs,  in  that  part  the  properties  are  totally 
changed;  the  properties  of  the  remaining 
part  continuing  perfedtly  the  fame. 

Thus,  if  a  piece  of  lime  be  thrown  into 
a  vefTel  containing  muriatic  acid,  as  foon  as 
it  is  thrown  in,  a  part  of  the  muriatic  acid 
combines  with  a  part  of  the  lime,  and  formis  a 
compound,  viz,  calx  muriata,  whofe  proper- 
ties are  perfectly  different  from  the  properties 
of  the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  properties  of 
the  lime,  the  remaining  muriatic  acid  and 
the  remaining  lime  retaining  each  its  own 
N  properties. 
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properties,  fuch  as  they  were  before  they 
were  thrown  into  the  fame  veffel ;  there 
are  therefore,  after  the  firft  inftant  of  the 
operation  in  the  whole  mafs,  lime,  muriatic 
acid,  and  calx  muriata. 

Again,  fuppofe  ferrumvitriolatum,  a  com- 
pound of  calx  of  iron  and  vitriolic  acid, 
be  put  into  a  retort,  and  a  receiver  be  adapt- 
ed to  it,  and  the  retort  be  heated  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  heat  feparates  the  vitriolic  acid 
from  the  calx  of  iron,  but  not  at  once;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation,  a  part  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  diftills  over,  a  part  of  the  calx 
of  iron  remains  behind  in  the  retort,  and 
along  with  it  a  part  of  the  ferrum  vitriola- 
tum,  not  decompofed,  but  retaining  the 
fame  properties  it  had  before  the  opera- 
tion. 

So  if  a  mufcular  fibre  be  placed  in  the 
circumftances  in  which  it  putrifies,  the 
whole  does  not  putrify  at  once,  part  putri- 
fies, and  is  converted  into  a  mucilage  folubic 
in  water,  and  not  coagulable;  and  if  the 
putrefadion  go  further   into  fetid  vapour, 

&c. 
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Sec,  a  part  alfo  remains  coagulable  by  oak 
bark.  Thus  the  oak  bark  readers  the  part 
that  was  unchanged  much  firmer  by  coagu- 
lating it,  but  is  far  from  reftoring  the 
whole  mafs  to  what  it  was  before.  The 
coagulated  or  tanned  part  has  not  now  the 
properties  the  mufcular  fibre  had  before  it 
began  to  putrify,  but  is  a  fub fiance  with  its 
properties  totally  different,  excepting  in  its 
firmnefs  ;  the  fetid  vapours,  and  other  va- 
t)ours  remainino;  the  fame  as  if  no  oak  bark 
had  been  apphed. 


In  the  cafes,  therefore,  where  oak  bark, 
or  any  fuch  fubftances  have  been  apphed  to 
give  firmnefs  to  animal  fubftances  which 
have  become  foft  by  putrefadlion,  that  firm- 
nefs arifes  from  the  coagulation  of  the  parts 
yet  unchanged  by  the  putrefaction,  and  not 
from  the  parts,  which  have  gone  through 
any  ftage  of  putrefadlion,  returning  to  their 
former  ftate  fo  as  to  have  their  former  pro- 
perties, and  fo  as  to  be  ufeful  for  the  pur- 
pofes  which  they  ferved  in  the  body  before 
the  putrefaction  had  taken  place. 


N  a  Wh 
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When  an  acid  or  any  other  fuch  fubftance 
coagulates,  and  renders  firm  a  mafs  which  is 
already  putrified  in  part,  it  does  not  re- 
ftore  it  to  its  fonner  ftate.  When  it  com- 
bines with  or  decompofes  the  fetid  vapours ^ 
it  does  not  unite  with  them  fo  as  to  produce 
the  fubftances  that  were  changed  into  fuch 
fetid  vapours  by  putrefaction,  nor  does  it 
feparate  thefe  fubftances  from  the  putrid  va- 
pours fo  as  to  reftore  them  to  their  priftine 
ftate. 


Neither  coagulating  fubftances,  therefore, 
nor  fubftances  deftroying  fetid  vapours,  re- 
ftore  putrid  fubftances  to  w^hat  they  were 
before. 


Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  no  expeda- 
tion  can  be  had  of  applying  fubftances  in 
fevers,  w^here  there  is  difpofition  to  putre- 
faction, from  putrifying,  by  any  remedy  that 
will  either  produce  in  them,  or  prevent  any 
chemical  procefs  j  much  lefs  can  there  be 
any  expedation  of  reftoring  them  to  their 
former  ftate,  when  they  have  adually  putri- 
fied, by  any  fuch  remedy. 

The 
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The  only  means,  therefore,  of  prevent- 
ing putrefadtion  in  fever  are:  firft,  the  car- 
rying off  the  fever  by  the  means  already 
pointed  out.  When,  therefore,  fymptoms 
of  great  depreffion  of  ftrength,  fuch  as  great 
lofs  of  mufcLilar  power,  great  oppreffion about 
the  prsecordia,  iighing,  a  feel  of  foftnefs  in 
the  pulfe,  &c.  arife  at  the  very  beginning  of  a 
fever,  a  practitioner  fhould  be  more  anxious 
to  produce  a  crifis  by  antim.onial  prepara- 
tions, &c.  Secondly,  the  avoiding  all  appli- 
cations which  diminifli  the  force  or  deprefs 
the  ftrength  of  the  fyftem.  Evacuations 
therefore  that  are  unneceffary,  as  bleeding, 
&c.  fhould  be  carefully  avoided,  the  pationt 
fliould  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  his  mind  as 
much  at  eafe  as  poilible,  &c. 

If  any  of  the  parts  of  the  body  have  al^ 
ready  putrified,  the  only  way  by  Vv'hich  the 
putrid  matter  can  be  got  rid  of,  is  to  fuiter 
It  to  pafs  through  the  excrctories  of  the 
body. 

If  v/ith  ftrong  fymptoms  of  putrefaction 

of  the  fluids,  an  tomorrhage  lliould  take 

N  3  place 
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place  either  from  the  noftrils  or  mouth,  or  if 
blood  be  vomited  up,  or  if  it  comes  from 
the  lungs,  or  if  purging  of  blood  fliould 
take  place,  or  an  haemorrhage  fliould  happen 
from  the  womb,  or  if  blood  comes  along 
with  the  urine,  even  if  the  haemorrhage 
fhould  be  in  fmall  quantities,  the  patient  is 
in  the  utmoft  danger.  Should  efFufion  of 
blood  take  place  in  any  of  thefe  ways, 
without  attending  to  any  thing  elfe,  every 
means  fliould  be  attempted  to  ftop  fuch 
haemorrhage.  The  moft  powerful  remedy 
for  flopping  haemorrhage  arifing  from,  laxity 
or  putrefadion,  is  the  bark  of  the  cin- 
chona, which  fliould  be  given  in  powder  to 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  in  twenty-four 
hours,  together  with  acids  and  other  aftrin- 
gents.  The  following  form,  or  fomething 
fimilar,  may  be  exhibited : 

R.    Decoftum   corticis   cinchonse  libras 
duas  cum  femiffe; 

RofiE  rubrae  exficcatae  unciam  dimidiam; 
Acidi  vitriolici  diluti  drachmas  quinque, 

Decoctum   fervens  roix  affunde  in  vafe 
vitrco,  dein  adde  aciiium  vitriolicum  dilu- 
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turn  et  macera,  per  horam  dimidiam,  Li- 
quorem  frige fadtum  cola. 

R.  Colaturae  uncias  duas ; 

Pulveris  corticis  cinchona3  drachmam 
unam ;  mifce  fiat  hauftus  quarta  quaqua  hora 
fumendus. 

Although  when  haemorrhage  arifes  in  con- 
fequencc  of  putrefad:ion,  all  other  confide- 
rations  muft  give  way  to  fo  dangerous  an 
accident ;  other  haemorrhages  are  not  to  alter 
our  other  attentions  during  the  fever.  Some- 
times an  adive  haemorrhage  from  the noftrils, 
or  another  part,  carries  off  the  fever  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  inflammation,  although 
the  haemorrhage  be  but  in  a  fmallquantity. 
If  a  large  haemorrhage  fliould  arife  without 
fympioms  of  putrcfadion,   whether  it  re- 
lieves the  fever  or  not,  it  may, be  prudent  to 
check  it  by  intuiion  of  r.fes, ""prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Pharmacopoe.a,  given 
to   the  quantity  of  two  ouaces  every  tour 
hours  ;  but  the  bark  of  the  cincho.ia  is  not 
to  be  exhibited,  unlefs  it  be  proper   ho.n 
other  vievvs  in  the  difeafe. 

N  4  The 
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The  author  comes  now  therefore  to  treat 
of  the  care  of  patients  in  a  convalefcent  flate, 
after  a  regular  continued  fever. 

If  a  crifis  fhould  arife  at  the  beginning'of 
the  firft  week  of  a  regular  continued  fever, 
or  before  the  lixth  day,  the  difeafe  moft 
commonly  returns,  and  becomes  an  inter- 
mittent. 

The  author  m.uft  again  take  notice  of  the 
fuppofition,  that  there  is  fome  matter  to  be 
altered  in  the  progrefs  of  a  fever  before  it 
can  be  expelled  from  the  fyftem,  which 
he  has  fliewn  is  only  fuppofition,  and  is  un- 
fupported  by  any  experiment,  no  man  havr 
ing  ever  feen,  fmelt,  or  tafted  fuch  matter  ; 
it  has  however  been  often  inculcated,  that 
fuch  matter  muft  be  fubdued  by  allowing 
the  intermittent  to  go  on. 

If  however  a  crifis  fhould  take  place  in 
the  firft  week  of  a  regular  continued  fever, 
and  if  the  crifis  fliould  be  perfed:  or  nearly 
fo,  if  there  fhould  be  confiderable  fweating, 
if  the  tongue  fhould  be  clean  or  nearly  fo, 

if 
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if  there  fliould  be  a  lateritious  •fediment  in 
the  urine,  if  the  coflivenefs  fliould  be  gone 
off,  if  the  head-ach  fliould  have  ceafed  al- 
together, or  nearly,  if  the  pulfe  fliould  be 
lefs  than  eighty  flrokes  in  a  minute,  and  to- 
lerably free,  the  author  is  warranted  from 
experience  to  fliy,  that  the  bark  of  the  cin- 
chona fliould  be  given  in  powder  immedi- 
ately after  the  crifis,  which  is  commonly 
about  fix  or  feven  o'clock  in  the  m.orning, 
to  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  every  hour, 
and  continued  at  leaft  for  forty-eight  hours. 

By  this  practice,  it  often  happens  that 
a  return  of  any  paroxyfm  is  prevented,  and 
the  patient  is  freed  from  the  difeafe. 

If  the  criiis  has  arifen  without  the  exhi- 
bition of  any  medicine,  as  the  author  has 
fuppofed  in  v/hat  is  faid  above ;  if  the  crifis 
has  been  nearly  com.plete,  and  the  bark  of 
the  cinchona  has  been  employed  as  has  beeri 
reprefented,  and  notwithftanding  thfs  a  frefli 
paroxyfm  of  fever  fhould  return,  the  cafe 
muft  be  referred  to  what  has  been  faid  in 
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treating  of  regular  tertian  intermittents,  or 
will  be  faid  in  treating  of  irregular  intermit- 
tents in  a  future  differtation. 

Suppofing  that  preparations  of  antimony, 
ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  medicine  which 
bias  the  property  of  producing  fymptoms 
iimilar  to  thofe  which  arife  in  the  ordinary 
crifis  of  a  regular  continued  fever  h^ve  been 
exhibited,  and  that  they  have  actually  pro- 
duced thefe  appearances  which  take  place  in 
fuch  crifis,  and  there  is  a  freedom  from  the 
fymptoms  of  fever  equal  to  that  which  has 
already  been  defcribed,  in  this  cafe  the  bark 
of  the  cinchona  fhould  alfo  be  employed  aa 
has  been  defcribed. 

Suppofing  that  in  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
gular continued  fever  there  Ihould  be  much 
greater  pain  in  the  forehead,  or  over  the 
whole  head  externally,  and  that  either  by  ap- 
plying leeches  to  the  temples,  or  other  wife 
making  topical  evacuations  from  the  head  by 
bleeding,  or  if  in  a  fimilar  cafe  blifters  have 
been  applied  in  the  firfi:  days  of  a  fever  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  otherwife  to  any  part  of 
the  head,  and   the  pain  has  ccafed,  and  all 
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the  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  have  gone 
off,  although  no  mifchief  would  undoubt- 
edly arilc  from  employing  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona,  yet  as  far  as  the  author's  obfer- 
vation  goes,  the  fever  has  not  returned, 
though  it  was  not  employed. 

If  in  a  continued  fever  no  medicine  has 
been  employed,  and  a  crifis  fhould  take  place 
in  the  firft  week  of  the  difeafe,  but  that  crifis 
fhould  be  very  incomplete  ;  that  is,  though 
about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
patient  fliould  fall  into  a  fvvcat,  even  rather 
profufe,  if  there  ihould  be  a  lateritious  fedi- 
ment  in  the  urine,  but  the  head-ach  iliould 
not  be  much  abated,  if  the  tongue  fliouid  be 
ftiU  foul,  if  the  deprefiTion  of  fl:rength  ihould 
remain  very  great,  and  the  other  appearances 
of  fever  Ihould  fl:ill   remain  without  great 
abatement,     it    then    becomes    a    quefiion, 
whether  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  Ihould  be 
employed  in  large  quantities,    fo  as  to  try  to 
prevent  a  return  of  a  freih  paroxylm  ot  the 
fever. 

This  argument,   in  the  anther's  or  n'on, 
depends  on  the  following  circurnfati-.es : 

In 
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In  the  firft  place,  this  feldom  happens  in 
a  regular  continued  fever  in  which  the  lymp- 
toms  of  the  fever  come  on  (lightly  at  firft. 
If  it  fhould,  as  far  as  the  author's  experi- 
ence goes,  it  is  beft  to  employ  the  bark  of 
the  cinchona  in  the  manner  dcfcribed,  for 
though  it  often  fails  in  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  a  frefh  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe, 
yet  hardly  any  mifchief  arifes  from  it. 
There  is  in  this  cafe  a  chance  of  termina- 
ting the  fever  immediately,  fo  that  the  pa- 
tient Ihall  recover  his  health,  forv^hich  rea-' 
fon  it  had  better  be  employed. 

In  the  fecond  place,  if  a  regular  conti- 
nued fever  fhould  attack  a  patient  at  once 
with  violent  fymptoms,  great  fenfe  of  cold- 
nefs  followed  by  heat,  returning  alternately 
•  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the  even- 
ing following,  and  if  there  fliould  be  great 
head-ach,  great  depreffion  of  ftrength, 
anxiety,  &c.  and  no  medicine  has  been  ex- 
hibited which  produces  appearances  fimilar 
to  the  ordinary  crifis  of  fever;  if  an  imper- 
fed;  crifis  fliould  happen  in  the  firft  week  of 
the  difeafe;  in  this  cafe  neither  the  bark  of 
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the  cinchona,  nor  any  other  medicine  afting 
in  the  fame  manner  Ihould  be  employed. 
If  this  fhould  happen,  it  is  proper  to  employ 
preparations  of  antimony,  or  other  medicines 
of  fimilar  effed:,  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
already  defcribed ;  when  it  is  wiflied  that 
they  fhould  exert  their  effeds  in  the  moft 
powerful  manner  to  carry  off  the  remaining 
fymptom.s  of  the  difeafe. 

When  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  has  been 
exhibited,  fometimes  no  frefli  attack  of  the 
fever,  has  taken  place,  and  the  remaining 
fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  have  gradually 
difappeared ;  but  much  more  frequently  the 
difeafe  has  returned,  and  continued  as  if  no 
fuch  imperfed:  criiis  had  happened,  and  the 
whole  fever  has  been  m.ore  fevere,  or  the 
appearances  which  have  remained  have  con- 
tinued and  gradually  increafed,  and  formed 
a  new  fever,  which  has  lingered  out  for  fe- 
veral  weeks ;  or  laftly  the  patient  has  been 
relieved  from  the  fever,  but  continued  in  a 
languid  and  morbid  (late  for  a  great  length 
of  time. 
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-  This  obfervation  is  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  author  has  forn^.ed  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  prevents 
the  return  of  fever,  but  does  not  take  off  a 
fever  which  is  prefent.  Preparations  of  an- 
timony and  other  remedies  having  the  fame 
effects  exhibited  in  fuch  imperfedt  crifis  in 
the  iirft  week  of  the  difeafe,  often  remove 
the  remaining  appearances  of  fever,  fo  that 
the  patient  is  reftored  to  health. 

If,  on  exhibiting  preparations  of  anti- 
mony or  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  medi- 
cine of  the  fame  clafs,  a  very  imperfedt 
crifis  fliould  be  produced  in  the  fecond  week 
of  a  regular  continued  fever,  the  fame  me- 
thod is  to  be  purfued  as  if  the  crifis  fliould 
take  place  when  no  remedy  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

If  no  medicine  has  been  employed  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  crifis  in  a  regular  continued 
fever,  and  a  crifis  has  taken  place  in  the  fe- 
cond week  of  the  difeafe,  if  the  crifis  be 
tolerably  perfed:,  that  is,  if  a  confiderable 
fweating  fhould  take  place  in  the  morning, 

if 
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if  there  fhoiild  beJateritious  fediment  in 
the  urine,  if  the  tongue  fhould  become  to- 
lerably clean,  ff  feme  degree  of  head-ach 
fhould  even  remain,  and  the  pulfe  fliould 
remain  frequent  even  to  ninety  or  an  hundred 
ftrokes  in  a  minute,  and  fome  other  febrile 
fymptoms  fhould  ftill  continue,  the  bark  of 
the  cinchona  ihould  be  employed  in  as  large 
dofes  as  the  patient's  ftomach  will  bear. 
The  fever  is  not  near  fo  apt  to  return,  or  be 
prolonged,  as  it  is  when  fuch  a  crifis  takes 
place  in  the  firft  week,  and  therefore  it  is 
better  to  employ  the  cinchona,  or  other  me- 
dicines of  that  clafs,  than  preparations  of  an- 
timony, or  other  medicines  which  have  limi- 
lar  effeds. 

The  fame  thing  is  to  be  faid  if  a  crifis 
has  been  produced  in  a  regular  continued 
fever  by  means  of  preparations  of  antimo- 
ny, &c.  in  the  fecond  week  of  the  difeafe, 
or  if  the  fever  has  been  carried  off  in  the  fe- 
cond week  by  any  other  means. 

If  a  crifis  fhould  take  place  on  the  four- 
teenth day,  or  any  day  afterwards,  and  the 
fever  (laouli  be  diminillied  by  it,  although 
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not  carried  oft,  the  appearances  of  the  fever 
continue  almoft  always  to  diminifh  until  the 
difeafe  goes  oft;  it  is  therefore  not  neceffary 
to  employ  any  remedy  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting its  return. 

The  great  difpofition  in  a  fever  to  return, 
if  acrifis  fliould  take  place  in  the  firft  week 
of  the  difeafe,  the  lefs  difpofition  v/hich 
it  has  to  return  if  a  crifis  fhould  take  place 
in  the  fecond  week  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
very  little  difpofition  which  it  has  to  return 
if  a  crifis  takes  place  in  the  third  week  of 
the  difeafe,  moft  probably  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  idea  which  has  prevailed  from 
the  earlieft  practitioners  down  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  that  there  was  fome  matter  intro- 
duced into  the  body  which  required  prepara- 
tion or  concodlion ;  that  is,  that  it  fliould 
be  in  fome  way  altered,  in  order  to  be  eva- 
cuated before  a  fever  could  be  got  rid  of. 
When,  however,  it  comes  to  be  confidered 
that  this,  though  it  be  a  pofTible  explanation 
of  this  appearance,  is  by  no  means  fupport- 
ed  by  any  other  evidence,  the  author  there- 
fore does  not  think  it  worth  while  difcuffmg 
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this  argument.  It  would  be  neceflary  for 
him  to  write  a  great  many  volumes  to  refute 
the  various  opinions,  which  have  been  admit- 
ted into  the  theory  of  medicine  as  true  be- 
caufe  they  are  poffible. 

If  a  crifis  fhould  take  place  at  any  time  of 
a  fever,  purgatives  have  often  been  employ- 
ed with  a  view  of  evacuating  any  part  of 
the  matter  which  occalioned  the  fever,  that 
may    have    remained   after  the   crifis   had 
taken  place.     The  author  has  already  faid, 
that   there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  any 
fuch  matter  to  exift ;   that  it  is  mere  hypo- 
thefis;    purgatives,   therefore,  cannot   pre- 
vent a  fever  from  returning,  or  any  mifchief 
from  happening  by  evacuating  fuch  m.atter. 
A  purgative   has  no  power  of  carrying  off 
one  fluid  out  of  the  blood-veffels  more  than 
another ;    it  ♦can   only    contribute,     there- 
fore, to  the  clearing  the  body  of  any  parti- 
cular  fubftance,   by  occafioning   a  quicker 
change   in   the   whole   fluids.     Purgatives 
would  indeed  evacuate  all  thofe  which  are 
at  prefent  in  the  body,  fo  that  a  freih  fet 
O  of 
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of  fluids  would  be  formed  more  quickly. 
The  ferum,coagulable  lymph,  and  red  blood, 
and  all  the  healthy  fluids,  would  be  fooner 
re-produced  from  the  food,  if  thofe  which 
are  now  in  the  body  are  evacuated  by  pur- 
gatives as  well  as  noxious  matter,  but  it 
would  be  long  before  the  change  would  take 
place,  and  the  noxious  matter  got  rid  of. 
Suppoiing  there  was  mixed  with  the  whole 
blood     fome     extraneous     matter,     which 
amounted    to   an   hundredth  part    of    the 
whole,  and  fuppofing  that  one  dofe   of  a 
purgative  evacuated  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  fluids,  it  would  take  more  than 
fifty  dofes  of  purgatives  to  evacuate  the  half 
of  the  extraneous  matter,    for  no   experi- 
ment  has   hitherto  fhewn,  that  purgatives 
has  any  fpecific  power  of  taking  away  one 
matter  more  than  another. 

It  might  be  fuppofed  that  purgatives 
would  evacuate  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the 
blood,  and  therefore  would  carry  oiF  the 
ferum  and  fuperfluous  water.  If  this  was 
the  cafe,  after  purging  every  day  for  feve- 
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ral  days,  upon  opening  a  vein,  and  taking 
away  a  quantity  of  blood,  there  would  be 
lefs  ferum  and  a  larger  proportion  of  coa- 
gulum.  The  contrary  of  this,  however, 
is  found  to  be  the  cafe;  there  is  actually  lefs 
coagulum,  and  more  ferum  and  fuperfluous 
water. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  when  mercury 
has  been  exhibited,  fo  as  to  produce  fa- 
livation,  that  by  exhibiting  a  purgative  the 
mercury  is  carried  off,  and  the  falivationmade 
to  ceafe.  The  author  chofe  forty  patients 
as  nearly  fimilar  to  each  other  as  could  be, 
who  had  been  cured  of  fyphilis  by  mercury, 
exhibited  fo  as  to  produce  falivation,  and  in 
confequence  the  falivation  was  wifhed  to  be 
carried  off.  To  twenty  of  thefe  he  exhi- 
bited purgatives,  and  to  the  other  twenty 
no  medicine  whatever ;  in  this  cafe  the  fali- 
vation ceafed  much  fooner,  upon  an  average, 
in  the  twenty  to  whom  no  medicine  w4iat- 
cver  had  been  exhibited,  than  in  the  twenty 
who  ufed  purgatives. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,   that  purg- 
ing has  any  power  of  carrying  off  any  nox- 
O  2  ious 
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ious  matter  remaining  after  a  fever :  firft, 
becaufe  there  is  no  evidence  of  fuch  noxious 
matter  exifting ;  and  fecondly,  if  fuch 
noxious  matter  did  actually  exift,  there  is 
no  power  in  a  purgative  to  carry  it  off. 

Moreover,  purgatives  have  a  confiderable 
tendency  to  re-produce  the  difeafe,  or  occa- 
fion  relapfes,  as  the  author  has  feen  in  many 
inftances,  and  there  are  alfo  feveral  inftances 
on  record,  though  not  related  with  that  view. 
For  inftance,  De  Haen  relates  a  cafe,  w^here 
he  fays,  that  a  fever  returned,  though  there 
was  a  perfed:  criiis  about  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  week,  although  purgatives  had  been 
exhibited ;  in  that  cafe,  the  purgatives  evi- 
dently r^-produced  the  fever.  Purgatives 
are,  therefore,  never  to  be  employed  after 
the  crifis  of  a  fever,  excepting  there  (liould 
be  coftivenefs,  and  in  that  cafe  only  fo  as  to 
produce  one  evacuation. 

If  a  crifis  fliould  happen  in  the  firft  or 
fecond  week  of  a  fever,  the  patient  is  never 
fo  much  reduced  in  his  ftrength  as  to  require 
food  of  ereat  nouriiliment.  After  fucli  a 
crifis,  it  is  much  better  to  confine  him  for 
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feveral  days  to  fucli  food  as  he  employed 
during  the  fever,  efpecially  to  avoid  all  folid 
animal  food,  more  relapfes  having  beenob- 
ferved  by  the  author  to  arife  from  ufing  folid 
animal  food  too  foon,  than  from  any  other 
caufe. 

If  a  crifis  fliould  happen  in  the  third 
week  of  a  regular  continued  fever,  although 
the  patient  be  extremely  weakened  by  the 
difeafe,  yet  no  folid  animal  food  is  to  be 
given;  for  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the 
caufe  of  the  weaknefs,  the  exertions  in  the 
fever,  have  ceafed.  Very  moderate  nourifli- 
ment  in  proportion  to  what  mankind  ufe 
commonly  in  cultivated  countries,  together 
with  fleep,  which  in  this  cafe  is  generally 
eafy  and  refrefliing,  is  fuiRcient  to  recruit 
his  ftrength.  He  fliould  therefore  for  many 
days  refrain  from  folid  animal  food,  the  ufe 
of  which,  the  author  has  already  obferved, 
he  has  found  more  productive  of  relapfes 
than  any  other  caufe  whatever. 

:  For  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of 
food  which  men  uie  in  civilized  nations 
more  than  is  neceffary,  the  author  begs  leave 
to  refer  to  his  treatife  on  Digeftion. 

If 
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If  the  patient  is  to  avoid  folid  animal 
food  when  a  perfedl  crifis  takes  place  in  the 
third  week,  although  he  has  been  muchex- 
haufted,  it  is  much  more  to  be  avoided  after 
a  crifis  has  taken  place  in  the  firft  or  fecond 
w^eek,  when  the  patient  is  not  only  lefs  ex- 
haufted,  but  when  there  is  likewife  greater 
danger  of  a  relapfe. 

If  no  crifis  fhould  take  place  in  the  firft 
or  fecond  week  of  a  regular  continued  fever, 
and  if  in  the  third  week  the  fever  fliould 
gradually  diminifh  by  critical  fymptoms 
taking  place  one  after  another ;  that  is,  if 
the  tongue  has  been  covered  during  the 
whole  of  the  difeafe  with  a  mucous  cruft, 
and  that  cruft  begins  to  leave  the  edges  of 
the  tongue,  or  exfoliates  in  fmall  pieces  all 
over  the  tongue,  or  if  the  tongue  has  had  a 
raw  appearance  when  moift,  and  a  glaffy  one 
when  dry,  if  it  begins  to  be  covered  with 
its  ordinary  mucus,  and  is  putting  on  its 
common  appearance,  if  the  pain  in  the  fore- 
head is  gradually  ceafing  or  entirely  gone 
off*,  if  there  be  a  lateritious  fediment  in  the 
urine  for  a  day  or  two,  which  afterwards 
ceafes,  if  the  fkin  becomes  gradually  moift, 

or 
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or  a  flight  fweat  fliould  arife  about  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  the  coftive- 
nefs  (hould  go  off  by  degrees,  or  there 
fhould  be  fome  laxity  in  the  inteftines,  if 
the  pulfe  fhould  become  flow,  or  if  it  fliould 
fall  at  once  to  between  eighty  or  ninety 
ftrokes  in  a  minute,  if  the  flcin  fliould  re- 
turn gradually  to  its  ordinary  colour,  if 
thefe  appearances  of  crifis  fhould  appear 
after  one  another,  or  in  a  flighter  degree 
at  firfl:,  and  gradually  becomes  more  confpi- 
cuous,  the  patient  mufl:  be  abfolutely  for- 
bid the  ufe  of  folid  animal  food  for  many 
days  after  the  fever  has  begun  to  fubiide, 
or  even  of  any  food  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
efpecially  at  once. 

If  a  crifis  fliould  take  place  in  the  firfl  or 
fecond  week  of  a  continued  fever,  and 
fhould  be  very  perfed:,  the  patient  fhould 
not  be  confined  to  bed  during  the  whole 
twenty- four  hours,  but  fliould  be  covered 
with  his  ordinary  clothing  j  but  if  the  crifis 
be  incomplete,  and  feveral  of  the  fymptoms 
of  the  firfl  flage  ftill  remain,  it  is  better 
that  he  fliould  be  confined  to  bed  until  thefe 
appearances  go  off. 

If 
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If  a  complete  crifis  fhould  take  place  in 
the  third  week  of  a  regiilar  continued  fever, 
or  if  feveral  critical  fymptoms  fhould  take 
place,  it  is  better  that  the  patient  fhould  be 
covered  with  his  ordinary  clothing,  even 
fuppofing  that  he  is  obliged  to  lie  upon  the 
bed,  excepting  w^here  the  weaknefs  is  fo 
very  great,  that  he  is  apt  to  faint  in  being 
placed  in  an  ered:  pofture,  or  on  any  extra- 
ordinary exertion. 

If  the  difeafe  fliould  begin  gradually  to 
diminiili  in  the  third  week,  when  the  dimi- 
nution is  become  confiderable,  it  is  better 
alfo  that  the  patient  fhould  be  covered  with 
his  ordinary  clothing  during  the  day  time. 

The  next  dilTertation  will  take  notice  of 
the  irregularities  and  accidents  w^hich  happen 
in  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers. 
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and  juvenile  books  published  -within  one  year)  without  fine ; 
not  to  be  renewed;  to  be  reclaimed  by  messenger  after  21 
days,  who  will  collect  20  cents  besides'fine  of  2  cents  a  day, 
includina^  Sundays  and  holidays^; .  not  to  be  lent  out  of  the 
borrower's  household,  and  nQt  tt>  be  transferred;  to  be  re- 
turned at  this  Hall. 

Borrowers  finding  thisJ)£)ok  mutilated  or  unwarrantably 
defaced,  are  expectedto  report  it;  and  also  any  undue  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  books. 

*:j:*No   claim  Qda  be  established  because  of  the  failure  of 
any  notice,  1^?  frojn  the  Library,  through  the  mail. 

f  V     .>•-•'  

The  record  below  must  not  te  mads  or  altered  by  borrower, 


